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TO 

BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, EsQi 

DEAR SIR, 

These Leisures were formerly 
addrcfTed to you as a pupil ; and I fliall 
think myfelf happy if what you fay you 
heard with pleafure formerly, do not 
difappoint you now; which is often the 
cafe with the objedts of our fond ad- 
miration in younger years. Confider, 
however, that thefe Ledbures were not 
intended for proficients but for JludentSy 
unfurniflied with the very rudiments 
of hiftorical and political knowledge, 
and that you attended them at the age 
of fixteen. 

With this allowance, it may give 
you pleafure (as the motto from my 
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JV DEDICATION. 

favourite Latin poet expreffes it) to go 
over the ground you have formerly trodden^ 
Remember, then, that you are now 
to read for amufement, and not for /«- 
JiruBion;^ and I fhall be happy if the 
fcenes which I may bring to your rc- 
cdlle6tion give you as much fatisfa^on 
as they do me: for I never experience 
greater, than when I find young men 
of ability formed to virtue, and ufeful- 
nefs in Ufe, under my inftrud:ions. 

My obligations to your father, to 
ypurfelf, and to the whole of your large 
and refpeflable family, will always be a 
fubjed of pleafing recollecStion to me; 
and this is- a circumftance that greatly 
heightens the fatisfa^lion I have in fub- 
fcribing myfelf on this oecafion, 

Dear Sir, 

Your affeiSlionate Friend, 

TaoTim"' J,.PRIESTLEY, 



PREFACE. 



At the requefl: of many of my former pupils, 
I now publilh the heads of the Lectures on History 
^nd general Policy ^ which I compoftd for their 
-uft when I was tutor at Warrington, and which 
I promifed to do when I publifhed my EJfay on 
Jthe first Principles of Government. I prefix to 
them an Epiy on a Courfe of liberal Education for 
scivil and aCUve life^ which has been long out of 
jirinty and which will no more accompany my 
Mifcellaneous obfervations relating to Education. 
It will be very evident that it has a much nearer 
connexion with thefc leftures, which were 
comppfed in purfuance of the ideas which I have 
there enlarged upon. The following circum- 
fiance gave birth to them both. 

On my accepting the office of Tutor in the 
Languages and Belles Letires in that academy, 
I found that the far greater part of the Undents 
'were young gentlemen defigned for civil and 
aftive life, whereas the courfe of ftudy, as in 
all other places of liberal education, was almofl 
intirely adapted to the learned profejjions ; and it 
occurred to me that, befide the lectures which 
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Vi PREFACE. 

they had been ufcd to attend, other courfcs 
might be introduced, which would bring them 
acquainted with fuch branches of knowledge as 
would be of more immediate ufe to them when 
they fhould come into life. With this view I 
planned and compofed three courles, one on hif- 
tory in general^ another on the hiflory of England^ 
and a third on the laws and confiitution of Eng^ 
land^ fyllabuffes of which will be feen in my 
former EJfay on Education. 

The publication of Blackstone^s Commentaries^ 
and of Sullivan^ s Law Lectures ^ has made it unne- 
ceflary to publi/h the third of thefe courfes, and 
Henry^s History of England has fuperfcdcd the 
fccond, though my plans will be feen to be, 
in feveral refpefts, more comprehenfive than 
theirs, efpecially than that of Dr. Blackftonc. 
But no publication that I have yet feen will 
probably be thought to fuperfede the ledures 
contained in thefe volumes. For befide what 
relates to history^ I endeavoured to bring into it 
as many articles of mifcellaneous knowledge as I 
could, in order to enlarge the minds of young 
men, and to give them liberal views of many 
important fubjefts, and fuch as could not fo well 
be brought before them in any other courfe. 

So far, therefore, was I from endeavouring 
to keep ftriftly to the title which I firft gave 
thefe leftures, viz. on History^ that I ftudied to 

exceed 
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exceed thoie bounds as much as, with any pro* 
priety, I poffibly could ; and I foon found that, 
under the head of objeifs of attention to an histo-- 
rian^ or a reader of hiftory, I could eafily bring 
the very important fubjeft of general policy^ or 
an account of thofe things which principally 
contribute to render the great focieties of 
mankind happy, numerous, and fecure, with 
which young men of fortune cannot be too well 
acquainted. The reader mull not, however, 
expeft to find any thing more than the outline 
of this branch of knowledge. For general prin'^ 
ciples are all that can be taught at a place of edu- 
cation. The details of things muft be left to 
jnen's rcfearches afterwards. Through the 
vi^hole I hope I have kept in mind, that the moft 
important objeft of education is to form the 
minds of youth to virtue; and therefore I have 
made a point of omitting no fair opportunity 
of introducing fuch obfervations and refleftions 
as appeared to me to have that tendency, elpeci- 
ally at the beginning and the clofe of thecourfe. 
I muft alfo remind the reader, that all he is 
to expedl from thefe leftures is a judicious felcc- 
tion, and arrangement, of the knowledge that 
was to be eoUefted from books which were 
extant at the time when they were compofed. 
Many of the obfervations, however, are, as far 
as I know, original; but, at this diftance of 
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fimc, It is not in my power to diftinguifh thofe 
that are fo from thofe which I collefted from 
other writers. I cannot in all cafes even dif- 
tinguifh my own compofition froni the extrafts 
which I made from the works of qthers ; ancj 
not having at firft finy intention of publishing 
thefc Leftures, I ncgled:e4 to take notes of the 
books that I quoted. But this is of little confer 
quence to the reader ; it being fufficient for him if 
the Jadfs may be depended upon, and the obferva^ 
tions juft. It will be found, however, that I have 
pnlarged this courfe (ince the fyllabus of it was 
firft printed, with many valuable articles, col- 
lected from works which have been publiflicd 
fince, efpecially Dr. Smith on the tVealth of Na- 
tions^ and Stuart's Principles of Political (Economy ; 
and my wifh is, that by the illuftration of fome 
general principles in fuch works as thefe, I may 
excite in youth a defire to become better ac- 
quainted with them. ^ 

Thefe leftures will be found to be of very 
unequal lengths, and the reafon of this will not 
always appear. But this circumftance is of lit- 
tle confequence, either to the reader, or to any 
perfon who may think proper to make ufe of 
them in his own lefturing. My method, as in 
all my other leftures, was to read the text, and 
illuftrate it by a familiar addrefs, queftioning 
the pupils very particularly on the fubjeft of 

the 
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the former lefture before I proceeded to a new- 
one ; and on fome of the fubjei^s I happened to 
have much more to fay to them, and to inquire 
of them, than on others. Alfo, in going over 
the ledares a fecond time, I paid little regard 
to the divifions I had firft made, but took in 
more or lefi matter, as I found convenient at 
the time ; and this I would advife other ledlur* 
CVS to do. 

The only courfe of leftures, compofed and 
delivered while I was at Warrington, that 
I have any thoughts of publifhing befides this, 
is one on the Theory of Language and Univerfdl 
Grammar^ which was printed for the ufe of the 
ftudents, but not publi/hed. If this be done at 
all, it will be in conjunftion with the additions 
that Dr. Kippis made to it, when he did me tlie 
honour to make it his text-book at the Acar 
demy in Hoxton. This joint work I wifli to 
remain as a monument of our friendfliip, and 
efpecially of the gratitude I owe him for his 
kindnefs to me in a period in which I wanted 
a friend. He and Dr. Benfon were fome of the 
firft whom I could truly place in that clafs.* 

* Dr. KippU being now dead, and my attention bavingr 
been long drawn from this fubje£l, I have no longer any 
thoughts of publifhing thofe le£lures ; unlefs I fliould find 
more leifure for the purpofe than I at prefent forefee, and I 
Ihould live to complete various o<her fchemes that I have in 
view. But at my time of life this can hardly be expe£led. 
Thofe leQures were printed in J 762, which is now more than 
forty years ago. 

The 
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The leftarcs on Oratory and Criticifm^ which 
I compofed at Warrington, havef been fome time 
before the Public. In them I have made great 
ufe of Dr. Hartley's doftrine of ajjeciation of 
ideas ^ which appears to me to fupply an cafy 
folution of almoft all the difficulties attending 
this curious fubje(^, and gives us folid maxims, 
inftead of arbitrary fancy. In this extcnfive 
application of the doftrine of aflbciation to the 
bufinefs of criticifm, I think I have fome claim 
to merit. 
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ESSAY 

OS A co«»tB or 

LIBERAL EDUCATION 

rOR CITIL AND ACTIVE LIFB. 
rxRST WBtiSRBb t« 1764. 

It feems to be a defed in our prefent fyf* 
tcm of public education, that a proper courfe 
of ftudies is not provided for gentlemen who 
are defigned to fill the principal ftations of 
aEUve life^ diftinfl from thofe which are 
adapted to the learned frofejjitms. We have 
hardly any medium between an education 
for the counting-^houfe, confining of writing, 
arithmetic, and merchants'^-accounts, and a 
method of inftitution in the abftrad fcien- 
ces: fo that we have nothing liberal, that 
is worth the attention of gentlemen^ whofe 
views neither of theie two oppofite plans may 
fuit 
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2 AN ESSAY Off EDUCATldK. 

Formerly, none but the clergy were thought 
to have any occafiori for learning. It was 
natural, therefore, that the whole plan of 
education, from the grammar-fchool to the 
finifhing at the univerfity, fhould be calcu- 
lated for their ufe. If a few other perfons, 
who were not defigned for holy orders, offer- 
ed theinffelvcs for education, it couM hdt be 
expefled that a courfe of ftudies fhould be 
provided for them only. And, indeed, as all 
thofe perfons who fuperintended the bufi- 
nefs of education were of the clerical order, 
and had themfelves been taught nothing but 
the jhetoric, logic, and fchool- divinity, or civil 
law, t^'hich comprized the whole eoitipafs of 
%rtiitxari learning fck feveral centurf^&, it could 
not he expefted that they fhould ehfeertaia 
idrgcr, or more liberal, viewii of education i 
^nd ftill lefs, that they fhould ftrike out a 
^tdtirfe of ftttdy, for the ufe of inki who 
-were uriiverfalfy thought fd have no need of 
Audy ; and, of whom, 'few were fo fenfible 
of their own wants as to defire any fbch ad* 
•Vantage. 

• *Befides, in thofe days^ the great ends tjf 

^uman fociety feem to have been but litdc 

tinderflood. Men of the greateft irank, fcr^ 

tune, and influence, and who took the ica'd 
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AK ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 3 

in all the affairs of ftate, had no idea of the 
great objeds of wife and extenfivc policy ; 
and therefore c»uld never apprehend that any 
fund of knowledge was reqiiifite for the moft 
eminent ftations in the community. Few 
perfons imagined what were the true fburces 
of wealth, power, and happinefs in a nation. 
Commerce was little underftood, or even at- 
tended to ; and fo flight was the connexion 
of the different nations of Europe, that ge- 
neral politics were very contraded. And thus, 
men's views being narrow, little previous 
furniture of mind was requifite to condud 
them. 

The confequence of ail this was, that th^ 
advances which were made to a more perfe<£l 
and improved fiale of fociety were very flow ; 
and the prefent happier llate of things was 
brought about, rather by an accidental con« 
currence of circumftanccs, than by any ef- 
forts of human wifdom and forefight. We 
fee the hand of Divine Providence in thofe 
revolutions which have gradually given a 
happier turn to afeirs, while men have been 
the pafTjvc and blind inftrumerits of their own 
felicity. 

But the fituation of things at pVefent is 
raftly different from what it was two or three 
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centuries ago. The objeds of human atten- 
tion are prodigioufly multiplied 5 the connex- 
ions of ftates are extended ; a refledion upon 
our prefent advantages, and the ftcps by which 
we have arrived to the degree of power and 
happinefs we now enjoy, has (hown us the 
true fources of them ; and fo thoroughly 
awakened are all the dates' of Europe to a 
fenfe of their true intereils, that we are con- 
vinced, the fame fupine inattention with which 
affeirs were formerly conduced is no longer 
fafe 5 and that, without fuperior degrees of 
wifdom and vigour in political meafures, every 
thing w^e have hitherto gained will infallibly 
be loft, and be quickly transferred to our 
more intelligent and vigilant neighbours. In 
this critical pofture of affairs, more lights^ 
and fuperior induftry, are requifite, both to 
minifters of ftate, and to all perfons who have 
any influence in fchemes of public and na- 
tional advantage ; and confequently a different 
and a better furniture of mind is requifite to 
be brought into the bufinefs of life. 

This is certainly a callupon us to examine 
the ftate of education in this country, and to 
confider how thofe years are employed which 
men pafs previous to their entering into the 
world: for upon this their future behaviour, 

and 
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and fuccefs, miift, in a great mcafure, depend. 
A tranfition, which is not eafy, can never 
be made with advantage ; and therefore it is 
certainly onr wifdom to contrive, that the 
ftudies of youth fhould tend to fit them for 
the bnfinefs of manhood j and that the objedls 
of their attention, and turn of thinking, in 
younger life, Should not be too remote from 
the deftined employment of their riper years, 
if this be not attended to, they muft necef- 
farily be mere novices upon entering the great 
Tvorld, be almoft unavoidably embarrafled in 
their condud, and, after all the time and 
«xpence beftowed upon their education, be 
indebted to a feries of blunders for the moft 
«feful knowledge they will ever acquire. 

In what manner foever thofe gentlemeo 
who are not of any learned profeffion, but 
who, in Qthcr capacities, have rendered the 
moft important fer vices to their country^ 
came by that knowledge which made them 
capable of it, I appeal to themfelves, whether 
any confiderable fhare of it was acquired till 
after they had finifhed their ftudics at the 
univerfity. So remote is the general couxfc 
of ftudy at places of the moft liberal education 
among us from the bufinefs of civil life^ that 
many gentlemen, who have had the. moft li- 
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beral education their country could afford, 
have looked upon the real advantage of fucl> 
an education as very problematical, and have 
either wholly difpenfed with it in their own 
children j or, if they have fent their fons 
through tlie ufual circle of the fcbools, it 
has been chiefly through the influence of 
cuftom and fafhion, or with a view to their 
forming connexions which might be ufeful 
to them in future life. This appears by the 
little folicitude they fliow about their fons 
being grounded in thofe fciences, in which 
they themfelves might pofiibly have been 
confiderabie proficients, when they applied 
to them 'y but which, from their being foreign 
to the bufinefs of life in which they were 
afterwards engaged, they have now wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed, the fevere and proper difciplinc of 
a grammar-fchool is become a common topic 
of ridicule 5 and few young gentlemen, except 
thofe who are defigned for fome of the learnr. 
cd profeflions, are made to fubmit to the 
rigours of it And it is manifeft, that when 
no foundation is laid in a grammatical knx)w- 
ledge of the learned languages (which, in a 
large or public fchool, cannot be done with- 
out very ftridl difcipline, and a fevere appli- 
cation 
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cation osx the part J^oth of the mafler axi4 
fcholar) you,th can l?e but iU qualified to rc-t 
ceivc 2Luy advantage from an univerfity edu- 
cation- Young gentlemen, themfelves £o £re-r 
quently Ijiear the learning which is taught in 
fchqols aixd univerfities ridiquled, that they 
often make themfelves eafy with giviag ^ 
very fuperficial attention to it; cQijclud^ng> 
from the turn of converfation in the companj^ 
they geqerally fall into, and which they, qx? 
pe^a to keep, that a few years will confoui|4 
all <iiftin^ion of learned and u^l^a^ned, ajiid 
make it impoiUble to be knowfi whether ^ 
ms^n ha4 improved hi3 time ^t th^ .u^iv.9r|j^ 
or not 

Thefe evils certainly oall for redrefs 5 aA4 
let a perfoij be repkoncd a proj^^qr, a^yiXipn- 
ary, or whatever any body pleaftsir fhat.i^Rap 
is a friend of hi^ country who obferves, ^nd 
endeavours to fupply, any 4^^!^ i^ ^^ip ^'- 
thods of educating youtjb. A weU-xDes^ning 
and a feniible iaan may be ^jj^i&^k^y Jbut. f, 
good intention, efpecially if it.be notiwhpUy 
unaccompanied with good fenfe, ought to be 
exempted from cenfure. What has occpr- 
ffed to me upon thi$ fubjed I £hall, with- 
out any further apology, propofe to my fel- 
low-citizens, and fellow-tutors, hppiag ths^t 
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it will meet with a candid reception. It is 
'true, I can boaft no long or extenfive experi- 
ence in the bufinefs of education, but I have 
not been a mere fpei^ator in this fcene; 
which, I hope, may exempt me from the 
ridicule and contempt which have almoft ever 
fallen upon the fchemes of thofe perfons who 
have written . only from their clofets, and, 
without any experience, have rafhly attempt- 
ed to handle this fubjedl, in which, of all 
others, experiments only ought to guide 
theory j upon which hardly any thing worth 
attending to can be advanced a priori; and 
where the greateft geniufes, for want of ex- 
perience, have been the greateft vifionaries j 
laying fchemes the leaft capable of being re- 
duced to pradice, or the moft abfurd if they 
had been put in praQice.* 

Let it be remembered, that the difficulty 
under prefcnt coniideration is, how to fill up 
with advantage thofe years which immediate- 
ly precede a young gentleman*s engaging in 
thofe higher IJjheres of aflive life in which 



♦ Since this was written, which is near forty years ago, 
few perfqns have had more to do in the bufinefs of education 
than myfclf ; and what I then planned in theory, has been 
carried into execution by myfelf, and others with, I believe, 
univcrfal approbaMn. 

he 
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he is deftined-to move. Within the depart- 
ment of aSlive life^ I fuppofe to be compre- 
hended all thofe ftations in which a man's 
conduft will confiderably afFed the liberty 
and the property of his countrymen, and the 
riches, the ftrength, and the fecurity of his 
cotintry; the firft and moft important ranks 
of which are filled by gentlemen of large 
property, who have tbemfelves the greateft 
intereft in the fate of their country, and who 
are within the influence of an honourable 
ambition to appear in the charader of ma- 
giftrates and legiflators in the date, or of 
Handing near the helm of affairs, and' guid-^ 
ing the fecret fprings of government. 

The profeffidn of Law, alfo, certainly 
comes within the above defcription of civil 
and adive life, if a man hope to be any thing 
more than a praGifing attorney ; the prdfef- 
fion of arms, too, if a gentleman have any* 
expedlation of arriving at the higher ranks 
of military preferment ; and the bufinefs of 
merchandife, if we look beyond the fervilc 
drudgery of the warehoufe or counting-houfe. 
Divines and phyficians I confider to be inte- 
refted in this fubjeft, only as gentlemen and 
general fcholars, or as perfons who converfe, 
and have influence, with gentlemen engaged 

in 
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in adive life, without. aay particular view to 
their refpe<5live profeffions- 

That tlie parents aad friciads of youQg 
gentlemen deftined to aft in any of thefc 
important fpheres, may" not think a liberal 
education unneceflkry to them, and that the 
young gentlemen themfelves may enter with 
fpirit into the enlarged views of their friends 
and tutors; I would humbly propose fome 
new articles of acad^mioal inilrudion, fuch 
as have a nearer and more evident connexion 
with the bufinefs of a<5iive life, and which 
may therefore bid fairer tb engage the at- 
tention^ and wmfe the thinking powers, of 
young gentlemen of an a^ive genius. TJnc 
fubjefts I would recommend are civil his- 
I'OKY^ and more cfpecially, the important 
obje<as of CIVIL POLICY } fuch as the theory 
of laws, government, naanufadures, com- 
merce, naval force, &c. with whatever may 
be demonftratod from hiftory to have contri- 
buted to the flourifhing ftate of nations, to 
lendering.a people happy and populous at 
home^ and. formidable abroad ; together with 
thoie articles pf previous information without 
which it is impofiible to underfiand the na<- 
turc, connexions, and mutual rnfluences of 
titofe great . pbjeds. 

To 
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To give a clearer idea of the fobjedis I 
would propofe to the ftudy of youth at place$ 
of public aiKl liberal education, I have fub- 
joincd plans of three diilin<5t courfes of lee* 
tures, which I apprehend, may be fubfer* 
vjcnt to this defign, divided into fuch por- 
tions as, experience has taught me, may be 
conveniently difcuffed in famihar le<3tires of 
an hour each,* 

The firft courfe is on the study of his- 
tory in general, and in its moft extenfive 
fenfc- It will be feen to confift of fuch ar- 
ticles as tend to enable a young gentleman 
to read hiftory with underftandingj and to 
reap the moft valuable fruits of that engaging 
ftudy. I ihall not go over the particulars df 
the courfe in this place : let the fyllabus fpeak 
for itfelf Let it only be* obferved, that my 
view was, not merely to make hiftory intel- 
ligible to perfons who may choofe to read it 
for their amufement j but principally, to fa- 
cilitate its fubferviency to the higheft ufes to 
which it can be applied j to contribute to its 
forming the able ftatefman, and the iiitelli- 

* Thefe SyUabufes are not now annexed to this ^ay, as 
they were at its firft publication. That relating to the USufti 
on Hiftory will, of courfe, be contained in this wgrk, and 
the publication of the two others^ was rendered unneceflkry 
'or the reafons already given in the Preface, 

gent 
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gent and nfeful citizen. It i* true> that this 
is comprifing a great deal more than the title 
of the courfe will fuggcft. But under the 
head of objects <>f attention to a reader ofhif- 
iory^ it was found convenient to difcufs the 
principal of thofe fubjedis which every gen- 
tleman of a liberal education is expcded to 
underftand, though they do not generally fall 
under any divifion of the fciences in a courfe 
t)f academical education : and yet without a 
competent knowledge of thefe fubjeds, no 
perfon can be qualified to ferve his country 
except in the loweft capacities. 

This courfe of leaftures, it is alfo prefumcd, 
will be found to contain a comprehenfive 
fyftem of that kind of knowledge which is 
peculiarly requifite to gentlemen who intend 
to travel. For, finee the great objed of 
attention to a reader of hiftory, and to a 
gentleman upon his travels, are evidently the 
fame, it muft be of equal fervice to them 
both, to have their importance, and mutual 
influences, pointed out to them. 

It will likewife be evident to any perfon 
who infpeds this fyllabus, that the fubjeft of 
COMMERCE has by no means been overlooked. 
And it is hoped, that when thofe gentlemen, 
who are intended to ferve themfelves and 

their 
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their country in the refpedlable charader of 
merchants, have beard the great noaxims of 
commerce difcufTed in a fcientifical and con- 
nedcd manner, as they deferve, they will not 
eafily be influenced by notions adopted in a 
random and hafiy manner^ a&d from foper- 
ficial views of things : whereby they might, 
otherwife, be induced to enter into meafures 
feemingly gainful at prefent, but in the end 
prejudicial to their country, and to themfelves 
and their pofterity, as members of it. 

The next courfe of ledures, the plan, of 
which is briefly delineated, is upon the His-r 
TORY OF ENGLAND, and IS dcfigned to he • 
an exemplification of the manner of ftudying 
hiftory recommended, in, the former courfe;^ 
in which the great ufes of it are fliown, and 
the aSual progrefs of every important ob* 
Jed of attention diftindly marked, from the 
earliefl accounts of the ifland to the prefent 
time. 

To make young gentlemen flill more tho- 
roughly acquainted with their own country, 
a third courfe of ledures (in connexion with 
the two others) is fubjoined, viz. on its pre-; 

SENT CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. But the 

particular ufes of thefe two courf<^ of ledurps 
weed not be pointed out here, as they are 

fufiiciently 
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fufficiently explained in the introdudory ad- 
drefles prefixed to each of them. 

That an acquaintance with the fabjeds of 
thefc ledures is calculated to form the ftatef- 
man, the military commander, the lawyer, 
the merchant, and the accompliflicd country 
gentleman, cannot be difputed. The princi- 
pal objedion that may be made to this fchcme, 
is the introdudion of thefe fubjeds into 
academies, and fuhmitting them to the exa- 
mination of youth, of the age at which they 
are ufually fent to fuch places of education. 
It will be laid by fome, that thefe fubjeQs are 
too deep and too intricate, for their tender 
age and weak intelleds ; and that, after all, it 
• can be no more than an outline of thefe great 
branches of knowledge that can be communi- 
cated to youth. 

To prevent being mifunderftood, let it be 
obferved, that I would not propofc that this 
courfe of ftudies Ihould be entered upon by a 
young gentleman till he be fixteen or feven- 
teen years of age, or at leaft, and only in fome 
particular cafes, fifteen years ; at which time 
of life, it is well known to all perfons con- 
cerned in the education of youth, that their fa- 
culties have attained a confiderable degree of 
Tipenefs, and that, by proper addrefs, they are 

as 
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as capable of Altering into any fubjcd of fpc- 
enlation as they ever will be. What is there 
in any of the fubjeds mentioned above, which 
requires more acntenefs, or compreheniion^ 
than algebra, geometry, logic, or metaphy- 
fics ; to which ftudent^ are generally made to 
apply about the fame age ? 

And if it be only an outline of political and 
commercial knowledge, &c. that can be ac- 
quired in the method I propofe 5 let it be ob- 
ferved, that it is nothing more than the rudi- 
ments of any fctence that can be taught in 
a place of education. The matter of fcience is 
a charader of which nothing more than the 
outline is ever drawn at an Academy, or the 
Univtrrfity. It is never finifhed but by affi- 
duoiis and long-continued application after^ 
wards. And fuppofing that only the firft 
rudioient^, the grand, pkin, and leading 
maxims of policy, with refped to arts, arms^ 
commcaxjc, &c. be communicated to a young 
gcotlethan, if they be fuch maxims as he is 
rcaHy defianed to purfue in life, is it not 
better diat he have fome knowledge of them 
communicated early, and at a time when it is 
iikdy to make the deepeft and moft laftia^ 
impreffion^ than to be thrown into the prao 
ticc without any regular theory at all? It 

is 
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is freely acknowledged, that the maa of bu- 
finefs is not to be finifhed at an academy, 
any more than the man of fcience. This 
chara^er is not the child of inflrudion and 
theory only 5 but, on the other hand, neither 
18 it the mere offspring of pradice without 
inftruiSlion. And, certainly, if a knowledge 
of thefe fubjedls be of any ufe, the earlier 
they are attended to (after a perfon is capable 
of attending to them to any purpofe) and the 
more regular is the method in which they are 
taught, the greater chance there is for their 
being thoroughly underilood. 

When fubjefls which have a connexion 
are explained in a regular fyftcm, every article 
is placed where the moft light is refleded 
upon it from the neighbouring fubjeds. The 
plaineft things are difcufled in the firft place, 
and are made to ferve as axioms, and the 
foundation of thofe which are treated of 
afterwards. Without this, regular method of 
fludying the elements of any fcience, it feems 
impoffible ever to gain a clear and compre- 
henfive view of it. But after a regular in- 
ftitution, any particular part of a plan of 
inftrudion may be enlarged at any time, with 
eafe, and without confufion. With how 
much more eafe and diftindnefs would, a 

peribn 
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perfon be able to deliver himfelf upon any 
fubjcd of policy, or commerce, who had had 
every thing belonging to it explained to him 
in its proper connexion, than another perfon 
of equal abilities, who ihould only have con- 
fidered the fubje6t in a random manner, read- 
ing any treatife that might happen to fall in 
his way, or adopting his maxims from the 
company he might accidentally keep, and, con- 
fequcntly, liable to be impofed upon by the 
interefted views with which men very often 
both write and fpeak. For thefe are fubjeds, 
on which almoft every writer or fpeaker is to 
be fufpeded ; fo much has party and intereft 
to do with every thing relating to them. 

Since, however, thefe fubjeds do enter 
into all fenfible converfation, efpecially with 
gentlemen engaged in civil life, it is a cir- 
cumftance extremely favourable to the ftudy 
of them, that converfation will come greatly 
in aid of the ledures the young gentlemen 
hear upon them. It cannot fail to roufe their 
attention, and increafe their application to 
their ftudies, when they hear the fubjeds of 
them difcufled by their fathers, and the elder 
part of their friends and acquaintance, for 
whofeunderftanding and turn of thinking they 
have conceived a great efteem. They will 

Vol. I. c liften 
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llftcn with greater attention to grave and judi- 
cious perfons, and become much more fotid of 
their company, when they are able to Uflder- 
ftand their converfation, and to enter occa- 
lionally into it ; when they can fay, that fuch 
a. fentimeht, or fad, was advanced in their 
ledurcs, and that one of their fellow-pupib^ 
or themfelves, made fuch a remark upon it. 
It is no wonder, that many young gentlemen 
give but little attention to their prefent ^dies, 
when they find that the fubjcds of them are 
never difcuffed in any fenfible converfation, 
to which they are ever admitted. If ftudying 
thefe fubjedls only ferve to give the generality 
of young gentlemen a tafte for convedSng 
upon them, and qualify them to appear to 
tolerable advantage in fuch converfations, the 
variety of lights, in which they are viewed 
upon thofe occafions, cannot fail to make 
them more generally underftood : and the 
better thefe fubjeds are underftood by the 
bulk of the nation, the more probable it is 
that the nation will be benefited by fuch 
knowledge. 

If I were afked, what branches of know- 
ledge a young gentleman fhould, in my judg- 
ment, be mafter of, before he can fludy this 
courfe with advantage ; I would anfwer, that 

a knowledge 
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a knowledge of the learned languages is 
notdbibliitely ncceffary, but is very defirable; 
eipecially fiich an inlight into Latin as may 
enable a perfon to read the eafier claflics, and 
fupcrfedc the nfe of a didionary, with refpedl 
to thofe more difficult Englifli words which 
are derived from the Latin. The Undent of 
this courfe fhould underftand French very 
well, he fhould alfo be a pretty good accompt- 
ant, be acquainted with the more nfefiil 
branches of pradical mathematics; and, if 
poifible, have fome knowledge of algebra and; 
geometry, which ought to be indifpenfable in» 
cveiy plan of liberal education. 

Some will be ready to objeft to thefe fiudies^ 
that a turn for fpcculation unfits men for 
bufinefs. I anfwer, that nothing is more true, 
if thofe fpeculations be foreign to their em- 
ployment. It is readily acknowledged, thar 
a turn for poetry and the belles lettres might 
hurt a tradefman, that the ftudy of natural' 
philofophy might interfere with the pradice 
of the law, and metaphyfics and the abftradl 
fciencfts with the duty of a foldier. But it 
can never be faid that a counfellor can be 
unfitted for his pradice by a tafte for the ftudy 
of the law ; or that a commander would be the 
worfe foldier for ftudying books written on 

c 2 the 
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the art of war : nor can it be fuppofed that a 
merchant would do lefs bufinefs, or to worfc 
purpofe, for having acquired a fondnefs for 
fnch writers as have beft explained the princi- 
ples of trade and commerce, and for being 
qualified to read them with underftanding 
and judgment. 

It muft be allowed, that the mechanical 
parts of any employment will be beft per- 
formed by perfons who have no knowledge, 
or idea, of any thing beyond the mere prac- 
tice. When a man's faculties are wholly 
employed upon one fingle thing, it is more 
probable that he will make hi mfelf complete- 
ly mafter of it; and, having no farther or 
higher views, he will more contentedly, and 
more cheerfully, give his whole time to his 
proper objedt. But no man who can afford 
the expence of a liberal education, enters upon 
any bufinefs with a view to fpend his whole 
life in the mere mechanical part of it, and in 
performing a taflc impofed on him. A man 
of fpirit will laudably afpire to be a mafter 
jn his turn ; when he muft be direded by his 
own lights, and when he will find hi mfelf 
miferably bewildered, if he have acquired no 
more knowledge than was fufiicient for him 
while he followed the direftion of others. 

Befides» 
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Befides, in the cafe of merchandife, if one 
branch fail, there is no refource but in more 
extenfive knowledge. A man who has been 
ufcd to go only in one beaten track, and who 
has had no idea given him of any other^ for 
fear of his being tempted to leave it, will be 
wholly at a lofs when it happens that that 
track can be no longer ufed 5 while a perfon 
who has a general idea of the whole conrfe of 
the country may be able to ftrike out another, 
and perhaps a better road than the former. 

I am aware of a different kind of objedtion, 
from another quarter, which it behoves me not 
to overlook. The advocates for the old plan of 
education, and who diflike innovations in the 
number, or the diftribution, of the fciences 
in which ledures are given, may objed to the 
admifHon of thefe ftudies, as in danger of at- 
trading the attention of thofe Undents who 
are defigned for the learned profelfions j and 
thereby interfering too much with that which 
has been found, by the experience of genera- 
tions, to be the beft for fcholars, the proper 
fubjeds of which are fufficient to fill up all 
their time, without thefe fupernumerary ar- 
ticles. I anfwer, that the fubjeds of thefe 
leftures are by no means neceffary articles of 
a mere fcholaftic education j but that they 

c 3 arc 
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arc fuch as fchciiwrp ougtit jto have fomc «c- 
jquaintance with; and that witi^opt £>9ie 
acquaintance with them, they inuft) oa lau&y 
occafions, appear to great ^iCatdY^pltAg/^ 19, tkc 
prefent ftate of knowledge. 

Time was when fcholars might, with a good 
grace, difclaim all pretenfions to aijy branch 
of knowledge but what was taught in the WU^ 
verfities. Perhaps they would be the more 
revered by the vulgar on account of fofih 
ignorance, as an argument of their being more 
abftraded from the world. Few books were 
written but by critics and antiquaries, for the 
ufe of men like themfelves. The literati of 
thofe da\ s had comparatively little free inter- 
courfe but among themfelves; tlje Iparjied 
world, and the common world, bpiqg much 
more diftind from one another th^n they are 
now. Scholars by profeffion read, wrote, and 
converfed in no language but the Roman- 
They would have been ^fhamed to h?Lve e?- 
prefled themfelves in bad Latin, but not in 
the leaft of being guilty of any impropriety 
in the ufe of their mother tongue, which 
they confidered as belonging only to the vul- 
gar. 

But thofe times of revived antiquity have 
had their ufe, an4 are now nq more. We 

arc 
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am obliged to the liearned labours of our fore- 
£jktheir» for fearc}iiag into ail the remains of 
antiquity, ^nd illuflxating valuable ancient 
abhors 9 ^V^ ^^^ maxims of life will not 
fftit the world as it is ^t prefent. The poUte- 
nefs of the times has brQug|[it the learned s^nd 
the innl^rped into . more familiar intercourfe 
than thf y had before. They find thcmfelve? 
obliged to oonverfe upon the fame topics. 
The fubjeds of modern hiftory, policy, arts, 
manufaduresi comiperce, &c. are the general 
topics of all fenfible converffition. Every 
thing is faid in our own tongue, little is even 
vrritten in a foreign or dead language-, and 
every Britiih author is iludious of writing 
with propriety in his native Englifh. Critir 
cifm, which was formerly the great bufinefs 
q£ a fcholajr's life, is now become the amufe- 
ment of a leifure hour, and this but to a few; 
fo that a hundredth part of the time which 
was formerly given to criticifm and antiqui- 
ties is enough, in this age, to gain a man 
the character of a profound fcholar. The 
topics of fenfible converfation are likewife 
the favourite fubjedls of all the capital writ- 
ings of the prefent age, which are read with 
eq\ial. ayidity by gentlemen, merchants, law- 
yers, phyficians, and divines. 

c 4 Now, 
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Now, when the courfe of reading, think- 
ing, and converfation, even among fcholars, 
is become fo very difFerent from what it was, 
is it not reafonable that the plan of even fcho- 
laftic education fhould, in fome meafurc, 
vary with it ? The neceffity of the thing 
has already, in many inftances, forced a 
change ; and the fame increaling neceffity 
will either force a greater and more general 
change, or we muft not be furpriicd to find 
our fchools, academies, and univerfities de- 
ferted, as wholly unfit to qualify men to ap- 
pear with advantage in the prefent age. 

In many private fchoqjs and academies, 
we find feveral things taught now, which 
were never made the fubjeds of fyftematical 
infirudion in former times ; and in thofe of 
our univerfities, in which it is the intereft 
of the tutors to make their ledures of real 
ufe to their pupils, and where ledures are not 
mere matters of form, the profefibrs find the 
neceflity of delivering themfelves in Englifti. 
And the evident propriety of the thing muft 
neceffarily make this pradice more general, 
notwithftanding the moft fuperftitious regard 
to eftablifhed cuftoms. 

But let the profefibrs condud themfelves 
by what maxims they pleafe, the ftudents 

will, 
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will, of courfe, be influenced by the tafte of 
the company they keep in the world at large, 
to which young gentlemen in this age have 
an earlier admiifibn than they had formerly. 
How can it be expeded that the prefent fet 
of fludents fox divinity fhould apply to the 
ftudy of the dead languages with the afliduity 
of their fathers and grandfathers, when they 
find fo many of the ufes of thofe languages 
no longer fubfifting ? What can they think 
it willavail them to make the purity of the 
Latin flyle their principal ftudy, for feveral 
years of the mofl: improveablc part of their 
life^ when they are fenfible, that they (hall 
have little more occafion for it than other 
gentlemen, or than perfons in common life, 
when they have left the univcrfity ? And 
how can it be otherwife, but that their pri- 
vate reading and ftudies fhould fometimes be 
different from the courfe of their public in- 
ftru6lions when the favourite authors of the 
public, the merits of whom they hear dif- 
cuffcdin every company, even by their tutors 
themfelves, write upon quite different fub- 
jefls? 

In fuch a ftate of things, the advantage of 
a regular f3rftematical inflrudion in thofe 
ftibjeds, which are treated of in books that 

in 
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m fad engage the atteiation of all the world, 
the learned leaft of all excepted, and which 
enter into all converfationa, where it i$ worth 
a man's while to beat a part, or to make 
a figure, cannot be doubtc4. And I am of 
opinion, that thefe ftudie^ may be condii<^?4 
in fuch a manner, as will interfere veary littlf 
with a fufiiciently clofe application to otber^. 
Students in medicine and divinity ra»y be 
admitted to thefe iludieis later than thofe for 
whofe real ufe in life they are prineipally i^^ 
tended ; not till they be fufficiently grovnndefi 
in the clafiics, faaTC fiudied logic, oratpry, 
and criticifm, or any thing elfe th^t may bp 
deemed ufeful, previous to tho(e ftudies which 
are peculiar to their refpeflive pfQ&^ons; 
and even then, thefe new fiudies may be 
loiade a matter of annifeiQcnt, rather than an 
article of buiinefs. 

With refped to divines, it ougHt more«- 
over to be ccmddeared, that the fame revQliji«- 
tions in the fiate of knowled^, which call 
their attention to thefe new ftudies have, jn 
a great meafure, fucnifhed them with t^mf 
for their application to them; by rele»&Jg 
them from feveral fubjedts, the fiiady of 
which was formerly the great bufmefs of di- 
vines, and engrofied almoft their whole time. 

And 
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And though new fubjeds ,havc been ftarted 
within the proTisce of divinity, it does not 
appear to me, that they require fo much 
time and application as was ufually given to 
thoie other Audies, the ufe of which is now fu- 
pcrfeded. I mean, principally, fchool- divinity, 
and tl^e canon law ; not to mention logic and 
metaphyfics, which were formerly a more in- 
tricate bufinefs, and took up much more timc^ 
than they do now« 

Let a perfon but look over the table of 
contents to the works of Thomas Aquinas, 
which were read^ fiudied, or commented upon^ 
by all divines a few centuries ago, and he 
will be convinced, that it muft have required 
both more acutenefs to comprehend the fub- 
jeds of them, and more time to ftudy and 
digeft them in any tolerable manner, than it 
would require to become exceedingly well 
verfed in all the branches of knowledge I 
would now recommend. 

The canon law was not lefs complex than 
both the common and Hatute law of Eng- 
land, and every clergyman of eminence was 
under a neceflity of underflanding, not only 
the general principles and theory of that fyf- 
tem, but even the minutiae of the pradice. 
Good fenfe, and a free accefs to the fcrip* 

tures, 
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tures, have at length (aififted, perhaps, by an 
averiion to abftrad fpeculations) thrown down 
the whole fabric of fchool-divinity, and the 
rife of the civil above the ecclefiaftical power 
in this realm has reduced the theory and prac- 
tice of the Englifli canon law within very 
narrow bounds. And as to the little that now 
remains in ufe, very few clergymen need 
trouble themfelves about it. 

In this country a knowledge of the canon 
law cannot be faid to be of any ufe, and that 
of the civil law of the Romans can only be 
interefting to curious and fpeculative perfons, 
having no connexion with any laws in the 
United States. 

It is acknowledged^ that the attention of 
ftudents in theology, and other learned pro- 
feflions, is much engaged by mathematical 
and philofophical ftudies which have been 
cultivated of late years. I rejoice in fo va- 
luable an acceffion to human fcience, and 
would be far from fhortening the time that 
is given to them in places of liberal education. 
i rather wifti there were more room for thofe 
ftudies in fuch places, and better provifion for 
teaching them. But, notwithftandiiig this, 
there is room enough for a fmall portion of 
time and attention to be given to the fubjeds 

I would 
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I would here recommend ; and it is not much 
of either that I would plead for, in the cafe 
of gentlemen intended for the learned pro- 
feffions. 

The method in which thefe ledlures may 
be taught to the moft advantage, I apprehend 
to be the following; and experience has in 
fome meafure formed my judgment in this 
cafe. 

Let the ledurer have a pretty full text 
before him, digefted with care, containing 
not only a method of difcourfing upon the 
fubjedis, but alfo all the principal arguments 
he adduces, and all the leading fa&s he makes 
ufe of to fupport his hypothefis. Let this 
text be the fubjed of a regular, but familiar 
difcourfe, not exceeding an hour at a time ; 
with a clafs not exceeding twenty, or thirty. 
Let the ledurer give his pupils all encourage* 
ment to enter occafionally into the converfa- 
tion, by propofing queries, or making any 
objedions, or remarks, that may occur to 
them. Let all the ftudents have an opportu- 
nity of perufing this text, if not of copying it, 
in the mtervals between the ledures, and let 
near half of the time for leduring be fpent in 
receiving from the ftudents a minute account 
of the particulars of the preceding lediure^ 

and 
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and in explaining any difficulties they might 
have met with in it ; in order that no fubjed 
be quitted, till the tutor be morally certain 
that his pupils thoroughly underftand it. 

Upon every fubjeO of importance, let the 
tutor make references to the principal authors: 
v^ho have treated of it ; and if the fubjed be a 
controverted one, let him refer to books writ- 
ten on both fides of the queftion. Of thefc 
references, let the tutor occafionally reqxiirc 
an account, and fometimes a written abftrad. 
LafUy, let the tutor feled a proper' number 
of the moft important qneftions that can 
arife from the fubjed of the lednres, and let 
them be propofed to the ftvuients as excrcifes, 
to be treated in the form of orations^ thefes, 
or differtations, as he fhali think fit. More- 
over, if he judge it convenient, let him appoint 
rewards to thofe who (hall handle the fubjed: 
in the moft judicious manner. 

Young gentlemen defigned for the learned 
profefilons need not be put upon thcfe exer- 
cifes, or reading all the authors referred to. 
It may be fufficient for them to attend the 
Icflures as they are delivered. And as I 
would not advife that the Icdures be given 
with fhorter intervals between them than 
three days, they cannot interfere much with 
their application to their proper ftudies. 

I think 
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t think I could afliga ver^ fatisfadory 
reafons for each of the directions I have laid 
down above, but I flatter myfclf they will 
fugged themfelves 3 if not upon the bare 
perufal, at lead upon any attempt to reduce 
them to pradice. I ihall only take notice of 
an obje£lion that may be made to one parti^ 
cular article in this method. 

Some may objed to the encouragement I 
would give the fludents to propofe objections 
at the time of leduring. This cullom, they 
may fay, will tend to interrupt the courfe of 
the ledure, and promote a fpirit of imperti- 
nence and conceit in young perfons. I anfwer^ 
that every inconvenience of this kind may be 
obviated by the manner in which a tutor de- 
livers himfeif in ledturing. A proper mixture 
of dignity and freedom (which are fo far from 
being incompatible, that they mutually fct 
off one another) will prevent, or reprefs, all 
impertinent and unfea£>nable remarks, at the 
fame time that it will encourage thofe which 
are modeft and pertinent. 

But fuppofe a ledurer ibould not be able 
immediately to give a fatisfadory anfwer to 
an objedion that might be darted by a feniiblc 
ftudent He muft be confcious of his having 
Wade very ridiculous preteniions, and having 

given 
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given himfclf improper airs, if it give him 
any pain to tell his clafs, that he will reconfi- 
der a fubjed ; or even to acknowledge him- 
felf miftaken. It depends wholly upon a 
tutor's general difpofition, and his ufual man- 
ner of addrefs, whether he lofe, or gain, 
ground in the efteem of his pupils by fuch a 
declaration* Every tutor ought to have con- 
fidered the fubieds on which he gives ledures 
with attention ^ but no man can be expedXed 
to be infallible. For my own part, I would 
not forego the pleafure, and advantage, which 
accrue, both to my pupils and to myfelf, 
from this method, together with the oppor- 
tunity it gives me of improving my ledures, 
by means of the many ufeful hints which are 
often flarted in this familiar way of difcourf- 
ing upon a fubjeft, for any inconvenience I 
have yet found to attend it, or that I can 
imagine may poflibly attend it. 

I cannot help flattering myfelf, that were 
the ftudies I have here recommended gene- 
rally introduced into places of liberal educa- 
tion, the confequence might be happy for this 
country in fome future period. Many of the 
political evils, under which this, and every 
country in the world, labour, are not owing 
to' any want of a love for our country, but to 

an 
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an ignorance of its real conftitution and in- 
terefts. Befides, the very circumftance of 
giving that attention which I would recom- 
mend to its conftitution and interefts, would 
unavoidably beget a love and afFedion for 
them ; and might, perhaps, contribute more 
to produce, propagate, and inflame, a fpirit 
of patriotifm than any other circumftance. 
And certainly, if there be the moft diftant 
profpecl of this valuable end being gained by 
an application to thefe ftudies, it cannot fail 
to recommend them to every true lover of 
his country, in an age in which the minds 
of fo many are blinded, and milled, by a fpirit 
of fadion j and, what is more alarming, 
when a tafte for luxury and expence is fo 
high, that there is reafon to fear it may, in 
many cafes, be fuperior to all other regards ; 
and when, in many breafts, it already appa- 
rently threatens the utter extindion of a fpirit 
of patriotifm. 

What was it that made the Greeks, the 
Romans in early ages, and other nations of 
antiquity, fuch obftinate patriots, that they 
had even no idea of any obligation fuperior to 
a regard for their country, but that the con- 
ftant wars they were obliged to maintain 
with the neighbouring nations kept the idea 

Vol. I. p of 
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of their country perpetually in vievr, and 
always oppofed to that of other nations ? It 
IS the fame circumftancc that gives our 
common foldiers and feamen more cf the 
genuine fpirit of patriotifm than is felt by any 
other order of men in the community, not- 
withftanding they have the leaft intercil in it* 
Now the courfe of inttruftion I would intro- 
duce, would bring the idea of our country 
more early int© the minds of Britiih youths 
and habituate them to a conftant and clofe 
attention to it. And why fhould not the 
praGice of thinking, reading, converfing, and 
nvriting about t?he interefl of our country, an- 
fwer the fame purpofe with the moderns, thart 
fighting for it did among the ancients ? 

It is a circumftancc of particular confc- 
quence, that this enthufiaflic love for our 
country would by this means be imbibed by 
perfons of fortune, rank, and influence, in 
whom it might be effe(flual to the moft im- 
portant purpofes ; who might have it in their 
power, not only to wifh well to their country, 
but to render it, the greateft real ferviccs. 
Such men would not only, as is the cafe with 
private foldiers or feamen, be able to employ 
the force of n fingle arm in its defence, but 
plight animate the hearts, and engage the 

hands 
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hands of tboufands in its canie. Of what 
unfpeakable advantage might be one miniftcr 
of ftatc, one military commanderi or even a 
fingle member of parliament, who thoroughly 
nnderftood the ihterefts of his country, and 
who poftponed every other intereft and confi- 
deration to it ! 

This is not teaching politics to low me- 
chanics and manufadurers, or encouraging 
the ftudy of it among perfons with whom it 
could be of no fervice to their country, and 
often a real detriment to themfelves ; though 
we may fee in thofe perfons, how poffible it 
is for the public paifions to fwallow up all 
the private ones, when the objeds of them ane 
kept frequently in view, and are much dwelt 
upon in the mind. The fame zeal that is 
the fubjed of ridicule in perfons of no weight 
or influence in the ftate, would be moft glo- 
rious and happy for their country in a more 
advantageous fituation. 

Some may perhaps objefl to thefe ftudies, 
as giving too much encouragement to that 
turn for politics, which they may think is 
already immoderate in the lower and middle 
ranks of men among us. But muft not poli- 
tical knowledge be communicated to thofe 
to whom it may be of real ufe, becaufe j2l 
D a fondncfs 
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fondncfs for the ftudy may extend beyond its 
proper bounds, and be catchcd by fome pcr- 
fons who had better remain ignorant of it ? 
Befides, it ought to be confidered, that how 
ridiculous foever fome may make themfelves 
by pretenfions to politics, a true friend of 
liberty will be cautious how he difcourages a 
fondnefs for that kind of knowledge, which 
has ever been the favourite fubje^l of writing 
and converfation in all free ftates. Only ty- 
rants, and the friends of arbitrary power, have 
ever taken umbrage at a turn for political 
knowledge, and political difcourfes, among 
even the loweft of the people. Men will 
ftudy, and converfe about what they are in- 
terefted in, efpecially if they have any in- 
fluence ; and though the afs in the fable was 
in no concern who was his mafter, lincc he 
could but carry his ufual load j and though 
the fubje^ts of a defpotic monarch need not 
trouble themfelves about political difputes and 
intrigues, which never terminate in a change 
of meafures, but only of menj yet, in a 
free country, where even private perfons have 
much at flake, cv^ry man is nearly interefted 
in the condud of his fuperiors, and cannot be 
an unconcerned fpeflator of what is tranf- 
afled by them. With refpe(S to influence, 

the 
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the fcntimcnts of the loweft vulgar in Eng- 
land are not wholly infignificant, and a wife 
minifter will ever pay fome attention to them. 

It is our wifdom, therefore, to provide that 
all perfbns w^ho have any influence in political 
meafures be well inftrufted in the great and 
leading principles of wife policy. This is 
certainly an objed of the greatcft importance. 
Inconveniencies ever attend a general appli- 
cation to any kind of knowledge, and no doubt 
will attend this. But they are inconveniencies 
which a friend to liberty need be under no 
apprehenfions about. 

What is faid in this Eflay to recommend 
the ftudy of the principles of general policy to 
Engliflimen, is much more applicable to Ame- 
ricans, as every individual has much more 
influence in public meafures. In fad, the 
greateft attention is adlually given to them 
by almoft all perfons in the United States. 
It is, therefore, the more neceflary that they 
be well inftruif^ed in the true principles of 
government and general policy, that they may 
be the better qualified to give their votes on 
public occafions with real judgment, and 
without prejudice, to which members of free 
ftates are peculiarly liable ; every competitor 
for power having an intereft in biaffing others 
D 3 in 
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in favour of himfelf, and his peculiar princi- 
ples. 

I may poflibly promife myfclf too mucb^ 
from the general introduction of the Audies I 
have recommended in this EfTay into pkces 
of liberal education ^ but a little enthufiafm is 
always excufabic in pcrfons wrho propofe and 
recommend ufeful innovations. I have en- 
deavoured to reprefent the ftate of education 
in this view as clearly and as fully as I have 
been ablej and I defirc my propofals for 
emendations to have no more weight than the 
faireft reprefentation will give them, in the 
minds of the cool and the unbiaffed. 
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LECTURE L 

H^hy Hijlory is fo generally pleafing and intercjiingt 
Hiflory fervcs to amufe the Imagination^ and in- 
tereft the Pajffions. Advantage of Hiftory above 
Fiction. It improves the Underjlanding^ and fits 
Men for the Bufinefe of Life. Some Advantages 
of Hiftory above Experience.^ Peculiarly ufeful 
to Princes. FaCls effential to all Knowledge. Po-^ 
iitical Knowledge ufeful in every Station of Life. 
Hiftory frees the Mind from many Prejudices^ 
and particularly national Prejudices. The Ufc 
of Hiftory to the Ladies. All hnprovemcnt in 
the Science of Government derived from Hiftory 4 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

The ftudy of Hiftory is more or lefs the 
employment of all pcrfons of reading and 
education. This was, indeed, the eariiefl 
nfe that was made of letters. For the moft 
ancient poems were almoft entirely hiftorical > 
and verfe was firft cultivated in preference to 
profe (which feems to be the moft natural 
vehicle of hiftory) as the beft, becaufe the 
moft fecure method of tranfmitting to pofte- 
fity the knowledge of paft events. In all 
ikges the writing of hiftory has employed the 
D 4 ableft 
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ablcft men of all nations ; and to this day 
hardly any writer enjoys a greater, a more 
extenfive, and what will probably be a more 
lafting reputation, than a good hiftorian. 

The infinite variety there is in the fubjeds 
of hiftory, makes it inviting to perfons of 
every difpofition. It may be either ttiiling or 
ferious. It fupplies materials with equal 
cafe, and equal copioufnefs, for the fallies of 
mirth, and the graveft difquifitions of philo- 
fophy. As every thing comes under the de- 
nomination of hijiory^ which informs us of 
any fa^l which is too remote in time, or 
place, to be the fubjed of our perfonal know- 
ledge ; it is calculated for the ufe of perfons 
of both fexes, and of men of all ranks and 
of all profeffions in life. Becaufe it cannot 
be prefumed that a perfon of any profeffion, 
or in any fituation, can, of himfelf, come at 
the knowledge of every faft which it is for 
his advantage to be acquainted with. 

Hiftory is fo conneded with, and effential 
to, all kinds of knowledge, that the moft 
fuperficial effay upon any fubjed whatever 
is hardly tolerable, unlefs fome kind of hifto- 
rical fads be introduced, or alluded to in it. 
The neceflity of fads to moral, writers, or 
thofe who write upon the theory of human 

nature, 
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nature, I need not mention. And certainly 
no perfon can be a good divine, miich lefs 
undertake any part of the controverfy with 
unbelievers, unlets he be very well acquainted 
with hiftory, civil as well as ecclefiaftical. 
Indeed, more than half of the books, of- fcrip-. 
ture confift of hiftory. And as all the pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Teftament muft 
be verified by hiftory, none but a good hifto- 
rian can be a judicious commentator upon 
fuch important parts of the facred writings. 

Befides, an acquaintance with hiftory is 
agreeable to us as fociable and convcrfable 
creatures J fince it may be confidered as a 
means of extending the power of converfa- 
tion, and making the dead of the party 
equally with the living. Nay, as things are 
circumftanced, the dead contribute more 
largely to gratify our natural and eager cu- 
riofity to be informed of paft and remotq 
tranfadtions. 

In this field of hiftory, therefore, which 
is open to every man of letters, and in which 
every man of tafte and curiofity cannot fail 
to pafs a great part of his leifure hours, it 
cannot but be defirable to have a guide (at 
leaft upon a perfon's firft introduQion into it) 
left he fliould lofe himfelf in the boundleft 

variety 
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variety it affords, and not be able to find thofe 
convenient eminences from which he will 
have the moft cafy and agreeable view of the 
cbjeds it contains. In the chara^er of thi$. 
guide, Gentlemen^ I now offer you my beft 
affiilance. 

The coorfc of le£]tures we are now entering 
tipon is intended to facilitate the ftudy of hif- 
tory, both by direding you to the cafieft m^ 
fhods of acquiring and retaining the know* 
ledge of it, and making the proper uje of it 
when you are poffeffed of it. 

That the obfervatlons I have colleded for 
this purpofe may be the moil intelligible and 
ufeful, I fhall difpofe of them in the follow- 
ing method ; conlidering, 

L The general ufes Qf hiftor)\ 

IL The fources of hiftory. 

III. What is neceffary, or ufeful, to be 
known previous td the ftudy of hiftory. 

IV. Di regions for the more eafy acquiring 
and retaining a knowledge of hiftory. 

V. Proper objeds of attention to an hifto- 
lian. And under this head I ihall confider the 
ffeveral fubjeds oi general policy^ or the cir- 
eumftances that chiefly contribute to render 
civil focieties fecure, numerous, and happy> 
as being the moft important of all objeds of 
attention to readers of hiftory. 

VI. In 
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VI. la the laft place I would give you a gen- 
eral view of hiftory civil and ecclefiaftical, but 
fhaJI content myfeif with referring fo Holberg, 
or feme other epitome of general hiflory. 



PART I. 

Ac c o ft D I N G to the method above laid do wn^ 
I am firft to confider the general ufcs of hif- 
tory. Thefe may be exhibited under three 
heads i. Hiftory ferves to amufe the ima- 
gination, and intereft the paflions in general. 
2. It improves the underftanding. And 3. 
It tends to ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue. 

The firft and loweft ufe of hiftory, is that 
it agreeably amufes the imagination, and in- 
terefts the pacffions. With thefe charms hif- 
tory captivates the generality of readers ; and 
though I (ball chiefly recommend it in ano- 
ther and an higher view, I think this is an ad- 
vantage of hiftory which is by no means in- 
confiderable, and by which a reader of the 
fevereft philofophy, need not be aftiamed to 
acknowledge himfclf influenced. To amufe 
the imagination, and give play to the palSons^ 
in general, is almoft the only and avowed 
fcopc of all works oi JiSIion^ both in profc 

and 
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and verfc ; and men of great genius and abi- 
lities are not thought to have thrown away 
their time to no purpofc upon them. What- 
ever exercifes^ does likewife improve and in- 
vigorate our faculties, and difpofe them for 
the more free and perfed difcharge of their 
proper fundions. Admitting, therefore, that 
the hiftories of Alexander the Great, of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, or the conqueft of 
Mexico, be read with no other view than the 
adventures of Telemachus, of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the conqueft of Jerusalem ; or that 
the voyages of Dampier, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Captain Cooke, be put upon the fame 
footing with thofe of Gulliver ; I would not 
fay the time fpent in reading them was 
wholly loft. Whatever valuable impreflions 
are made upon the mind by fictitious adven- 
tures, the fame, in kind, though perhaps, 
generally, not equal in degree, are made by 
real adventures ; and faCis with whatever 
view, and in whatever manner, treafured up 
in the mind, are ready to be applied to any 
farther and higher ufes that they are capable 
of, whenever the perfon w^ho is pofleffed of 
them is difpofed to view them in any other 

light. 

In this view all true hiftory has a capital 
advantage over every work of fidion. Works 

of 
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of fidion are not, in their nature, capable, in 
general, of any other ufes than the authors 
of them had in view, which muft neceffarily 
be very limited ; whereas true hiftory, being 
an exhibition of the condudl of divine Provi- 
dence ; in which every thing has, perhaps, 
infinite relations and ufes, is an inexhauftibie 
mine of the moft valuable knowledge. Works 
of fidion referable thofe machines which we 
contrive to illuftrate the principles of philo- 
fophy, fuch as globes, and orreries, the ufes 
of which extend no farther than the views of 
human ingenuity ; whereas real hiftory re- 
fembles the experiments made by the air 
pump, the condenfing engine, or eledrical 
machine, which exhibit the operations of 
nature, and the God of nature himfelf, whofe 
works are the nobleft fubjed of contempla- 
tion to the human mind, and are the ground 
work and materials of the moft extenfive and 
ufeful theories. 

But, independent of any farther ufe, we 
have many well written hiftories, which, I 
think, are calculated to give as much pure 
entertainment, efpecially to a perfon of a rea- 
fonable age and experience, as the generality 
of novels and romances. Let a perfon of 
taftc, and juft fcntiment, read the hiftory of 

the 
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the life of Cicero written by Middleton, the 
conqueft of Mexico, or the voyage of G>n]- 
raodore Anfon, or even fuch larger works as 
the hiftories of Herodotus, Thucydidcs, Livy^ 
Philip de Comines^ Sec. and then judge. 
If the amazing and inuercding fcenes of fidion 
be worked up with ujore art, be more hap- 
pily difpofed to excite and intereft the paA 
fions, and be more agreeably diverfified with 
proper cpiibdes, the very thought that it is 
JiQion (the influence of which grows with 
our years) makes that artful difpo£ltion, and 
thofe embellifliments, neceffary ; whereas the 
mere thought that we are liftening to the 
voice of truth is able to keep the attention 
awake through many a dry and ill digefted 
narrative oifaSis. 

The next, and higher ufe of hiftory is to 
improve the underftanding, and ftrengthen 
the judgment, and thereby fit us for entering 
upon life with advantage. " By ftudying 
** hiftory," as Lord Bolingbroke well obferves, 
•^ and examining all kinds of caufes and ef- 
^ feds, a man may iharpen his penetration, 
" fix the attention of his mind, and ftrengthen 
** his judgment. Thus he acquires a feculty 
** and habit of difcerning quicker, and learns 
*' how to exert that flexibility and fteadinefs, 

" which 
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*' which are neceffary to be joined in the 
** ccmdud of all ai&irs that depend on the 
** concurrence, or oppofition, of other men/' 
Judgment, as well as our other powers, muft 
improve by exercife. Now hiftory prefents 
us with the fame objefts which we meet 
with in the bufinefs of life. They muft con- 
fequently excite the fame kind of rcfledioos, 
and give the fame exercife to our thoughts, 
and thus produce the fame turn of mind. 
Hiftory, therefore, may be called anticipated 
experience. By this means we begin our 
acquaintance with mankind fooner, and bring 
into the world, and the bufinefs of it, fuch 
a caft of thought, and temper of mind, as 
is acquired by pafling through it ; which will 
make us kppear to more advantage in it, and 
not fuch mere novices, upon our introduc- 
tion into it, as we Ihould otherwife be. As 
Lord Bolingbroke again obferves, ** He Who 
" fludies hiftory as he would philofophy, 
" will diftinguilh and colled certain general 
*" principles, and rules of life and condcuS:, 
" which always muft be true ; becaufe th^ 
•* are conformable to the invariable nature 
" of things ; and by doing fo iae will ibon 
** form to himfcif a general fyftem of ethics 
" and politics pn the fureft foundations, on 

*'the 
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*' the trial of thefc principles and rules in all 
" ages, and on the confirmation of them by 
" univerfal experience." 

The imprefiions which this anticipated 
knowledge of the world makes upon us, it is 
certain, will not be fo deep as thofe which 
arc the refult of our own perfonal acquaint- 
ance with it ; and our judgment of things, 
and maxims of condu61, formed in this man- 
ner, will not be fo firmly riveted in our 
minds. But then they will have the advan- 
tage of being more corred, and of being a 
better guide to us, than any thing we could 
have learned from our own random expe- 
rience, upon our entering the world- The 
reafon is, that the examples which hiftory 
prefents to us are generally complete. The 
whole is before us. We fee men and things 
at their full length, as we may fay 5 and we 
likewife generally fee them through a me- 
dium which is lefs partial than that of expe- 
rience. Whereas in real life every fcene opens 
very llowly, we fee therefore but a very fmall 
part of a thing at one time ; and are confe- 
quently liable to be deceived into a very falla- 
cious judgment of it j particularly confidcring 
how diftorted even thofe imperfc(S views of 
things are by the relation of every thing to 
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felfi which it is impoilible to keep out of 
iight in things in which we ottrfelves are 
concerned. 

In this view, hiftory is generally the only 
^ithfal inArudor of princes, particularly ab- 
fblnte princes. It is fo much the intereft of 
abler men than themfelves to impofe upon 
them, and to fwell their ideas of their own 
importance, that, without the aid of hiftory, 
it is almofi impoifible they fhould ever form 
any juft notion of men, or things, at all. 
Bttt in hiftory princes may fee their predecef- 
fors treated without flattery or ceremony 5 
and, therefore, by the help of common fenfe 
they may lee, as in a glals, in what light 
their own charaders and condud will appear 
to pofterity. Nay, they may depend upon 
it, that fome hiftorians will rate them as 
much too low, as their contemporaries have 
rated them too high. Of what avail have 
been the fulfome flatteries of Velleius Pater- 
culus to the charader of Tiberius, or his fa- 
vourite Sejanus ; or even the refined praifes of 
Virgil and Horace to the charader of Au- 
guftus himfelf ? Pofterity at length fees their 
real charaders, through all their artful dif- 
guifes, and only thinks the worfe of men for 
Jaying perfons of wit and ingenuity under a 
Vol. I. E neceflity 
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iieceffity of ftAiag a part fo uifVtrwtliy of 

themfetlves^ AU future king».of l^Srance ma^^ 
fee many very free cenfures upon the clwrac->^ 
tfcr and condud of their predeceiTor Louis XIV. 
in Voltaire, notwithHanding the writet can^ 
not conceal his partiality for his hero and his 
nation. 

But, ihdeed, to men in all (lations inftruc^ 
tiohs for their owii conduct may be conyeyod, 
in the clteirefi and moft cogent manner, 
through the example of others. Suetonius 
relates that Auguftus ufed to tranfcribe in- 
^udive paflkges of hiftorians, and fend them 
to thofe of his officers who had need of admo* 
nitibn* 

We may eaiSly be fenfible of the import- 
ance of hiftory to the advancement of know- 
ledge in general, as well as of political know- 
ledge in particular, if we confider that the 
moft exaltdi underfianding is nothing more 
tlum a power of drawing eonclufions, and 
forming maxims of condud, from known 
^iffs and experiments^ of which neceffary «w- 
Uriah of ktumledge the mind itfclf is wholly 
barren. How then can knowledge be gained 
without experience? And very fca&ty and 
dear bought, would be the wifdom that was 
the refult of the experience of one man, or 

of 
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ef one age only« How (low then muft have 
been the progrefs that mankind would have 
jaoade in wifdom, and in improvements of all 
kinds, hehn^ by fome means or other, one 
age could be made acquainted with the obfer- 
vations of their anceftors. 

It was requifite, therefore, in order to the 
hnprovemoit of human kind, and (^ human 
condud, and to give mankind clear and com- 
prdhenfive views of their intereft, together 
with the means of promoting it, that the ex- 
perience of fome ages fhould be colledted and 
Gorapared, that diftant events fhould be- 
brought together; and fo the firft rife, entire 
progrefs, and final conclufion, of fchemes, 
tranfadicms, and characters, fhould be feen, as 
it were, in one unbroken view, with all their 
connexions and relations^ Without this, no 
adequate judgment could be formed of them, 
fuch as would enaible an intelligent perfon ta 
determine how far the fame, or the like un-« 
dertakings would bear to be repeated, or 
amended. Without thefe advantages, there*^ 
fore, the improvements of human life,. not- 
withfianding the greatefl perfediion and ex- 
tent of our intelledual powers, would be at a 
fiand. There might be conjedure, and en- 
terprife, but there could be no certainty, or 
rational expectation of fuccefs. 

B a Confe- 
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Confequcntly, without hiftory, the advan- 
tages of our rational nature muil have been 
rated very low ; and the more complete, the 
more exad^, and comprehenfive is out furni- 
ture of hiftorical fads, the more materials of 
knowledge, and confequently of power and 
happinefs^ are wc poffeffed of. For Lord 
Bacon has juftly remarked, that " knowledge 
is power ;" and certainly all the excellence of 
human nature, all the advantage we have 
above the brutes, is derived from the ufe of 
• our intelleflual powers. Since, with refped 
to the powers of body, and an inflindive ca- 
pacity of defending and providing for them- 
fel ves, they have greatly the advantage of us. 

Political knowledge, it will be faid, is ufe- 
ful only to politicians, and minifiers of ftate. 
But befides that it is a matter of reafonahle 
curiofity, to examine into the fprings of the 
great wheel of government, on the juft ba- 
lance, and regular motions, of which our 
temporal fcicurity and happinefs depend ; and 
though political affairs be almoft wholly, but 
not entirely, out of the fphere of private per- 
fons under an arbitrary government ; yet in 
free governments, as it is admirably faid by 
Lord Bolingbrokc, ** the public fervice is riot 
^^ confined to thofe whom the prince appoints 

** to 
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" to the feveral pofts in the adminiftration 
" under him. Men of all degrees ought to 
" inftrud themfelves in thofe affairs wherein 
*' they, may be adors themfelves, or judges of 
*' thofe who aft, or controllers of thofe who 
" judge ;" and from fome one or other of thefe 
claffes no fubjed of Great Britain is wholly 
excluded, and (till lefs a citizen of America. 

It is not unworthy of our notice, when 
we confider in what refpefts the knowledge 
of hiftory improves the underftanding, that it 
tends to free the mind from many foolifh 
prejudices, particularly an unreafonable par- 
tiality for our own country, merely as our 
ow^n country, which makes a people truly 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. It was 
a want of acquaintance with hiftory thg,t made 
the Chinefe mandarines exprefs their aflo- 
nifliment to find their country make fo fmall 
a figure in a map of the world, which the 
Jefuits (hewed them. And through the fame 
ignorance, the Samoedcs, a people inhabiting 
the northern parts of Siberia, whom Lp 
Bruyn defcribes as the loweft and worft pro- 
vided for, of all the human race, wondered 
that the czar of Mufcovy did not choofe to 
live among them. 

National prejudices like wife produce a moft 

unreafonable averfion to foreign nations and 

B 3 foreign 
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foreign religions, vrhich nothing but an ac- 
quaintance with history can cure. The mif- 
fortune is, that it is too often the intereft of 
particular perfons, and parties, to promote 
thofe prejudices. The Moors of Africa were 
furprifed to find their firft chriilian captives 
iji the fhape of men ; and our very figns do 
to this day bear the traces of the extravagant 
opinion of the fize and the ftrength of the 
Saracens, which they who returned from the 
crufades propagated among their ignorant 
countrymen.* 

The knowledge of hiftory operates no Icfs 
favourably, and efFedually, in removing the 
prejudices that may have been entertained in 
favour of ancient or modern times, by giving 
a juft idea of the advantages and difadvanta-- 
ges of mankind in all ages. 

Far am I, however, from imagining that 
the confequencc of ftudying hiftory will be 
an indifference to our own country. On the 
contrary, I think it one of the greateft ad- 
vantages ariling from the fludy of hiftory, to 
an inhabitant of Great Britain, that he will 
generally lay down his book more thoroughly 

* In England the Saracen's head is a common lign at inns, 
aad it is aJwa)^s drawn to appear exceedingly laige and fierce. 

iatisfied 
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fatilfiid with h»9 oi^m fituAtion ^ 4nd will bff j 
from ratioqaji co^vi^ion^ an4 not firooi bHnd 
pr-^udiQe, a qaore ^sealous ftiend to the intereft 
of his country than before. But is mu^ 
mor^ triie of an Anaerican citizen^ efpecially 
as he c^finot but have a highier feixfe of his 
own influence and importance. 

Ind^, <b apparent are the fuperior advan- 
tages of our conftitution, and laws, if not of 
our manners and cuftoms, over thqfe of moil 
other nations, that there are few foreigners 
who do not give ours the preference to their 
owfi. Montefquieu, one of the firft of phi- 
losophical politicians, that is, thofe who have 
treated of laws and government with a juft 
regjju^d to the principles of human nature, 
and the iituation and wants of mankind, is 
in raptures, and almoft quits the ftyle of phi- 
lofophy, whenever he treats of our cojiftitu- 
tion. And Voltaire, who is exceedingly par- 
tial to the power and glory of France, can- 
not help doing the fame juftice to the fupe- 
rior excellence of our government. Indeed, 
as a man of a free and bold turn of thinking, 
you will be fenfible that he could not have 
done otherwife, when we come to analize the 
Britifh conftitution, and to (how from what 
its excellence refultsj though, at the fame 
e 4 time^ 
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time, I fhall not fail to point out fome radical 
and very confiderablc defeds in it.* 

Under the head of prejudices^ I fhall juft 
mention a pleafant, but not unimportant ob- 
fervation of Mr. Hume, viz. that the Jair /ex 
may learn in hiftory that /(yue is neither the 
only, nor always the moft governing, principle 
in the hearts of men ; which from the reading 
of novels, frequenting the theatre, and even 
the general turn of polite converfation, they 
might otherwife imagine. 

But the capital advantage we derive from 
hiftory under this head is, that from this 
fource only can be derived all future improve- 
ments in the fcience of government. And if 
the well being of fociety be our objed, this 

* This refers to a courfe of leflures, which I do not pub- 
iilh, but of which a Syllabus may be fecn in my E^ay on 
Education, 

. At the time that this was written the Englilh conilitution 
was unqueftionably the beft, the rnoft favourable to public 
liberty, and to private fecurity and happinefs, of any in the 
world. But late events have Ibown the great abufes to which 
it is liable, and the friends of genuine liberty have been great 
fuSerers in confequence of it. Such a turn has the adminiflra- 
tion of that country taken, that every zealous friend of liberty 
and reformation has cither been an a£lual fuiferer, or expofed 
to the greateft danger. Some of them have found it necefla- 
ly to leave the country, and others have been obliged to keep 
the moft cautious filence ; the liberty of the prefs having 
been under as much reilraint, as ever it was in France on all 
political fubjc£ls. 

is, 
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iS) after all, the moft iit]{>ortant of all fciences. 
For certainly more fabikntial benefit refults 
to (bciety from the proper balance of the fe- 
veral powers of a fiate, or even from one 
wife law, refpefling the liberties and proper- 
ties of men, than could be derived from ail 
the other fciences put together. I except, 
however, the fciences, if they may be fo called, 
of morality and religion. 

Human nature, with the various interefis 
and connexions of men in a ftate of fociety, 
is fo complex a fubjedt that nothing can be 
fafely concluded a priori with rcfpeft to it. 
Every thing that we can depend upon muft 
be derived from fa6is. All the plans of go- 
vernment laid down by the wifeft of the an- 
cients, as Plato, Ariftotle, and Cicero, are, 
without exception, defedive in many capital 
inftances; and notwithfianding the farther 
lights that More and Harrington might have 
derived from the hiftory of many centuries 
after them, neither the Utopia of the former, 
nor the Oceana of the latter, would bear to be 
reduced to pradlicc. The former is vifionary 
even to a proverb. 

This grand fcience is dill in its infancy. 
Men of the greateft rcfledion and experience 
could not pretend to pronounce, with any de- 
gree 
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greeof ccsrtainty, what^ for inliande, WQuU 
be the confequence of any confidereble chaogc 
in our own confiitntion and govcmment^ or 
that of other nations. And ' do we not fire<- 
quentiy fee that our ableil miniilers of fiate^ 
who give the clofcil attention to die internal 
policy of the kingdom, are obliged to chang9 
their meafures, in c(Kifequence of being di£* 
appointed in their expedattons from them. 
This makes it fo extremely hazardous to in- 
trodo<^ any material change into an eftabliA- 
ed form of government. No human fagacity 
can fbrefee what inconveoieiice mi%iit arife 
from it.* 

So important is this fcience of government* 
that nothing can be more worthy of the ftudy 
of thofe who have fufficient abilities, and who 
arc friends of mankind ; and tlie only foun- 
dation on which men who think, and who 
are not carried away by their own imagina- 
tions, will build any conclufions h hiftorical 
faSs. Hypothefes built upon arguments a 

* This obfcrvation, made forty years ago, has been abun- 
dantly verified in the hiftory of the late revolutions in France. 
Though planned by men of the greateft abilities, and die moft 
cxtenfive reading and experience, they have had confe- 
quences that were little forefeen ; and the fyflem eftablifhed 
at prefent is the very reverfc of every thing that was intended 
at the commencement of the revolution. A. D. 1803, 

priori 
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frwrt are lead: of all tolerable. Here obfervs^. 
tioii and eKperi^ce are the only fafe guides. 

Am all other fciences have made very rapid 
advances in the prefent age, the fcience of 
government bids fair to keep pace with themi 
Many ingenious men have of late turned their 
thoughts to this fubjed, and valuable treatifes 
upon it have been pubiifhed both in this 
country and abroad. But what is of much 
more value, we have now a vaft dock of im-* 
portant faffs before us» for our contempla* 
tion. The old governments of Burope aie 
arrived to a confiderable degree of maturity. 
We may rather fay they are growing into de- 
cay ; (6 that their feveral advantages and 
defeats are become fufficientfy confpicuous, 
and the new governments in North America, 
and efpecially tho(e of France and Poland, are 
fo many new experiments^ of which political 
philofophers cannot fail to make the greateft 
ufe. Time has alfo weakened, and removed, 
many prejudices in favour of pretended rights 
to power y and peculiar modes of government ; 
io that the only proper objedl of government, 
the happinefs of the people ^ is now almoft uni- 
verfally ititsx^ and alone attended to. 

For want of acquaintance with hiftory, we 
arc apt to pronounce a priori many things to 

be 
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be impoffible, which in fad really exift, and 
are very lafe. Thus the king of Siam could 
not be made to believe that the Venetians 
had no king, any more than that water 
conld have the hardnefs of ftone, and bear 
men and carriages. 

I fhall conclude this head with adding, that 
the knowledge of hiftory contributes to en- 
large the mind by the acquaintance we are 
thereby enabled to form with ail thofe objeds 
which, in the courle of thefe le^ures, will 
be pointed out as worthy of peculiar atten- 
tion to an hiflorian, the knowledge of which 
is equally ufcful for fpeculative or pra£tical 
purpofes ; fo that philofophers and politicians 
may. equally avail therofelvesof it. 



LECTURE II. 

Hiftory tends toftrengthen the Sentiments of Virtue: 
Jhownfrom the Manner in which virtuous Impref- 
fions are actually made upon the Mind. Advan- 
tage of the Study of Hiftory previous to a Per/on' s 
being introduced into the IVorld. IVhy the Re- 
prejentations of Hiftorians are almoft univerfally 
favourable to Virtue. IVhat kind of Scenes Hij- 
tory actually exhibits which are favourable to 

Virtue. 
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Virtue. A View of, the Sentiments and Condu& 
of great Men injpires the Mind -with a Tafte far 
folid Glory and true Greatnefs. Hiftory enables 
us to form juft Ideas both of the Strength and 
fVeaknefs rf human Nature. Inftances of both^ 
with Refledions. 

The third life of hifiory is, that it tends 
to ftrengthcn the fentimcnts of virtue. That 
this is the tendency of an acquaintance with 
hiftory will be evident, if we confider in what 
manner virtuous impreilions are adually made 
upon the mind. How do we acquire a love 
for virtue; but by frequently viewing it in 
thofe points of light in which it appears di^ 
firable to us, and in a iituation of mind in 
which no bias is laid upon us in favour of 
vice? 

It cannot be denied by any who maintain 
that virtue is its own fulficient reward in 
this life, that even a juft and well-conduded 
knowledge of the world would have this 
happy efFe£l. It is only a partial acquaintance 
with it, feeing things in an unfair point 
of light, and with minds prejudiced by 
profpefts of pleafure, intereft, or falfe no- 
tions of honour, that prevents that happy 
confequence from taking place univerfally. 
Now, to ftudy hiftory is to come at the 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world in the moft (avonr- 
able circiimftances. HiAorians are the beft 
guides and tutors we can take with us in our 
travels. They Aow us the whoU of tranf- 
adions and charaAers, before a partial view 
of them can have had time to make unfavour* 
aMe impreffions on our minds ^ and all the 
reffle£tions they make upon men and things 
aiie uniformly didated by a fenfe of virtue and 
honour^ Bven Machiavel himfelf, though 
his very name conveys the idea of bafenefs 
and villany as a politician, diibovers, as Mr. 
Hume obferves, true fentiments of virtue ia 
his hiftory of Florence. 

In fuch company, and in the hands of fuch 
able and fiiithful condudors, what reafon 
have we to be alarmed to fee our friends in*^ 
troduced to a knowledge of mankind i There 
is certainly a great difference between a per-* 
fon's being admitted to fee the figure which 
Alexander the Great, or Charles XIL mad^ 
at the head of their conquefts ; to view the 
court of Dionyfius, of Nero, or of Lewis XIV. 
in all their fplendoiir, and feeing the figure 
their whole lives make in the annals erf" hif- 
tory. In the former iituation th6 incautious 
mind of a young man might be in danger of 
being captivated with the charms of ambi- 
tion, 
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tiosi^ voluptumiibefs, or magnificence; but 
looking upon the ikme objeds from the more 
advantageous Situation in which hifiory places 
ii8| we raufi certainly be equally flruck with 
their vanity and folly) and conceive a difguft 
and averfion to them. It is with the know^ 
ledge of the world as Pope fays it is with 
le&miiig : 

Here fmaller draughts intoxicate the braita. 
But drinking largely fobers us again. 

The only i^eaibn why a young pecfon can- 
not be Ikfely trufted with viewing the vices, 
u well as the virtues, that are in the workl, 
is that) if left to himielf in real life, vice may 
be fo drcumfianced, as to be but too invito 
log to his unexperienced mind. But in hif^ 
tory vice never appears tempting. Indeed, 
whatever be the difpofition of hiftorians them* 
ielves, if they:§ive a fiuthful view of things, 
as they have really come to pafs, they cannot 
help giving a reprefentation favourable to vir- 
tue. So confifleat is the order of Divine 
Providence, that, if the fcherac' be fairly and 
completely rcprefented, we may depend upon 
it that nothing will be exhibited from which 
it may be juftly concluded, that vice is eli- 
gible upon the whole. Contrary, therefore, 

to 
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to what may be apprehended from a promif^ 
CU0U8 acquaintance with the wwld, through 
the glafs of hiflory, vices may be viewed as 
fafely as virtues. Nay, they both equally 
teach wifdom and good morals. It is even 
impoflible tp fay which of them inculcates the 
itpportant leiTon with more force. The ex- 
cefles of a Nero, and the goodnefs of a Mar* 
cus Aurelius, have the fame good cScGt in 
hiftory. 

Thus it appears, by arguing as it were a 
priori\ from the lights in which characters 
and .events are feen in hiiiory, tliat it imd/l 
have an efFedl that is favourable to virtue. 
I fhall now demonfirate the fame thing more 
particularly, by (bowing what fcenes hiftory 
adually exhibits that have this happy ten- 
dency. 

In the firft place, hifbry, by difplaying the 
fentiments and conduct of thily great moi, 
and thofe of a contrary charader, tends to 
infpire us with a tafte for folid glory and real 
greatnefs ; and convinces us that it does not 
confiil in what the generality of mankind are 
fo eager in the purfuit of. 

We can never imagine, if we derive our 
inftrudlion from hiftory, that true greatnefs^ 
confifts in riches ; when we fee that fome of 

the 
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the fi^HdiftrngtiiAed tharaacrs in the annals 
of nmnkind were formed, and lived, in po** 
vertjr ; men who Showed theit contempt of 
riches by Te£\ifing to improve the oppbrttmi- 
tics they had of amaffing wfcakh. Net ter 
mentbn Cincinnalus, Fabriciu^^ and othefr 
Romans in the early ages of that city, ho-f 
noured for their poterty^ but whtf had iw* 
opportrmity of acquiring what We ihdHid «alt 
iiches; Scipb ^milianus, who might have 
engroiTed almdl all the weakh ic^ Carthagey 
beyer made a fingie acquifitioii in all his lUe. 
The great Philopcemen generally w^nt in a 
very plain drefs^ and without any ^ttvinlt of 
attendants. The emp^tsrs, Nerva^ Trajan, 
Antoninus, and Aurelius^ fold their palaces, 
their gold and iilver plate, their Talnable fur^ 
niture, and all the fuperfluities they could 
difpenfe with, which their predecefTors had 
heaped tip, and baniihed all expences and de^ 
licacics from their tables with thb greate0: 
fcverky- 

Tfaefe princes, together with VefpafiftH, 
Pertinax^ Aidxftndcr Severus, Clatrdrus the 
ieoolid, and Tacitus, who were raifed to the 
empiie by their merits and whom all ages 
have adiiiired as the greateft and the beft o£ 
pHnces, were ever fond of the greateft plain- 

Vof^. L t nefa 
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nefa in their apparel, furniture, and outward 
appearance. . The ruins of Adrian's country- 
feat are flill to be feen, and it does not ap- 
pear to have exceeded the bigpefs of one of 
our cpmmon houfes. Even Auguftus him^ 
felf, during a reign of near fifty years, never 
changed his apartment, or furniture. We 
fee the fame, juft turn of thinking in the fa- 
mous Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio* 
When a lady of her acquaintance dcfired very 
importunately to fee her toilet, (he deferred 
fatisfying her curiofity till her children, who 
were the famous Gracchi, came from fchool^ 
and then only faid : En ! hac ornamenta mea 
funt. Th^fe are tfiy ornaments. 

When temperance, frugality, and a juft 
fenfe of greatnefs are graced with fuch names 
as thefe I have xnentioned, ihall we be in any 
danga* of abandoning ourfelves to exccis in 
imitation of the infamous Nero,^ whofe go]den 
palace, Herodian fays, was as large as. all the 
reft of the city of Rome, and whofe extra- 
vagance in other rcfpedls was in proportion to 
it ; of Caligula, of the beaftly Commodns, 
or the mad Heliogabalus ? Do we acknire 
LucuUbs the more for the idea that Cicero 
gives us of his expenfive table? Or can we 
think Marc. Antony to be commended ifot 

♦having 
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having a Aicceffion of grand entertain mehts 
always ready, that whenever he was difpofed 
to eat he might never wait half an hourf 

Can we think that honours and preferment 
conftitute true greatnefs, when we fee in 
hiftory that the moft worthy men have gene- 
rally declined them ? Tacitus ahd Probiis, 
who did fo much honour to their ftations, 
were both advanced to the empire againft theii: 
inclinations : and in how miJch fairer a point 
of light do their charaifters ftand than that of 
thofe fons of ambition, who waded through 
feas of blood to come at it ? 

The extravagancies of Alexander the Great 
in killing his beft friends, the cruelties of the 
Spaniards in* America, the ruin of Sweden 
by Charles XII. are certainly more proper to 
fhew the foUy and' madnefs of imbounded 
ambition, thart their vidlories are to dazzle 
our minds with their glare. How we regret 
that unhappy turn of mind when we confrde'r 
what valuable members of fociety their abilr- 
ties would have rendered fuch men as Julilis 
Csefar, and Pompey, had they jointly em- 
ployed them to raife the glory of their coun- 
try ^ and that the expences of Lewis XIV; in 
preparations for deftrudion, were more than 
fufficient to have founded many numerbuis 
i Fa colonics^ 
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ei^icmieB, and to haine put them into a Ago- 
riilimg conditian. 

NotfaftBg fi> cfieduaUjr cun^ a maa df the 
fcblurd pride of hirth and/amiiit as fcdng ibme 
Qf the gffeateft men in hiftory^ fnch as Ta« 
igedane^ cardinal Ktmenes^ aod popeiSixtus 
the fifths fife fioQi low Ix^nningas ftQ4 we 
are always charmed to fee traiy grfe$t nea^ 
who were poflefled of the advantages fof bkth) 
jwaye all pretences to xatci^h on that accofipt. 
Even Veipaiian laughed at thaie who |irp* 
tended to derive his defcent from |Iercple$^ 

An exceifive pai&pn for /affiey as lan cfid of 
ai^icHi, reduces a man very low in theilfght 
of luiiory. How inuch does the letter wbi^ 
Cicero wrpte to Lucceivs, and whichj mv- 
fprmnately for Jirim^ yet remains (in whi^ 
i^ aln^q^ infifts upon his; prai^i^ hifti at ^ 
e^^pence, of truth, in ^hp h^ory of |}is xxm^ 
jfr^Uhip) iink that great man in o^r fifteen 
Oa , the xwi^rary, how {Hrodigiou% dfO^s t^f 
character of Cato ri£b aipoa us by a £(w Wiord^ 
of Salluft, Maluft fffs^ qi^qm vidffi^ i^nftic 
lie rather .chafe to Bf, than H s«W>M^ jij^fl^ 
And the vanity of Nero 4;^ppn4»if eiijfcieli^^ 
4puiic, and pf ix)ninHxi46 oii. his ^Ife^tf^n^^^ 
killing wild heaftsj, qomplcte^ ^si^oie ijs^ 
^^dation of fi?fC(?Uiqg hi wM i» o»t 4>f ow 

proper 



proper iphare. The iame maxim is conveyed 
by JEftilip,. wljen he aiked his foa Alexwdier^ 
if he was not aihamed to play on a miifijcal 
Joftninent fo well as be did. 

In bow di^ent a light do thofe men ap- 
pear in hifiory who aie greedy to engrofs all 
praife to thenfelves, and thofe who contri- 
bute heartily to the reputatifw of others i- An 
iniiaxu:e of the former we fee in Qaudiju^ 
"who xnade aa idle expedition to fiqiih the 
Gon^i^eft of Biiit^in 5 of the latter in M* Au^ 
teliuft, wiio denied himfelf the ple^fttxe of 
atttending his (iSter LnailU (whom he had 
naaria^ to U V^rw) hM» the Raft^ k^ his, 
prefence ihouM give ^ check to the growing 
feput9ition of his. fonnn-law^ amd fceg^ to 
draw upon himfelf the honoiK of piuttiqg; afx 
Qod tgiaa important wsm:, to the other's prp^ 
j|i}dice. And hiiiocy doe^ the moft ample 
reconipenccr tqi thofe who have geoerouily 
facrijlced their owii repvta^ion to the pnblio 
gpqd. Thys Fabi^ Maximi}8'» to his im*-*^ 
mortal hpnppc, ipuptwithi^din^ the provojc^ 
iog.infeUs h# jieceived from Minucius, rafcu^ 
ed him from the hands of Hanoibai fetting 
afide his rcffniment^ and conf^Iting only his 
Teal fer the intereii of his oowxtry. 

We coopeivie more clearly whjat true gifcat^ 

nf&of mind is, at* the fame time that our 

F 3 hearts 
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hearts are more filled with admiration of it/ 
and burn with a ftronger paffion for it, by a 
fimple narration of fome incidents in hiHory, 
than by the moft elaborate and philofophically 
exad defcription of it- What can give us a 
clearer idea of the noble fentiments of ftri6l 
honour and integrity than marfhal Turennc's 
rfefufing a fum of money, which was offered 
him if he would not march his army through 
a certain territory, becaufe he had not in- 
tended to march that way. Does not every* 
perfon's heart ftrongly feel the fentiments of 
benevolence, when he hears the good Titus 
exclaiming that he had loji a dqy^ becaufe he 
had done no perfon a good office in it ? If a 
.perfbn be capable of forming any idea of 
greatnefs of mirid in forgiving injuries, he vrill' 
do it from hearing the following reply that 
Lewis XII. made to a courtier, who prefled 
hirifi to punifli a perfon who had offended him 
before he came to the throne : ** It belongs 
^ not tp the king of France to revenge the 
** irijuries offered to the duke of Orleans.** 
Or, laftly, what can give fo juft an idea of 
the true fpirit and magnanimity of a foldier, 
as the reply that vifcount Dor6e made to 
Charles IX. of Prance, when he received an 
order from him to maffacre the Hugonots, 

*^Idefire 
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** I dcfire your majcfty wottld employ na'c in 
" what ispoffihler ^ 

The laft example leads me to a iecond 4b-* 
iervation, which is, that hiftory enables us 
to form jufl ideas of the dignity and the 
weaknefs of human nature, both of which 
are extremely ufefui to us in life. The one 
infplres us with the noble ambitioa of rifing 
above the. level of our fpecies^ and the oth» 
view, without deftroying, tempers that ambif? 
tion With no more than a due degree of 
humility and diffidence ; which in faA equijflly 
contributes to the fame end. What I mean 
will be more clearly uhderiiood by a few 
examples* , > 

How' can we conceive a more juft, or a 
morie exalted idea of a fenfe of true honour 
and heroifm, than by reading ihch ftories as 
that of the behaviour of the earl of Peter- 
borough at the &mous iiege of Baifceloaad 
Whil^ he was fettling the terms of capituU 
lation v^ith the Spanifh commander, ile^i 
was brought that, contrary to the fufpchfion 
of arms agreed upon between thedi, a party 
of the allied troops had broke *into the towti. 
The earl told the Spanifh general, that if he 
would give him leave to entier the town With 
his Engliih troops, he would dritd ptft his 

F + allies, 
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tion, which he adually {>erfbnHcd. 

I fiiall fajF nothing c^ the fai>uloika Qmy of 
Curtiii$» whe i$ &id to kive leaped mto a 
gnlpb:,. or of Codnnsi, who proeurod hb own 
deatli to fains hia couatrj, fiace toflattces of 
MfOal caouragr ia braving death are by no 
qicans uncxH&mon in om own time&. At tlK 
Bttsgs of Tprin o&e Mica is faid to have ftred a 
HMUCt >^^ pofpofely deflroyed himfelf with 
the enenoy. And how many commandera of 
fliips have purposely hiowa them up rathet 
thftfli ilrike their ccioms. Thefe, it mny bo 
Aiid, are the efieds of & refined fenfe^of bow 
nour, which is acquired in a highly izniirovasd 
ftato of ibciety. BiU we ^ay fee what naay 
be> called the native AreQgth of the mind» in 
iho NoAth Americaa Indians, wkh whdm, 
wheiX. ptrtfenars, it is very common to sefuJe 
jdyiag h^ tlteir own. hands, on purpolj^ to 
ihein ^c: honenr of their country, ia fuppo^ 
ing^the.torti»e& which t^ey kiipiw ^ prcjpaitKl 
fcoi 'theiti. 

Fads 1^0 tibefe^ together with th^e w^eh 
ihaw t3at MRttnt of gjB»iM% in fuch mea as 
Ariflbtkn ArahipM^s^. a»4 iir liaac Newtxm, 
giff^ V? high( ide^s of the digoity of bumaja 
fiiftui!^ ai^ ^^ P«P¥^i^X of the hiiman miodi 
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Bttt the other fide c^ the pidure, whkh luftory 
with equal faithfulnefs prefents to us, gives 
us a Baoft afiedling, and equally inftni€live 
view, of our deplorable weaknefs and frailty, 
exemplified in the greatefi of men* 

Handly any thing gives us a more aiFe^iag 

View of the weaknefs and inconMency to 

which the mind of man is liable, than to fe^ 

men of found and clear underfiandings, in 

looft refpe^s, and of upright hcmeft hearts, 

fall into fentiments that lead to grols and 

painful fuperfiitions« A moft remarkable m^ 

QsLnce of this was Pafcal, one of the greateft 

gec^ufeS) and beft znen that ever lived. H^ 

with many others, entertained a notion that 

God made men miferable here^ in order to 

thcif being happy hereafter $ and in cooie- 

qttence of this he impofed upon himfclf the 

moft 4ifagreeable mortifications. He even or** 

dered a wall to be built before a window of 

bis iledy, from which he thought be had too 

agreeable a profpedl. He alfo wore a girdle fuli 

of fhaip points next to his ikin, and while he 

was eating or drinking any thing that was 

grateful to his appetite^ he was^ conftantly 

pricking himfelf, that he might not be fenfibk 

of any pleafure. His fijftcr too, who was a 

woman of fime fenfe and great piety, adually 

die4 
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died of thirft, as fhe thought, to the glory of 
God. It was certainly through a wcaknefs of 
the fame nature in the ingenious and excellent 
Fenelon, l,hat he fubmitted withcwtTeferve to 
the arbitrary fentence of the pope, when he 
condemned a book that he publiflied. He 
even preached to condemn his own book, and 
forbad his friends to defend it. 

They have not only been good men, and 
of a truly religious turn of mind, wh6 have 
been fnbjedl to fuch groundlefs fuperftitions, 
bnt the moft vicious and abandoned alfo. 
8oth kinds of inftances (how the weaknefs to 
which human nature is liable. But whereas 
a good man who is a Have to fuperfiition is 
ah objcd oif the greateft coriipaffion, a wicked 
man in the fame lituation is rather a fubjed 
of ridicule. What, for inftance, can be more 
completely ridiculous than Lewis XI. of 
France, a man who made no confcience of 
any villany, going always covered with re- 
lics, and wearing a leaden image of the Vir- 
gin Mary in his hat, of which it is faid he 
afked pardon for his murders before theyw'ere 
committed. The fame prince made a deed 
of the earldom of Bolloigne to the Virgin Mary* 

Even the fentiments of morality, which of 
all others one would expedl to find the moft 

invariable 
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iflvariable and uncorrupted, arc found greatly 
perverted, and intermixed with notions that 
are foreign,' and even contrary, to morality, 
in the minds of fome whole nations. Thus 
the Tartars, with whom it is a fin and a 
capital crime, as Voltaire fays, to put a knife 
into the fire, to lean againft a whip, to bbat a 
horfc with a bridle, or to break one bone with 
another, think it no fin, in fome cafes, to 
break their word, to plunder, and commit 
murder. The fame Arab who, if he find you 
at his door claiming hofpitality, would receive 
you as his brother, and condud you the next 
day, would not have fcrupled to rob and mur- 
der you, as his lawful prey, if he had met you 
in the defcrt an hour before. To give inflances 
of the weaknefs and inconfiftency in the hu- 
man mind, which hiftory prefents us with, 
were cndlefs. Thefe are fufiicient to give us 
an idea how afle(fling and ufeful fuch views 
are, and at the fame time how entertaining to. 
a fpeculative mind. 



LECTURE III. 



V 

Hiftory tends ioftrengthen the Sentiments of Virtue 
by the Variety of Views in ivhick it exhibits the 
Condudl of divine Providence^ Plowing important 

Events 
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Events brought about by inconfidcrabU Mtam^ 
or amtrary to the Intention of thofk Perjbns tuAo 
were the principal u4gents in them. A Regard 
to divine Providence heightens our Satisfaction in 
reading Hijlory^ and tends to throw an agree- 
able Light upon the mojl gloomy and dijgufting 
Farts of it. Hijiory^ in the Misfortunes and 
Uurdfhips to which the moft diftingnifked Perjon- 
ages have been reduced^ gives a deep eonvft^ion 
of the hjt ability of all human Things^ prepares 
4Mwr Minds to Jkbtnit to Adverfity with Refigna- 
tion^ and makes us acqttiefce in the more humble 
Stmtiom of Life. Lafily^ the moft common Ob- 
forvaiims on the Tempers and Manners of Men^ 
fisch as we may collect every Day from commw 
Life^ ajjied us much more Jirongly when we fee 
them exemplified in the Hijiory of great Per/on- 
ages.. At what Age HiJlory ought to be read. 
In what Senfc proper for every Age. 

Thirdly, Hiflory lends to ftrengthcn tic 
fentiments of virtue^ by the variety of views 
m irfaich it exhibits the coodu^l of dtvmc 
Providence, and points out the hand of God, 

in the affairs of men. For certainly whatever 
fuggcfts to us the idea of a divine Being, either 
in the end, or means, of great events, muft be 
fevourabic to piety and virtue. 

Tliat the world has a gcroernor or fttper^ 
intendant^ is }uft as evident as that it bad a 

maker. 
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maker. For bo perfon docs any thing without 
forae 4cfigxi, or with^Mt intending to make 
ibme ulc of it. A teleibope is made to be 
Tifed ibr the better diftingtiiflbing diftant ob- 
]cSt$9 the eye itfelf for feeing things at a mo- 
derate diflance from ns^ and no doubt, ?rte7iy 
and the -worlds for fome end or other. 

And as the fame Being that made the 

greateft things, made the fmallcft things alfb, 

all being parts of the fame fyftem, fome ufe, 

no doubt, IS made of every thing, even what 

appears to tis liie moft inconiiderable 5 fo that, 

as our Saviour obferved, •* a, fparrow falls not 

•^ to the ground vnthout God, and the very 

" hairs of tour heads are numbered.'' Aifo, as 

tiiithing i;vas made^ fo nothing can cc?rte to pafs 

without Ae knowledge, the appointment, or 

permiffi6h of God. Something, therefore, is 

intended by every thing that happens^ as well 

as by every thing that is made. But in Kttle 

things a d*fign is not fo apparent as in greatet 

tnd more ftrikitig things. Though, therefore, 

the haiKi of Ood be really in every thing that 

^ftppens, afid that is recorded in hiftory, our 

att6ntio^ Is more forcibly drawn to it in great 

events, and efpecially in things which happen 

in a manner unexpeSed by us : in evcfttt in 

^hich the hand of tnan ii leaft feen, the hand 

of 
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of God is moft eafily feen and acknowledged ^ 
though in fadt it is equally concerned in every 
thing ; men and their fchemes and exploits 
being only inftruments in his hand, employed 
as the molt fit means to execute his purpofes. 

How can we help acknowledging the hand 
of God when we fee great and important 
Events brought about by feemingly trifling and 
inconfidcrablc means ^ or by means which 
feem to have little or no relation to the end ; 
as when our king James and both houfes of 
parliament were refcued from deilrudiiony by 
A letter which a confpirator fent with a view 
to lave one of the members of the Houfc of 
JLrords for whom he had a friendfhip i 

Who would have imagined that the dc^re 
which Henry VIII. had to be divorced from 
his wife, would have brought about the; re- 
formation in England ? Thp indifcretion of a 
Portuguefe prieft, who would not give place 
to one of the king's officers in Japan, and the 
obftinacy of the jefuits, in refufing to give up 
the houfe which a nobleman had givea them, 
when his fon claimed it back again, occafioned 
the extirpation of the Rom^n catho}if: religioB 
ia that country. 

But what moft of all (hows the hand of Pro- 
vidence, and the weaknefs and ftiortfighted- 

nefs 
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Befs of men, are great events being brought 
about contrary to the intention of the perfons 
who, were the chief inftruments of them, and 
by the very means which were intended to 
produce a contrary event. Thus perfecution 
has always been the means of promoting the 
perfecuted religion ; infomuch, that it is be-, 
come a common proverb, that ^^ the blood 
" of the martyrs is the feed of the church." 
Thus, likewifc, Athens, Lacedaemon, Car- 
thage, Rome, and many other ftates have been 
ruined by their own fuccefTes. Philip 11. of 
Spain, by his intolerable oppreffion, was the 
caufe of the freedom of the ftates of Holland. 
Such has often been the coniequence of wicked 
men over-afting their parts. Thus alfo the 
fenate of Rome was once faved by Catiline's 
making the.fignal for the maffacre too foon. 

With what fatisfadion may a peirfon who 
has an eye to divine Providence read fuch a 
pafTage. as the following in Machiavel, that 
Borgia had fo w^ell conduced his meafures, 
that he muft have been mafter of Rome, and 
of the whole cqclefiaftical eftate, after, the 
death of his father, but that it was impofiible 
for him to forefee that he himfelf would be 
at the ^point of death at the very time that 
Alexander his father finifhed his life. They 

were 
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were both poifoned at an entertainment, by a 
miftake oi the waiter, who ferved them with 
the wine which was to have taken off their 
enemies. 

It is no uncommon thing, in the hiftory of 
divine Providence, that perfons being known 
^to have abilities (hall have been the means t£ 
keeping them in obfcurity, while others have 
been advanced in confequence of their feem- 
ing infignificance. If AuguQus had ihown 
any capacity, as a ftatefman or general, any 
greatnefs of ibul, or any thing in the leafi 
enterprifing, at firil, he would probably never 
have been mailer of the Roman empire* But 
while Cicero, and Antony, in their turns, 
thought to make a tool of him, they, unknown 
to themfelves, increafed his power and ih&u^ 
ence, at the expence of their own* 

In this view it is very amufing, and ufeful, 
to confider to what a different purpofe, the 
labour, powers, and works c^ men, and na-^ 
tions, have been employed, from what was 
originally thought of and intended; aa that 
the Romans, after all their conquers of other 
nations, (hould be often governed by favage 
and tyrannical barbarians, fuch as Maximin 
and others j and that that city, the midrefs of 
the world, which was built by Romulus, and 

whofe 
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Ivhofe power was enlarged by fuch men a§ 
CatniHus^ Scipio Africanus, Marius, Sylla^ 
Caefar, Pompcy, and Trajan, ihould now be 
in fubjedion to the pope, and the feat of^a 
power totally different from what had before 
refided in it, and of which the founders could 
have no conception. How far was Conflantinfc 
from forefeeing, that Conftantinople would be 
the capital of the Turkifh empire, and the 
principal fupport of a religion oppofite to that 
which he eftablifhed. How far, alfo, were the 
heads of the Grecian commonwealths from 
forefeeing, that their country, the feat of arts 
and liberty, would ever become the riioft igno^ 
rant and enilaved of all the fiates of Europe* 

A regard to divine Providence Is, likewife^ 
extremely ufeful to Heighten our fatisfaif)ion 
in reading hifiory, and throw an agreeable 
light upon the moft gloomy and difgufiing 
parts of it. With a view to this, the moft 
difagreeable objeds in hiAory will bear to be 
looked upon with fatisfadion. And could we 
fee every event, in all its connexions^ and moft 
diftant influences, we fhould, no doubt^ per- 
feflly acquiefce in every thing that comes to 
pafs under the government of God ; in feeing 
that all evils lead to, and tferihinatc i», a 
greater good. But in many cafes, we feo 

Vol. I. o events 
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events whicli give ns pain at firft fight, and 
whidi occafion much regret and di&ppoint- 
ment, to thofe who give more fcope to their 
paifions than to their resflcAion virhile they^ are 
reading ; which, neverthelefs, if we look no 
&rther than the next and immediate confe- 
qnenees, we (hall be thoroughly (atitfod and 
pleafed with. 

No peribn coiwerfant with the ancient clai^ 
fical hifiorians, and who has thereby acquired 
a claffical taiie, and clafliGal notions of kberty^ 
but regrets that Rome, in the height of its 
glof y, ihould fall under the power of mafters* 
But it is becaufe he does not conlider that alt 
the provinces of the vaft Roman emp»re were 
moft miferably oppreffi^d and plundered by the 
republican governors, who had Uttle to fear 
from courts of juftice ; but were relieved and 
happy under the government of perfosis who 
lived in conftant fear of being accufed of mal- 
ftdminiftratiMi, to an inexorable mafter. Nay 
the provinces were not much lefs happy under 
Tiberius and Nero, than under Trajan and 
the Antonines. 

A reader of Thucydides is apt to be ex- 
tremely mortified at the ill-treatment of Al- 
eibiades, and the defeat of the Athenians be- 
iovt. Syraeufei But rt is becaufe he does not 

think 



^nk wlMf woald: probtfbfy bii^ns^ Weft i^ 
CMife^eAce of the fuec6& of tiiat Mpeditidft » 
nanid^, the (hvciy of Qtvece, acdv from 
tjie natote of its goteroraeatv the coafofiba 
afsd ilavery of Athens too. As facedG^ natii^ 
mtly^ points out our ^vouirite hem to us;, we 
canitQfc help conceiving a violem ind^naftkfti 
againll Hatmpy for talking no more c«re to 
&nd recruits to Haimifoal^ after tbe battle of 
Canose. But ya1k\y did he, and^ aU Carthage^ 
dread the powev of Hsinaiba}^ when mailer of 
Aome, who was able to change t3bc whole 
ferm of thetr goveromeat, evea when, he was 
ccaufuered. 

Theie obvious remarks; I numtioft heve,. tc^ 
ifaow the neceffi^ of thoi^t akid t^^im 
]Q reading hiftorjr. Farther obTervaAioAs q£ 
this kisid; and fuck as are left obvious^. I fhall 
tderve for another part of this courfe of kc* 
toresi in whiehl (hall e&deaTouc to enter a, 
litlde farther into^ the views and condujfV of 
iitioer Ff^QH^idenoe, in the gai^ernment of dw 
VQtid. 

In the fcmrth place, hifiorf, m tlm misfor- 
tunes and hardfhips to which the moft difiini-r 
^iibed pwf^oiages have becin iiedneed,, gives 
|» a deep ee&vidion of the inflabiUt}^ of ^ 

iMBAft thMigKafl4 pi^p4r«t «ttf vxmds^ «» <^ 
o 2 mit 
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mit to adverfity with more patience and re- 
flgnation, as to a condition from which' we- 
fee none are exempt. Even the misfortunes^ 
and difappointments of brave and good men^ 
who have brought themfelves into difficulties, 
in confeqnencc of their generons attempts, in: 
favour of the liberties and bcft interefts 06 
mankind, do not, as exhibited in hifiory, in 
the leaft tend to flacken our zeal in the fame 
glorious caufe ; at the fame time that they 
make us more prudent in the choice and pro- 
fccution of our meafures, to attain the fame 
end, and difpofe us to yield to difappointment 
with a better grace. That an acquaintance 
with hiftory has this efFed, I appeal to what 
any perfon feels after reading of the untimely 
eiKi of Agis, Cato, Brutus, Hampden, and the 
great AlgernonSydney. The honourable men- 
tion that will, to the end of the world, be 
made of fuch glorious, though unfortunate 
men as thefe, will raife up more friends to the 
fame great interefts 5 while their misfortunes 
will only ferve to make thofe friends more 
prudent, and therefore probably moFe fuccefs^ 
ful in their endeavours. 

'. But, independently of thefe martyrs of 
liberty railing up more, and more fuceefsful 
patrons of it,.4be canfideration-of^be remark- 

^n . V - able 
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able rcverfcs of fortune, in Ae hiflory of con- 
siderable perfonages, has a fine effed upon tli'c 
fiuflian mind. It wonderfully foftens anA 
cairns it, and gives it an excellent temper for 
encountering with the viciifittid^s of life. 
What other fepfations do we feel, while we 
read that Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and wife to Charles I. bf England, 
was reduced to the utmoft extremity of pover- 
ty ; and that her daughter, who was aftet^ 
wards married to a brother of Lewis XIV. is 
faid to have lain in bed for want of fuel te 
keep her warm, while the people of Paris*, 
blirKl with rage, paid no attention to theii* 
ftt^nngs. The fame kind of fenfations we 
feel, when we read of the great and fuccefsful 
general Belifarius (if the ftory be true) beg- 
ing his bread ; of Cortez, the renowned con- 
queror of Mexico, living unknown and irf 
elifgrace in Spain, and fcarce able to get to 
fpeak to his mafter Charles V. though wherr 
the king afked, who the fellow was that was 
fo clamorous to fpeak to him, he cried out, 
" I am one who have gotten your majcfty 
" more provinces, than your father left you 
** towns." He afterwards ferveS in a rank lit- 
tle higher than that of a common foldier on 
the coaft of Barbary. 

© 3 Fifthly, 



fiod ^amitift8 of xien in high fi»t^oii$, at the 
Caaie time that they are hai41y tycr jcoowa M 
iliTcfnifage men of ability and finrit firom Utt* 
dertaking ihe (niblic fervice, when regnlarljr 
called Ito it, fnay jtiiUy nake perfiws who ac6 
.horn to pfivajte fiati6ns, aiid who hnvo ao 
opportunity pf (ri^Qg above tbem» conteot 
with their jfit^frtion. The knaay who haTe 
jBbdieated r<^alty) a« Chnftiana queen of Swe<» 
4en, Charles V. Emperor of Gern^aay, Vi^or 
^inadeu«» king of $ardmia» fohn Caiimi^i 
king of PolaD4« and others, convkioe ns that 
crowns do not always fit eafy ^ and that per-* 
ions in high ftati^OiS have need of a firoog 
fen£b of hoa^iu' and integrity to make theit 
&tigues aad misfortunes toierable* 

It ia no ^au^efnl fentiment that we collet 
firom reading that Richlieii (hortened hi« days 
|>y the yneafinefs with which he was devoured 
in the fuUneia of his power. What Voltaire 
^y« of Lewis XIV. is an excellent memento 
to the ambitious , that he faw all hia family 
perifh by prematyre deaths ^ that though^ *^ 
wards the elofe of his life, be appeared in 
public as ufuaU in private the pain of his ma*^ 
ny misforttmea pierced him to the hearty and 
threw him into convulfions ^ that he met with 

domeftic 
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cel^ful War> andbcfote 1)6 was fure of bbtaiii'« 
iaga.peace^ aad at a time wH^a a fatkiifte had 
waikd his kingdom ^ atsd that lie loft in the 
minds of his fubjeds, dutmg the laft three 
years cf h«s life^ all tl^ xcfped and efteeih he 
bad gained by his great adioios. 

The advantage of fpmfeiring a.prirate Atua^ 
tioft, eipedaliy to criitering iato the views of 
fadion« We fee iin the ftourity and kmg life of 
Atticusi, ill the m^ diilrad^d limes of the Roh^ 
man hifk>cy j and inRkhtirdCtomweU^ who liv4 
«d to a greatagpcoateaited and happy, whereas 
his father never knew what happinefs was^ 
The hiftcMry of very few great ftatefmen can 
match tlttt of cardinal Fleury, of whom We 
tead*9 that his fchexnes wcm crown^ed with 
fucce& from the year 1726 to 1742 i that he 
teved aiilety yeats^ and preferred his facultieg 
«niin|MiTed to the laft^ which makes his hiftori-« 
an (ay, that, if ever there was a happy man 
Upon ettrth, it was doubtlefs cardinal Fleury, 

Laftlj^ thofe lobfervaticms on the tempers 
and maoseni of men, which we may colledt 
every day from common li£e, afie& us muck 
more ftioiigly when we fee them exemplified 
m the hift<M7 of great pcrfonagcs. We fee, 
fiit tafiaoQe> every day, that almoft all perfona 

Q ^ who 



who are intniAed with power abufe it. But 
this is better exemplified in kings and miai-^ 
iiers of date. We fee again that men in low 
circumftances are apt to be.defpiied, and that 
court is always paid to the great and the pow- 
erful. But this maxim receives a Wronger 
confirmation, and makes a deeper imprefiion, 
than any occurrence in private life could oc- 
cafion, when we think what court was paid to 
O'iver Cromwell^ by all the princes of Europe, 
while Charles II. then in exile, could not ob- 
tain an interview with the minifters of either 
France or Spain, at the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
though he iqade a journey on purpofe to ob- 
tain it. 

It is a common and juft obfervation, that, 
through the inconliancy of our nature, men 
are liable to conceive hafly and unreafonable 
difguft at their fixation, and yet, when they 
have changed it, wifh to refume it 5 and this 
we fee exemplified in private life almoft eveiy 
day. But ever fo many examples of this kind 
do not make fo great an impreifion upon us, 
as the hiftory of Vidlor Amadeus king of Sar- 
dinia, who abdicated the CTown through mere 
caprice, but found, as fome hiftorian fays, 
t;hat the company of his mifir^s, who was 
become his wife, devotion, and the tranquil- 
lity 
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lity of retirement, cmld Ddt fkl^ff a (bttl 
occupied during fifty ye»$ with the »f^\f^ of 
Burope. He was deffirous of* regaining the 
throne even by forcei and afterWards died in 
confinenient. 

How incapable riches and power are to fa- 
tisfy the mind of man, is an obferv^tion which 
few perfons, ill the courfe of their own expe* 
ricnce, have not feen occafion to make. But 
the fentiment makes a deeper impreffion upon 
lis when we fee it exemplified in the hiftory 
of ftatefmen and conquerors; and as it is 
beautifully exhibited in a conveffetion which 
paffed between Pyrrhus and his minifter 
Cyneas, before their expedition into Italy. The 
minifter alked the king what he propofed to 
do when he had fubdued the Romans ? He 
anfwered, Pafs into Sicily. What then ? faid 
the it^inifter. Conquer the Carthaginians, 
replies the king; And what follows that ? 
fays th^ minifter. Be fovereigri of Greece, and 
then enjoy ourfelves, faid the king. And why, 
replied the fenfibie minifter, can we not do 
this la/i even now ? ' 

To add one inftance more : we fee the va- 
nity rf the living in their bdundlefs provifion* 
for futurity, and in the difiipation of the large 
fortunes of covetous perfbiis^ by the extrava- 
gance 
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Ibear ifo afiocfb f(9 whea we are rmdii^ la hifto- 
iif, that tbi& nchcs wiw^ Sistfn* V. amazed m 
luB p0«ktii^«t?i a|id tj^ofe w]|}ch Henry: IV. ^ 
France had with great difficulty .&ved, "Orere 
{qfimAomd %ywf withw ki& ibm a ytaf lifter 
tbcir deait^s^ alio thait the trea^urp which 
HcBty VI{. of Bnghmd Jhad nifed Isy^ every 
art of exficMr^oa went aUioft as faft« 

Thus we have feeti hf>vt^ by htftor^ , our 
minda are agre^bly entertained, oor |»afitOQ$ 
are exerpifed, and our jwlgttients are fontted» 
ib M either to jBt us ^r the t>tfiuie£i of iife^ 
0r furbi(h us with mattfriais for fctencfe ; how 
fentimeots of virtue are aoquined^ and the befi: 
moral maxims of conduft ate moft de^jr. 
impreflied upon our miads. All th^fe advas^ 
tages refult from hiftorf as a ^fia^. There 
are Other advantages refulting to mankind 
from it^ in a rdifterent manner, as only <Mc 
itifirument of recording traofa^ions. ffow 
imperfeft, for inftance, without hi0ory, would 
be our knowledge of :geneak>gies, and oonfe- 
quently of the order of important fuGceffiodi^ 
and how precarious would be the advantage, 
refulting from conventkms and tfdatite of alt 
kinds, if : all ^ articles of theiti werer«pofiud 
only lA th<^ mecnory Of the contradting parties. 

Wc 
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We read that the bmindaiies of fimie of titt 
Grecian flates were once detenaied bf a vet£» 
of Hmmt^ wlio, in )u8 description ^f Greece, 
relates wtiat they were in his time. 

Irhe |)receding account of the ufei of hifioiy 
will afl^ ua in determiniog what has former^ 
ly been « fuhjed of debate ^uBMig the critics^ 
sameiy, at what 4fge hiflory i$ proper to be 
read. 

Coniidering the various ufes to which the 
ftudy of hiftory has been fhown to be fubfer-^^ 
viejutk 1 fee AC reafon why we (hould hefitate 
to pronounce, that it can neither be begun 
too eariy^ nor continued too late. If hiftory 
amufe the imagination, exercife and improve 
the paiSons, inlpire a tafie for true glory, 
juft fentiments of^ and a love for, virtue, and 
thereby form the tatip^r^ and prepare men for, 
converiiQg with the world \ what can be more 
proper for young pei^ons? And fince the 
mind cannot be teo well furnifhed in thefe 
refpeds, and men cannot have too large a 
ibck of this mtticipattd t^cptrience^ the ftudy of 
it muft be ufefvl while there remains any 
thing of the part we have to a£t on the theatre 
of the world* Moreover, iince hiflory fur>* 
niibes materials for the fined fpeculations, and 
^ moft important fcieacea, «t cannot but be 

of 
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off fer vice while wd make any tife of <mr intel- 
leOlsal fectiltics. 

Since hiftory jrtay ba confidered as contain- 
ing examples of the Sciences of mdra/s and po^ 
/rVi>f chiefly, no doubt a perlbn who has ftu- 
died thefe fciences> is qualified to read hiftery 
with more pleafure and advantage. But then 
it muft likewife be confidered, that it is im- 
poflible to be mafter of thefe fciences without 
a knowledge of hillory. Their influences :ind 
nfcs are reciprocal. Thus. the perfdn who has 
ftudied the grammar of any language will read 
authors who have written in it with more cafe 
and advantage. But grammars could never 
have been made without a previous know- 
ledge of the languages for which they were 
made, nor even learned, without the nfe of 
examples borrowed from thofe languages. 

That young perfons are not capable of 
making a right ufe of hiftorical examples in a 
moral refpeft was obviated when the advan- 
tages of history above experience were men- 
tioned: If what was faid there be confidered,- 
it will appear much fafer for a child to be* 
truftcd whh a piece of hiftory than to hear 
the' common news of the town he lives in. 
It' is certain th^t neither in the one or the* 
other is exaQ jufticcdonc*to the charadersof 

men 
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men in the events of their lives. But in hi£^ 
tory it is done much more completely than it 
ifi within the compafs of any particular per- 
fon's obfejrvation. 

A proper regard, no doubt, ought to be had 
to the age, experience, and previoufly acquired 
knowledge, as well as the intended fphere of 
life, of the perfons ,to whom particular hiftorics 
are recommended. It would be very prepof- 
terous to^advifc any perfon to begin the ftudy 
of hiftory with fuch writers as Polybius or 
Tacitus, and to e nd *wkh Ltry, Quintus Cur- 
tius, or CorncU'Us Ncpos. Common fenfe will 
diredl that hiitories which tend chiefly to 
amufe the imagination^ or inforce the plaiaeft 
inftrudions in morals, ought rather to be re- 
commended to young perfons, who will both 
have the moft reli(h for fuch works, and to 
whom they will be of the greateft ufe ; and 
that hiftories which furnifh mor« exerclfe for 
the judgment (hould be referved for an age in 
which that ficulty is riper. However, there 
can be no great inconvenience in young per- 
fons being indulged in reading almoft all, his- 
tories promifcuoufly. Their natural difpofi- 
tion, and previous acquirements, will ditcQ, 
them tb what they are moft capable of profit- 
ing by, and thcLhigher tjfcs' of the fiime v/6rks 

may 
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may be fafely left to ht reaped at a £bcofidk 
peruial, in a mwe advanced fiage of life. No 
general biflory i$ better eal/culated for the ufft 
of young perfons than that of RoHkt. 
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I ii^l^Pfiip^^w»»*rf^ 

LECTURE IV, 

hffpw^tan^ ^fReeard^ . iBPT!tf^ have heen the prw- 
cipai Methods of tranjmiiting Po Pefteriiy the 
KncwMgt i^J^ventT^ with the jUvsMtagei and 
/inferfeOiQH^ cf e^ch. Oral ttaditwt. Dc% 
fendent and independent Evidence. To ejlimat^ 
ihc Value of Jingle Evidences.. Hiftorical Exofih 
pies. The Corruption qf Tradition cxempfijicd 
in ecckfiajtical Hiftory^ and the ancient Hiftory 
of Egypt. Difference between ancient and mo* 
dem Times with RefpeCl to the Communication of 
IktelKgence. 

Tboxjgh it cannot be fuppoTcd that manr 

kind, i^a very early and rude ages, could be 

aware of «ay Qf the ^dvaaUgei which arife 

from 
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fix>m Hifiory as a ^iJy^ or that they could 
even have much oocdiion to tranfnut the 
knowlrge of any of their tratifadtions to poA 
terity 5 yet it muft be acknowledged, that the 
appreheniion of the ufefutacfs of foitie contri- 
vance for this purpofe m-oft very foon have 
arifen in the minds of a people who were 
forming themfeiv^s into ^nj kmd g( /aciefy. 
No fociety, for inflance, can fubfift ^;tithont 
compass and agreements $ . and thefe are fo 
m^iifefliy liable to be forgotfcn, or evaded 
(particularly -as the obiigatron of keeping a 
promife is feldom found to have much force 
among barbarians) that it mfuft hav^e iinme^ 
(tiatdy appeared dciirable to have ibme (land* 
log mezQoriab of thero^ ^s a better feeurity 
for their obfervaiice than the memory, ot the 
hoDOiir of the contrading parties. Various 
other more cxtenfive ufes of records could 
Hot fiiil to occur in a more improved ftate of 
Ibcicty ; and with the improvements of focie- 
ty, and the multiplied ufes of records, it may 
reafbnably be fuppoftd that the methods of 
Tccording would likcwife improve; According- 
ly we find that thefe have been viarious ; and 
the traces of paft events whidi the pradJice of 
thefe methods bas left in the world, are the 
chief fourcea ta, which aU hiftorians muft have 
wcoarfc for their materials. 

Under 
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h Under this fecond head, (^ the Jources of 

% hiftory^ I propofe ta enumerate all, or at lead 

the principal, methods that have been made 
life of for tranfmitting to pofterity the know- 
ledge of paft events ; and I (hall treat of them 
in what I apprehend to be their natural order, 
. b^inning with the firft and leaft perfeQ^ and 
ending with tha laft and moft perfed, that 
human ingenuity has yet invented. Under 
each head I Ihall confider the nature of the 
evidence on which it refts, and give a general 
account of the information we may exped 
from it. After thefc dinfl fources of hiftory, 
I (hall mention the principal of thofe means 
by which we are able indiredly to afcertain, 
and tranfmit the knowledge of important 
fads. 

Before the invention of the arts of writing, 
carving, and painting. Oral Tradition muft 
have been the only vehicle of hiflorical know- 
ledge; and, with refpe^ to this, it is well 
worth our notice, that the wifdom of Pro- 
vidence has. made provi(|on for the inftrudion 
of youth in the difpofitions and circumftances 
of their aged parents. When the adlive fcenes 
of their lives are cloied, their adive powers 
being fpent, but the adive paliions of their 
nature ftill (b much awake, as deeply to in^ 

tercft 
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tereft tfaem in public tranfadions, fince they 
can have but little fhare in^ and enjoyment 
of, the frefenty^ they arc peq^uaUy review- 
ing, and taking pkafure in relating, the faft 
fcenes of their lives ^ which, being imprefled 
when their minds were vigorous and reten- 
tive, are faithfully retained in memory. Thua 
the natural talkativenefs of old age, meeting 
with the natural inquifitivenefs and curiofity 
of youth, makes a happy coincidence of cir- 
cumfiances, very favourable to the propa^- 
tion of knowledge and inftrudion. 

It mufl be confef&d, and it is obvious to 
conceive, that this method of conveying hsf- 
torical knowledge muft have been very im- 
perfect^, and inadequate £br feveral important 
ufes of hiftory. But, notwithfianding this^ 
it might have been much more entenfive and 
exad than we, who chiefly make ufe of dif- 
ferent and more perfed methods^ can well 
imagine. It is univerfally true, that when 
any art has been long difufed, it grows lefs. 
perfcifl, and more infufficient, than when 
mankind, through want of any other, were 
obliged to make the mofl of itj^ and it is 
therefore apt to fuffer more upon comparifon 
with a new, and more Qultivated art than^ 
in the nature of things, it ought to do. Thua 

Vol. I. H we 
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we Tee that perfons who have no knowledge of 
written numbers are much readier in mental 
computation, than thofe who have been ufed 
to have recourfe to their pen upon every oc- 
caiion. 

It is very poffible, therefore, that we may 
entertain too mean an opinion of the ftate of 
hiftorical knowledge before the invention of 
the prefent arts oiF recording events ; fince 
perfons who had no hiftories to read would 
make more inquiries, and take more pains to 
procure information from all quarters, and 
would, of courfe, be more capable of inform- 
ing^ others, than any perfons now living could 
be with refped to what they have not learned 
from books. It is not improbable but that,, 
in thofe unlettered ages, every elderly perfbn 
would be pofleffed of a little treafure of hif-- 
tory; which would not confift of his own 
family ftories only, but contain many parti- 
culars relative to the general ftate of his 
country, and other neighbouring nations. 

Th'efe informations were the fources from 
whic'h Herodotus derived the greateft part of 
his hiftoryj and the growing reputation of 
that author demonftrates how much real and 
ufcful knowledge a man of fenfc and inquiry 
may get by fuch channels* 

/ To 
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To iecure thei remembrance of very im- 
portant fadb, particularly of compjiCls and 
treaties, we .find it to have been the cuftoixi 
in all nations before the ufe of letters, and 
cVeri continued long after their introduction, 
to recite them before large ftated affemblles 
of people. Hereby, both an air of imports- 
aiiccwas given to them, and fi greater, numr 
ber of witnefles was provided fdr them* Fpt 
many ; ages in England, every cpattaiJi ;Qf 
importance was made in .famepubHc courj.j 
and no bargain dr faJe of goods was valid ivn- 
lefs made in the open market. It is not wholly 
improbable, but that it might be incdnfe- 
quence of fuch cuftoms^s thefe that I^rp- 
dotufi was led to recite his written hiflory 
before the general affembly of Greece at the 
Oly^m^c games.. 

>It is a very good niethod which thd Indiana 
of North America ufe, to enable them to re*- 
taih in memory all the articles of a cdixiplex 
treaty. The pubik: orator delivers td on* of 
his attendants a firing of wampum upon, the 
recital of every article ; fo that each is in- 
trufted to a different perfon, and he is pro*- 
vided with a memorial, that may frequently 
remind him of it, and thereby the more deep- 
ly imprefs it on his memory. 

H 2 The 
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The paintings of the Mexicans anfwered 
the fame purpofe much better, and contained 
<i pretty full hiftory of the nation from a very 
early period. They confifted of the figures 
of natural objedS) fometimes contracted into 
fuercgljphics^ mixed with many fymbolical 
t^haradlers; and the names of peribns and 
places were diftinguiihed by the figures of the 
objeds which the names exprefTed. Thus, 
with the help of tradition {there being perfons 
whofe bufinefs it was to explain thefe pic- 
tures) th^ conveyed to future ages a very 
competent knowledge of the pad. 

But, notwithftanding every method of im- 
proving merely oral tradition, it ieems to have 
t)een not without reafon, that fir Ifaac New- 
ton lays it down as a general maxim, that 
things faid to have been done above a hundred, 
or two hundred, years before the ufe of let- 
icrs are worthy of Uttle credit. And if wc 
^cmifider the nature of evidence, the reaibur 
abtenefs of this afiiertion will be more appa- 
rent; and particularly if we attend to the 
great di^rence there is between dependent 
•and independcait evidence. 
*. If the evidence of a fad depend upon a 
•nxmiber of original witneiTes, no way oon- 
neded with one another, fo that the infuffi- 

ciency 
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ciency of one ihall not at all aflfea the reft, 
the £id will not be improbable unlefs the. 
deficiency of credibility in them all be very 
great. But, if the evidence be fupported by 
a number of witneiTes dependent upon one 
another, fo that the infufficiency of any one 
ihall wholly invalidate that of all who come 
after, the credibility of each feparately taken 
muft be very great, to make the evidence of 
the whole authentic. In the former cafe, the 
more witneffes there are, the better. For 
each evidence,. though ever fo weak, increafes 
the probability, and brings us nearer to cer- 
tainty. But in the latter cafe the fewer there 
are, the better ^ for each evidence, .though 
ever fo ftrong, lefTens the probability, and 
iiiakes the fad more uncertain. 

This fubjed Dr. Hartley has illuftrated by 
the mathematical dodrine of chances, in the 
following manner; putting i for th^ abfo- 
lute value of each dependent evidence, or the. 
infufficiency of each independent evidence^ 
abfolute certainty in the former cafe, and ab-. 
folute uncertainty in the latter being equal 
to unity, and making the number of witneiTea 
the power of n in both. From this it will 
be manifeft, upon a little attention, that pro^ 
vided the power (n) be coniiderabje (if) may 

H3 be 
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be Vei^ little* without ^^rtetly •diminlfliing the 
value of the expreffion 5 that is, without greats 
lyleflcning the probability in the one cafe, or 
the improbability in the other. For example, 
let ^=3 and n^ i o 5 then^=?7oobT5To'^o^ which, 
in independent evidence, will be little lefs 
than abfolute certainty 5 and iii dependent 
evidence, little lefs than abfolute uncertainty* 

The value of each feparate evidence muft 
be et^imated from confidering the opportunity 
any pcrfon had of knowing the truth, and 
his fidelity in communicating it. In hiAorical 
levidence, where an author's moral -charadcr 
is not known, his veracity will be judged of 
according to his fituation, by confidering whe- 
ther it was fuch as would lay him under any 
bias to falfify, or not. 

Prom the firft of thefe confiderations we 
infer that the hiftories of England, Scotland, 
and other European States, before the Roman 
cr^nquefts, and the introdudion of letters (as 
they are grounded chiefly upon oral tradition) 
muft be very uncertain : and hence the marks 
of fable in fome of the firft hooks ot almoft all 
very ancient hiftories. From the fecoad con^' 
fideratfon we are led to give little credit to the 
accounts of either friends or enemies in the 
hiftories of rival nations, and particularly of 

oppofite 



oppofitc fedis or parties, unkfs we have an 
opportunity of comparing the accounts of both 
fides. Thus the charader which the Romans 
have given of the Carthaginians, and even 
their accounts of fads in their intercourfe 
with them, will be forever reckoned dubious ; 
whereas the moft exad and impartial hiftory 
of their tranfadions with the Grecian ftates 
may be extradled from the accounts of both 
nations. And from both confiderations is 
founded the great degree of credit that is uni*- 
vcrfally given to the hiftories of Thucydides 
and Kenophon. Both thefe authors lived in 
the time of which they write -, both, though 
Athenians, and employed in public charac- 
ters by their country, were ill-ufed by their 
countrymen, and obliged to take refuge among 
the Lacedemonians ; fo that it may be pretty 
fairly prefumed, that one prejudice would 
nearly balance another, and their minds be 
left, as nearly as poflible, in a ftate of 'abfo- 
lute impartiality. 

The comparifon of the Egyptian hiftories 
of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and what 
Plato relates from a Poem of Solon's, fhows 
the natural progrcfs of fidion in hiftory, when 
there are no records to curb and reftrain the 
invention of a people bent upon magnifying 

H 4 their 
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their antiquities. After Cambyfes had de-- 
ftroyed the records of Egypt» the priefts of 
that country were continually adding to the 
catalogue of their kings, and carrying more 
backward the dates of pad tranfadimis, as 
appears by the following circumfiances. So* 
Ion, Herodotus, and Diodorus, all travelled 
into Egypt at different and fucceffive periods 
of time, and all had their information from 
the priefis of that country. According to So* 
Ion, who was the firil of the three that vifit* 
ed Egypt, the wars of the great gods happened 
in the days of Cecrops, but according to He- 
rodotus they muft have been more ancient; 
and Diodorus, who wrote four hundred years 
after Herodotus, inferts many namelefs kings 
between thofe whom he placed in continual 
fucceilioQ; fo that their earlieft hiftory was 
then removed into the remoteft antiquity. 

The credibility of hiftorians who treat of 
their own times, and do not compile from 
the writings of others, particularly of thofe 
who themfelves bore a part in public affairs, 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, Csefar, Claren- 
don, Sully, &c. come under the confidera- 
tion of original evidences. With refped to 
writers of this clafs, it is obvious to remark, 
that the ancients were in circumfiances in 

which 
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which it was much lefs eafy to receive ihioN 
matioQ than the moderns, by reafon of their 
want of the methods which are now in ufe 
for the fpeedy conveying of intelligence. Fm 
thcic we are indebted to that freer inlerconriW 
which more eztenfive politics and commerce 
have promoted between different flates^ and 
efpecially the eflablifhment of poAs in all the 
civilized countries of Europe. 

In ancient times a nation might be fub- 
dued, and hardly any but its next neighbours 
hear of it. This may be the reafon why fo 
little notice is taken of the wars of the Ro- 
mans, and Carthaginians by the contemporary 
Greek writers, who do not fo firidiy confine 
themfelves to their fubjed, as purpofely to 
dech'ne the mention of foreign incidents that 
would embellifh their wdrks. For a like reafon 
it is remarkable that all the dates of Europe 
were long ignorant both of Jenghis Khan and 
his conqueds. But (ince commerce and nivi^* 
gation have been fo much extended, nothing 
can happen in the moil remote parts of the 
civilized world but the knowledge of it is im- 
mediately communicated to all the reft. 

It is a pretty juft obfervation of Mr. Home, 
that, in general, there is more candour and. 
fincerity in the ancient hifiorians, but lefs 

exadlnefs 
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cxadhefs and care than in the moderns. Thcr 
rcafon of the latter may be, that the firft 
writers of hiftory could not be aware of the 
ufe of fuch minute exadnefs in relating a va- 
riety of hiftorical circumftances. For exam- 
ple, not having obferved, or fufficiently at- 
tended to, fuch fubjeds as government, laws, 
manners, arts, &c. they were not aware that 
the progrefs of them would ever become a 
matter of fuch general and reafonable curio- 
fity as it is now. Alfo, having feen no im- 
portant end anfwered by chronological exad- 
nefs, and having no fixed aeras to guide them, 
they would naturally not be fo attentive to 
fix the precife dates of events, as the more cx- 
tenfive views of modern hiftorians make it 
defirable that they had been. 

On the other hand, the ancient and claf- 
fical hiftorians had an advantage in X^^JubjeB 
of their hiftories, with refped to the certainty 
of intelligence, concerning the objeds and 
motives of fchemes and tranfadions. They 
treat chiefiy of the politics and wars of re- 
publican ftates, in which nothing can be kept 
fecret. For befides that modern politics arc 
much more complex and refined than the an- 
cient, more pains are taken to conceal them ; 
which, in European courts and monarchies, 

or 
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or ftates in which the executive power is 
lodged in one hand, or a few hands, it is 
more cafy to do. Notwithftanding this, fo 
much are the methods of coming at intelli- 
gence multiplied, and improved, in the more 
conned ed modern ftates of Europe, that the 
fagacity even of fome conlemporary writers 
has arrived at remarkable certainty and exad- 
nefs in tlieir accounts of public meafures j and 
even with refpcd to thofe nations which are 
the moft famed for the intricacy of their poli- 
tics. Gerard, fecretary to the Duke d'Epcr- 
non, relates, that when Davila's hiflory was 
read by that old man, who had been a prin- 
cipal acSlor in that age, he expreifed his won- 
der how the author could be fo well informed 
of the moft fecret councils and meafures of 
thofe times. 



LECTURE V. 

0/ hijiorical Poems. Thofe of Homer. Public 
Monuments with traditional Explications. Hi/to- 
rical Customs. Historical Names of Perfons^ 
Countries^ Towns y &c. Monuments ivith emble- 
matical and alphabetical Injcriptions. 

A METHOD of tranfmitting the knowledge 
of important events with greater accuracy than 
by fimple narration would be by hijiorical 

poems^ 
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foems^ with which few barbarous nations have 
been long whcrfly unprovided. A ftory re- 
duced to any kind of metre would fuffer little 
by repetition ; and it can hardly be fuppofed 
that any variation in the repetition would be 
of fuch a nature as to zSc(X the general fads 
it c(mtained. Confidering that all the learii' 
ing of thofe nations muft neceifarily coniii^ of 
thoie poems, and that, being compofed chiefly 
in honour of their founders and heroes, they 
would be conftantly fung in religious cere* 
monies, and on fefiivals inflituted to their 
memory (which circumilances would greatly 
contribute to extend and perpetuate them), it 
is eafily conceived what ufe an hiflorian, who 
could come at the knowledge of fuch poemS| 
might make of them. 

The bards among the Britons and ancient 
Germans, and the Scaldri among the Scandi- 
navians arc moft worthy of our notice in this 
refpcft, as they were an order of men, whofc 
fole employment it was to oompofe and repeat 
thofe poems. Olaus Magnus was much in- 
debted to the poems of the Scaldri in his hifto- 
ry of one of the ncMrthern nations. It were to 
be vyifhed that the poems of the WeWh and 
iri(h were better known. 

Even the poems of Homer (particularly the 
Iliad) bear evident marks of their being found- 
ed 
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ed on £^&^ notwithfianding the mixture of the 
abfurd Grecian mythology with them. This 
author is much more circumftantial than a 
mere writer of ii£tion, particularly fo ancient 
a writer, would ever have thought of being. 
The remarkable diftindnefs of his characters 
islikewife no bad foundation for fuppc^ng 
that they were copied from real life. In both 
thefe refpcdts the JEncid of Virgil is very de- 
fedive. The hiftorical part of that work is nei- 
ther fo circumflantial, nor are the charaders 
introduced into it fo diftindlly marked. It has, 
therefore, much more the air of a romance. 

Particularity in fa£ts and characters necelTa- 
rily belongs, and clofely adheres, to whatever 
has adually happened. It is therefore almoft 
impoflible to exclude the mention of the par- 
ticular circumfiances of time, place, and cha-- 
rader in a relation of fads ^ whereas thefe be- 
ing fuperfluous in the views of a writer of fic- 
tion, and not neceflarily obtruding thcmfelves 
into the ftory, they are generally omitted. Be- 
fides, fuch ftories are commonly more agree- 
able to the trite maxims of criticifm, as be- 
ing free from every thing that is not ^flen- 
tial to the main flory. But this kind of 
corrcOnefs is purchafed at the expence of 
^vhat is one of the beft chaiaderiftics of truth. 

• And. 
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And happy has it been for the caufc of truth 
that the importance of introducing fuch a 
number of feemingly unneceffary particulars 
into narrations was not more early attended 
to, as hereby it is much more eafy to diftin- 
guifh truth from fidion in ancient writings. 

AaothermeansofprefervingtraditionSjwhich 
has been more general than hiftorical poems, is 
by vijihle monuments fuch as pillars^ edifices^ or 
mere heaps of Jiones^ eredcd upon bccafion of 
any remarkable event- Thefe monuments, 
engaging the attention of the rifing generation, 
would occafion fuch a fucceflion of inquiries 
and informations, concerning the origin and 
tife of them, as would long preferve the know- 
ledge of the tranfadions they were connedled 
with. Of this nature probably v^as in part the 
tower of Babel, as well as the pillar that Ja- 
cob ereflcd at Hebron, and the heap of ftones 
jointly raifed by him and Laban as a memo- 
rialof their mutual reconciliation and covenant. 

As thefe monuments had no infcripiions, 
their explanation muft only have been tradi- 
tional \ but as the fads were connoted with 
vifible and ftriking affociated circumftances, 
they would have a great advantage over thofe 
conveyed by mere Oral tradition. The fight 
of the monument could not fail to revive, in 

the 
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the minds of all who lived in the neighbour^ 
hood, the remembrance of the ufe and defign 
of it : and while the monument fubfiftcd, it 
can hardly be fuppofed that even a migration 
of the people would be followed by an abfb-^ 
lute lofs of the hiftory. For the new-comers, 
though not equally interefted in the events re- 
ferred to with the late inhabitants, cduld not 
help being induced,, by principles commcwi to 
human nature, to get what information they 
could procure with refpeft to fuch curiofities 
in the countries they fettled in. 

Giving namey to countries, towns, &c. has 
been made ufe of as an expedient for perpctu-^ 
ating the memory of their planters or founders, 
from times of the earlieft antiquity to the pre- 
fent age- from Enoch, which had its name from 
the Ion of Cain, down to Pitfbury, which was 
fo called in the late war. Indeed there is hardly 
a name given either to a perfon or place in the 
Old Teftamcnt without an hiftorical reafdn for 
it. And where tranfa6lions would not be to 
the honour of the perfons concerned in them, 
the officious zeal of their enemies has fome- 
times affixed opprobrious names and epithets 
to the places which were the theatre of them, 
•which bid equally fair to adhere to them. Thus 
the fidd in which pope Gregory treated with 

Lewis 
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Lewis theFcdblc, when they were both known 
to enter into the negociation with a view to 
deceive one another, went for a long time, and 
is pa^haps to this day known, by the name of 
th^Jitld of lies. 

Of the fame nature with public monuments 
and traditional explanations, are natiartai C2if- 
iomsy in commemoraticm of remarkable hifto- 
rical events \ fuch as the* Athenians fending 
annually a (hip to Delos, the pafchal fupper 
among the Jews, the Lord's fupper among 
Chrifiians, the Engliih making bonfires on the 
fifth of November, and carrying oak boughs 
on the twenty-ninth of May. 

The philofopher Anaximander efFe<fluaUy 
provided for his not being forgotten ; when, 
being aiked by the magiftrates at Lampfacum, 
where he had refided, what they (hould do to ho- 
nour his menK>ry, he ipade the feemtngly fmall 
and fimple requeft, that the boys might have 
leave to play on the anniverfary of his deceafe. 

Thefe hiftorical cuftoms would not^ indeed, 
like hiilorical monumenjts, remain in the coun- 
try where they were firft eftabliflied, and there- 
by Qome to the knowledge of the new inha- 
bitant9 ) but, which is an equivalent advant- 
age, they are eafily transferred with the peo- 
ple that migrate^ wherever they go 5. and in 

another 
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another reiped they are more ufeful to an his- 
torian, as they aflift him in tracing the origin 
of colonies, which would naturally retain the 
cuftoms of their mother country. Thus New- 
ton infers from what we read of the pradice 
of circumcifion in Colchis and Iberia, that the 
inhabitants of thofe countries were probably a 
colony of Egyptians, and perhaps left there in 
the expedition of Scfoftris. The others are of 
opinion that they were part of the ten tribes 
that were carried into captivity by the Affy- 
rians, and fettled in that country, which was 
then under their dominion- By the fame mari- 
ner of reafoning the Chinefe have alfo of late 
been fufpeded to have been a colony of Egyp- 
tians, and the prefent inhabitants of North 
America to be of the race of the ancient Sar- 
matians, inhabiting the north eaftern parts of 

Afia. 

It is not improbable but that the corruption 
to which the traditional explanations of naked 
monuments is unavoidably liable, might firft 
fuggeft to mankind the expediency of.fome 
contrivance to make them their own interpret- 
ers j either by the form, or the fituation of 
them, as in the pyramids of Egypt, trophies of 
vidory, &c- or by engraving upon them fome 
emblems, or devices, expreffive of the ufes they 

Vol. I. I w^^^ 
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^erc intended to anfwcr. Thus S^foftds is feid 
•to HiV'c cfredled piHart in the cotiatties hfe ft&^ 
dried, and to have engraved lipon Tome of %llefii 
cmbtetns cikpfcffive of the co^/viirdrce or iVeak- 
nefs of the inhabitknts, npon other fyifftboFs of 
the vigbdr knd fphrit with which they H^cjp- 
•{xjfed his invafion. 

As the h^Ltties 6£ fh^^ in all origiriaMan- 
guages, were borrowed from thbfe of thihgs^ 
4he 'figures ' df thofe things which bore the feme 
name with arty perfon, engraved upon his ie- 
pnlchre. Was lib 'bad method of expreffing to 
''whom It bef6fa|di. Thfs nicthod might havfe 
lieen lifed before Wipfeibctical Writing was in- 
dented; itid as the biJhop of Gloghcr ingc- 
^tiioufly fconjedufes, may eaifly be fuppofed to 
Tiavc given rife to theworftii^ of knifaials and 
' Vegetables ambUg the E^y ptiaris. 

.As, in after ages, improvements were-Aiade 

in this method by the bredis who fettled in 

Egypt, w1io erefled ftatties 'holdihjgin their 

hands the thjhgs* which the Ibfriier inhabitants 

'had beenlatisEed with pbuttrdying tipob the 

fepuIcHres, theTanie learned pe^foii with grciat 

. appearance of reafon, fcohjeSurcs that the ifta- 

tue of Jupiter -Cafiiis holding a ' pdrtiegranate 

, in his hand vv^s t)rigihaily defig'neid for Ciph- 

tor, who is mentioned by Mofes, and whbfc 

riaine 



n»ine:^ifies ft pom^gransite in-HobittW, Vfhwh 
•was #« original laogua^ of that toonntry. 
This cQf^je<£liire -.fccMves additidoal conficmar 
•tion ffofn coqifideripg that this Capfator, who 
feems tohavecome aloog^wil^h his^grcat grandr 
&ther Ham iptOf^gypt, was?the;&rilLEgyptijm 
warrior that we, meet with,«(ivy .ftOQOUQtof ip 
real -hiilpry, yprhp extoidjod }his oHiqyefts l?«^ 
yond the boy^darios of Eg^pt, andjn CQfnpJipy 
with 'hiS'tKethr^atthe-PhiUftines, difpoiTe^eji 
the ,Aviga jpf rthftttpart.4jf /th^Jftml.effGaqa^ 
whi^ch »ras 3ft^i4war43 .<¥»Ued;Ph«lii<|ifl, ^^d {v«|^ 
in.aftertiniesrdeified. ;Nor>,it ^mprofc^ahle thsjt 
he mi§ht:ha¥P)fee^Tthe,iainc peffop, alfp w?ith 
X)ioA3rfu8 the «lder,;<?r the gre^t .-fiaochus. 

The apparent convenience of thp^ mpnu- 
ments to receive infcriptions would probably 
fet men's ing^nnity.to wprjs, and greatly ac- 
celerate the invention of ivriting, both hiero- 
glyphieal and alphabetical. And there. is. roia- 
fon to believe that, letters, and characters of all 
kinds were made.ujjon wood, ftonc, metal, and 
fuch like durable materials, long before they 
were made.ule of in common life. 

The imperfeflion of monuments,, even with 
infcriptions, is that they could record only a 
fiw £ventSy in 9. manner deftitute of etreum- 
fiances^ and that they are not eafily multiplied, 

12 fi> 
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fo.that, remaining iingle, and little care being 
taken to renew them, the materials would in 
time moulder away, and the infcription be- 
come efBiced. And the attention which was 
not fafficient to keep them in repair,* would 
hardly fuffice for the prefervation of the tra- 
ditional explications. The Amndelian mar- 
bles, which contain all the leading events of 
the Grecian hiflory till fixty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great; and the Ca- 
pia>line marbles, which contain a catalogue 
of the Roman magifirates, and the principal 
events of their hiftory, during the time of the 
commonwealth, are juftly reckoned among the 
the mofl valuable remains of monumental in- 
fcriptions. 



LECTURE VI. 



Of Coins and MedaU. Their Origin and Ufe in 
Hijiory. The principal Infbrmatian we receive 
from them. The Progrefs of Letters traced by 
their Means. Addifon^ s Ufe of Medals . Ancient 
and modem Coins compared^ with a Fiew both to 
Hifiory and Tafte. Of the Origin and Ufe of 
Heraldry. 

Coin s and medals, with refpeft to their ufes 
in Hiftory, may be confidered as a kind of 

portable 



portable mnumetas. The materiak of both are 
fimilar, and the events they reccMrd are fingle, 
and remarkable; The fmall (ia^ of a coin 
does not even admit of its being fo ctrcum** 
flantial as a monument ^ and though, for the 
iame reafon, it be more liable to be loft, it is 
al(b more capable of being concealed, and is 
not expofed to the injuries oi the weather. 
Alfo as great numbers are ftruck at the fame 
time, they are eafi}y multiplied, fo that, upon 
the whole, they ftand a mifch fairer chance of 
being feen by poilerity. Accordingly, we have 
innumerable more coins that were ftruck in 
ancient times than there are ancient monu-^ 
ments ftanding in the world ; and though we 
may be more liable to be impofed upon by 
pretended antiques^ this eonfideration afFedis 
the virtuofo more than the hiftorian. For if 
the new ones be exad copies of ancient coins^ 
they corrupt no hiftory \ and it can hardly be; 
worth any perfon's while to coin a piece whofe. 
known exiftcnce has not acquired it fqme.de-^ 
gree of reputation, 

if we attend only to the original, and pri- 
mary, ufe of coins, we ought to make no.men^ 
lion of them among the diuS methods of re- 
cording events. For all the ancient coins, 
which have now obtained the name of ^fi^^/t 
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ime i^dt^fng iHore tKan' the' «ii&p6g imAef 
of aii^idiif nations'. Yei as- tbtf ni^uKleiifial 
life of fubh portable p\6(Sti of i6«t«l, fi»i«ok by 
thfe dir^aion 6^ i flSfe, ^&€ (6 f ery'oBVidtfs j 
it \^as not Ibttg- bdfore tSfe dtStiWie lifd of tltem 
Was attendija tfe. We fc#!)# ribtHing df the 
impreffion o!f fiSfeCr^/, cdJri^ lo called firorn 
Gfrtfus, who is* the firff prftict in the world 
whofe coined nioiney is mentioned by hiftoj- 
flans, ana \frhich were afterwards recoiried by 
Darius the Mede, and from him received the 
name of Dorics. But the Latins coined their 
firft money with the head df Saturn on one 
fide, and the figure of a fhip on the other, in 
•memory of his coming into Italy by fea j and 
upon every new event, Or the! acccflion of a 
new niagiftrate in the Roman empire, the dies 
of their coins were changed, to take proper 
notice at that new circumftance. No anec- 
(Jdtes, indefed, of a private' nature are fbiirid on 
therii. For though fome few pxtcti under the 
eriiperbrs were cbined in horiDtlr of the fenate, 
the army, or the people ; no private perfons 
had thit honbur, eicept they v(rere related to 
thectapferbh ^ 

Such a htriiiber df teveritS have been record- 
ed by ahcichit medils; arid Co great has betti 
the cArc of thp xfrdclerns, ih cb!!'df!ihg and pre- 

ferving 
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before doubtful, and in recording fucb a^s wcr^ 
PRMttftd* U « r«pa.ai!fe?»bfe tb^t l^^Nfy ^^^^^ 
nt|l§9f aiK^y ipie^tiofi of Eialbec, or Palmyr^ 

IwiftwJfi^tea pf 1^ Iwat wjjfjt. i^fuRplie^ by 
Vl£i^%pli$>as. . |t i« by this tfic^ns th^t M^* 
V^iU^f\t b%s 4ifpfpJ?roiljed a hifto^y which was 
logL tp tjie worJ4 ^efore hig tinae. For out of 
^ (hort; tollcQion of medals he has given us an 
entire chronicle of the kings of Syria y though 
it; y^'i\\ hardly J^e regarded as fupplying any 
iiBDQrtant defedl in hiftory, that medals inform 
148 of wiycs and children of emperors, v/hich 
have rjot been taken notice of by any perfori 
wh^rtever. 

All the principal events of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. l^ave been recprded in a fct of 
medal?, ftruck for that very purpofe. But 
the inconvenience attendii^g modern medal^ 
is, that, not being ufed as the current coin of 
any (late, and being made of very coiUy mate- 
rials, they are confined to the cabinets of a few 
perfons. This was not the cafe of any of the 
ancient medals, except a few of a larger iiw, 
9Jkd more curioos workmanihip, which were 
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ftruck by the emperors for prefento to their 
friends> foreign princes, or amba&dors, 2pc. 
and which we now difiinguifli by the name 
of medallttms. 

But medals are not only, or perhaps chiefly, 
valuable as they are a means of preferving the 
knowledge of the leading events in kil^tny ; 
they have likewife been a means of tranfmk-> 
ting to us a more perfed knowledge of many 
things which we are deiirous of forming an 
idea of, than any hiftory, by means of verbal 
defcription, could poffibly give us. We find 
upon them traces of cvftoms and manners^ the 
figures of ancient buildings, inflruments, ha- 
bits, and of a variety of things which (how the 
ftatc of the arts and conveniencies of life, in 
the age wherein the medals were ftruck \ and 
many things in Tiaturt which hiftorians have 
paflcd unnoticed, as being ^miliar in the times 
in which they wrote, or have omitted, as not 
being aware that they would ever engage the 
curiofity of after ages. 

It is alfo very amufing to view upon me- 
dals the features of the great men of antiquity ; 
which, if they were ftruck in an age in which 
the arts fiounihed, as is the caie with many 
of the Roman, and particularly kA the Grecian 
inedals, we can have no doubt but that they 

jirc 
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are ftifficiently exaGt. And even if they Were 
firack in an age which did not excel in the 
arts of painting, ftatuary, and carving; yet, 
as faces are chiefly drawn npon coins m profile^ 
any perfon who has taken notice oijhadtms^ 
may a)nceive that a very firiking Itkenefs may 
eafily be hit off in that way* However, in 
general, fo extremely exadt are the drawings 
of moft fingle objeds upon the old medals of 
the beft ages, that even thofe i&mous painters 
Raphael, Le Bruyn, and Rubens, thought it 
worth their while thoroughly to ftudy them, 
and preferve cabinets of them* And indeed 
the generality of figures on many of the Gre- 
cian medals have a deiign, an attitude, a force, 
and a delicacy, in the exprefllon even of the 
mufcles and veins of human figures, and they 
are fupported by fo high a relief, that they in- 
finitely furpafs both the Roman medals, and 
moft of the moderns. The only defed in the 
drawing upon old medals is, that buildings, 
and other objeds, are feen only in front, and 
never in perfpedive, an art with which the 
ancients were but little acquainted. 

Upon medals are feen plans of the mod 
confiderable buildings of ancient Roitie. One 
might make an entire gallery, fays Mr. Addi- 
fon, out of the plans that are to be met with 

on 
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<» th& revctfes of feveral old coim. 'W<( &c 
al£b tie ktiAs^ and drefef of different poffifinSi 
in di^ei*cfrt ages; and .moreover aot only 
Moigri but cu/hmsy civil and religioua» aie pre^ 
iexved upon corns, as iacrifices, triumphs^ con^ 
gtacies, aiUocaatioas^ deeurfiow^ le^ftercuuntt, 
and manf other antiquated namea and cere*- 
monies^ thai we fhoold not have had ih jnft a 
notiooi of, were thejr not fiitt pre&rvcd on 
cotna. Widfeant the help of coiiis^ as tho 
fame author pleafantly obferves, we fhould 
never have known which of the emperors was 
the iiarft that wore a beard, or rode in ftirrups. 

Old coins exhibit likewife the genioral cl^h 
raSer and t^e of the feveral emperors. Thus 
we fee Nero with a fiddle, apd Coiomodas 
dreifed in hta lion's ikin ; though we are not 
to truft to coins for the chara^rs of princes. 
If fo, Claudius would be as great a conqueror 
as Julius Casfar, and Domitian as good a man 
as Titus For though the coinage at Komo 
was fubjeiSl to the dire£l:ioix of the fenate» 
there is no doubt but that in this, a$ in every 
thing elfe, they confulted the taile and {^^ 
fure of the emperors. 

Sev^Til of thefe advantages medals pofZeTs 
in common with fome mo(iuiitentai in&rip-' 
tions. They alfo agree in tfiis, that fron me- 
dals 
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dais and infcriptions only we can form any 
idea oi the progrefs of the art and manner of 
vsrtting in different nations and ages. Writ- 
ing vpon other materials could not be exped*- 
ed to be fo durable. In fadi, the oldeft mann- 
fcripts are few, and modem, in comparifon of 
thoufands of coins and infcriptions* 

Upon medals are preferved the entire forms 
of many ancient edifices^ and probably the at* 
titudes of famous fiatues^ and copies of cele* 
brated paintings^ of which there are now no 
other remains* What confirms this conjedure 
is, that four of the moft beautiful ftatues ex- 
tant, viz. Hercules of Farnefe, Venus dc Me- 
diois, Apollo of Belvedere, and the famous 
Marcus Aurelius on horfeback, do all of them 
make their appearance on ancient medals; 
though this was not known till the flatues 
thcrofelvcs were difcovered- 

On the fubjed of the ufe of ancient medals 
(though it be an ufe of them that has little " 
relation to hiltory) I fliall juft mention the 
principal fubjefl: of Mr. Addifon's ingenious ' 
treatife on medals, viz. that ancient medals * 
and ancient poetry throw great light upon one 
atiother. He has there exhibited a variety oJF 
examples, in which the poet and the artifl who 
made the medal, have had the fame thought^ 

or 
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or copied from the fame common original ; the 
^ery fame thing being defcribed in verfe, and 
exprefTed in fcuipture. He has likewiie pre* 
fented US with a curious fct of medals which 
clear up' fcvcral difficult paiTagcs in old au- 
thors, and he has produced many pafTages from 
the poets, which explain the reverfes of fevc- 
▼eral medals j fo that the fcience of medals 
makes no inconiiderable figure in the BeUes 
Lttires. 

What the ancients made a fccondary and 
fubordinate nfe of their coins, modern Eu- 
ropean ftates have attended to, as a primary 
and diredt objed. They have ftruck a variety 
of medals with no other view than to cele- 
brate fome illuftrious perfon, or to perpetuate 
the knowledge of fome memorable event. For 
modern medals do not pafs currrent in pay- 
ment, as money j but at the fame time that 
they anfwer this, their primary ufe, more eom- 
pletdy, by containing more circumftances of a 
tranfadion, and being furnished with more 
precifc dates ; in every other refpe£t they (how 
a manifeft want of judgment and true taftc; 
and, but that it is impoflible we (hould be de- 
ceived in the manners and cuftoms of our own 
limes, they might greatly miflead us in tbofc 
refpeds. 

With 
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With the method of cmning, we have fla- 
viihly copied the manners, cViDoms, habits, and 
and even the religion, of the ancients, with 
the fame abfnrdity, and in the ftme degree, as 
we have done in our poetry^ Thig^ from the 
nature of things, muft ever be the fete of all 
imitations^ that are not made immediately from 
nature. If we copy from other imitations, we 
fhall always copy too much, an error to which 
the inventors of any art, who copy only from 
nature and real life, are not liable. For this 
reafbn every borrowed art will always betray 
its original. Thus, though, in ancient medals, 
we may trace all the variations of iTiode in 
drefs, in the modern we cannot ; all perfons 
without difiindion, being commonly feen in a 
Roman habit. From the ancient medals we 
may form fome idea of the cuftoms and reli- 
gion of the country in which they were flruck j 
but we might conclude all the modern Eu- 
ropean Dates to be, in part at leaf}, Heathen, 
from their medals. Had the Greeks and. Ro- 
mans been guilty of the fame extravagance, 
we ihould not have found half the ufes of 
their medals that we now do. It is impoilible 
to learn from the French medals, either the re- 
ligion, the cuftoms, or the habits, of the French 
nation. 

With 
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With regard to tafie in medals, the modems 
Attending principally to their htftorical nfes, 
have crowded them too much with infcrip- 
tioM ; fometimes ibr want of room, putting a 
part of the legend upon the external edge of 
the piece; whereafl the infcnptions upon moil 
itmcient medals are extremely concife and ele- 
:gant. We even find entire copies of verfes on 
.^ome modern medals, and on others fo abfurd 
»id extmva^gantra.tafte is (hown, that the year 
:of our Lord is diftinguifhed by the letters in 
the infcription which denote it being «.ifcd 
.above the reft. (Laftly, which is very remark- 
able, cohfidermg the great improvement of the 
.^nrts in general ; many of the ancient medals, 
:as was hinted before, particularly thofe of the 
ikings of Macedon, arefaid by the connoiffeurs 
to exceed any thing of modem date in the 
.beauty of their workmanfhip, and the delicacy 
-of cxpreffion. During the time of the early 
3xnnan Emperors, the medals hada more beau- 
tiful r^/i^T than the modern. But about the 
time of Cbnftatinc they became quite flat, as 
ithofe of all European ftatcs, which imitated 
(them, likevvife were, till of late years. We 
iikewife copied the Confiantinopolitan coinage 
Jn rEngknd till iabout the reign of Henry Vil. 
in drawing a full face; whereas all faces .were 

drawn 
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drawn in prdfiie (which is, on roawf acocmafts, 
far the moft proper for a com) till the -end cf 
the third century. 

Gonfideriiig the principal hiftoriiMi ufm tif 
medals, without entering into aU the .£mu^d1 
yiaws ofE a virtwjo^ intent upon completing his 
feveral fuites, it will appear no parados that 
the value of a medal is not to he eflimated ei*- 
ther from the fize, or the materials of it;, btit 
fram what is curious in the head, the reverfe, 
or the l^end of it ; from itssorarlty^ :from the 
^fieiiefs^f its wof kfiiiEtnfhip^'Or ff»m tfae<good- 
^liefe <>f ite i^rfervation- JTbos^n Otho;in fil- 
^^r is common ^nd chdap ; ksax an Otho in 
hrottse ^Is v^ry fctfroe, and beaxs :an imm«nie 
price. . . 

In modern times coats of arms have been 
made ufe of to diftinguifli families. They muft 
therefore be of gredt ufe in tracing pedigrees, 
and confequently in afcertaining perfbn^ and 
-tfV^nts in hiftory. 

The origin of armories feein to be afcribed 
with the greateft pr<>bability to the ancient 
tournaments. Henry the Fowler, who regu- 
lated the tournaments in Germany, was the 
firft who introduced thefe marks of .honour. 
Goats of arrtis were then a kind of livery, com- 
pofcd of feveral bars, filets, and colours, to dif- 

tinguiib 
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tingofih the combatants^ whofe features could 
not be feen during the engagement. And thofe 
who had not been concerned in any tourna- 
ments had no arms, though they were gen- 
tlemen* 

Such of the nobility and gentry as croiTed 
the fea, in the expedition to the holy land, alfo 
affumed thefe tokens of honour, to diftinguifh 
themfelves. 

Before thofe times we find nothing upon 
ancient tombs but croffes, with gothic infcrip- 
. tions, and reprefentations of the perfons dc- 
ceafed. The tomb of pope Clement IV. who 
died in one thoufand'two hundred and fixty- 
eight, is the firil whereon we find any arm; 
nor do they appear on any coin itnick before 
the year one thoufand three hundred and thirty- 
fix. We meet with figures, it is true, much 
more ancient, both in flandards and on me- 
dals i but neither princes nor cities ever had 
arms in form, nor does any author make men«- 
tion oi blazoning before that time^ 

Originally, none but the nobility had the 
right of bearing arms. But Charles V. king of 
France, having ennobled the Parifians, by his 
charter, in one thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-one, permitted them to bear arms. 
From, their example, the moft eminent citizens 
of other places did the like. 

Cambden 
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CAthhdtti fays the ufe of arme was not efta- 
l)lilhcd till the reign of Henry III- and ha in- 
llanccS in feveral of the moft confiderable fa- 
milies in England ; whereas till that time the 
fon always bore arms different firod thofe of 
the father. About the fame time it became 
the cuftom in England for private gentlemen 
to bear arms, borrowing them from the lords 
of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 
were the moft devoted. 

Arms at prefent are of the nature of tit/esj 
being both alike hneditmy^ and the sharks for 
diftinguifliing families and kindred, as names 
are of perfons and individuals.* 

All the hiethodd of tranfmitting the know- 
ledge of events to pofterity which have hitherto 
been mentioned, being more fimple, and re- 
quiring lefs ability, would probably precede 
hijiories^ or narratives written upon light and 
portable materials ; though the^, no doubt, 
would be very fhort^ plain, and'4tevoid of or- 
nament at firfi. The traces of fads Itit by the 
pradice of preceding methods miift alfo have 
been the only iburees from which the lirft hif* 
torians could derive their materials for the hif^ 

* Every thing relactingto the'Feudalfyftcm being aboliftied 
in France, neither titles of nobility, nor coats of arms, are 
DfedAere. 

Vol. I. K tories 
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tories of times paft. And fince all aation;, and 
^U arts, approach to perfedion by degrees, it 
is probable that traditional poems and monu- 
ments, with or without infcriptions, 6cc. would 
abound in tbofe countries which produced the 
firft hiflorians. 



LECTURE VIL 

The Tranfition from public Monuments to written 
Hiftories. Records and Archives of States. At 
what Time Chronology hegan to be attended tQ, 
Early Metliods of noting the Intervals of Time. 
At what Time the Hijlory of this weftem Part 
of the Ji^orld begins to> be credible. Ancient 
Hiftorians to be preferred^ who write of the 
Events of their own Times. Modern Hifiory befi 
underjiood a confiderahle Time after the Events. 

Thb tranfition from public monuments to 
written hiftories may eafily be conceived to 
have been gradual, and almoft inlenfible. For 
the firft writings, or records in an hiftorical 
ferm, were not the work of private perfbos, 
who wrote either for their own reputation, or 
the fervice of the public ; but were made un- 
jler the diredion of fome public magifirate$ 

and, 
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and, like the/CapitoIiiie tablbs, contaiiled littfe 
iiicare than a catalogue of the fchiefinagiftrate«i 
and the baife inention of the principal eveiits 
which happened under their fedminiftrationt 
Such, probably, were the records of the archons 
of Athens, the catalogue of the ;prieftefles<)f 
Juno Argiva, and not much more, probably; 
were the chronicles of the kings of Jiidah, If- 
rael and Perfia, of which mention is made in 
the Scriptures. 'r 

Few attempts were made by private perfoA^ 
to compofe hiftory in the Greek language (irt 
which the oldeft writings now extant, except 
-thofe of the Old Teftament, are contained) 
before Herodotus, who is therefore ftyled thf 
father of hiftory^ and who wrote about four 
hundred and fifty years before Chrift. Hiftory 
never contained any variety of intereflihg and 
curious particulars^ nor received any of thofe 
graces and ornaments, which render the ftiidy 
of it liberal^ and engaging to the perfons not 
concerned in the tranfadions it records, till 
men of literature and leifure gave their time 
aliid abilities to the fubjed. ' 

: As hsitfrm tranfadions could be tranfmittcd 
by all the methods in ufe for recording thera 
before the writing of hiftory, and as hiflorians 
themfelves afford no fufHcieilt dates for mea- 

K 2 furing 
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furing the intervals of paik time without fhro* 
noiogy; it ^ill be ufeful, in order to form a 
general idea about inhat time the bulk of hif* 
tory begins to be worthy of credit, to give fome 
account of the time when hiftory began to be 
written, and chronology to be attended to, in 
fome countries of principal note. In this I (hall 
chiefly follow iir Ifaac Newton. 

The Europeans had no chronology before 
the time of the Perfian empire, and whatever 
chronology they now have of more ancient times 
has been framed fince, by reafoning and con- 
jedure. What they call th hijiorkal age wants 
a good chronology for fixty Or fcvcnty olym- 
piads, and from fuch wandering people as were 
formerly in Europe, there could be no memory 
of things done three or four generations before 
the ufe of letters. 

Cadmus Milefius, and Acufilaus, the oldcft 
hiflorians among the Greeks, Jofephus fays, 
were but a little before the expedition of the 
Perfians againft Greece. Hellanicus Was twelve 
years older than Herodotus, and digefted his 
hiftory by agcs^ or the fucceflion of the prleft- 
effes of Juno Argiva. Others digefted theirs 
by the archons of Athens, or the kings of La- 
eedaemon. Herodotus himfelf ufes no particu- 
lar ««• Thucydides makes ufe of the codi- 

menc^ment 



mencemcQt ^f the Peloponnefian war, which 
i$ the fubje^ of his hiftory, as an «ra to which 
he refers all the events he mentions. Ephoras, 
who brought his hiftory to the twentieth year 
pf Philip of Macedon, digefted things by gene- 
rations. The reckoning by olympiads^ or any 
other fixed ara^ was not yet in ufe among the 
Oreeks. The Arundelian marbles were com* 
pofed iixty years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and yet mention not the olympiads, 
nor any other flanding aera, but reckon back-* 
ward from the time then prefeot. In the next 
olympiadjTimaeus Siculus wrote a hiftory down 
to his own times, according to the olympiads. 
Eratofthcnes wrote about one hundred years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, and 
was followed by ApoUodorus ; and thefe two 
have been followed by all chronologers. 

As Cambyfes deftroyed all the records of 
Egypt, fuch as they were, we have no account 
of that people which can be depended upon 
before their intercourfe with the Greeks, from 
whom, indeed is derived all that we know 
of them, and that was not before the time of 
Pfammeticus, who began his reign in the year 
fix hundred and fixty-one before Chrift. Thi^ 
we learn from Herodotus, who, when he is 
fpeaking of thofe Grceiaus who had helpe4 to 

K 3 fct 
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fet Pfammeticus on the tHronc of Egypt, fays 
that the lonians aad Carians Gontinued for a 
long time to inhabit thofe parts which lay mear^ 
the fea, below .the. city of Bubaflis, in the Pe- 
luliac branch of .the Nile, till in fucceeding 
times Amafis king of Egypt caufed them to. 
abandon their habitations, and fettle at.Mem-^ 
phis, to defend him againft the Egyptians. But 
from the time of their eftablifliment, he fays, 
they had fo conftant a communication with 
the Greeks, that one may juftly fay we know 
all things that pafTed in Egypt from the reign 
of Pfammeticus to our age. 

The chronology of the Latins is ftill more 
uncertain than that of the Greeks* Both Plu- 
tarch and Seryius reprefent great uncertainty 
in the originals of Rome j and no wonder, con- 
fidering that the old records of the Latins^ 
were burned by the Gauls, one hundred and 
twenty-fix years after the Regifuge, and one 
hundred and fixty years before the death of 
Alexander the Great. Quintus Fabius Piflor> 
the oldeft hiftorian of the Latins, lived one 
hundred years later than Alexander, and took 
almoft every thing from Diodes Peparethus^ 
9 Greek. 

Wlien the Greeks and Latins were form- 
\ih^ their technical chronologyji there w^rej 
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great difpntcs about the antiquity of Romci 
The Greeks made it much older than the 
Olympiads. Some of them faid it was built 
by iEneas ; others by Romus, the fon or 
grandfbn of iSneas ^ others by a Romus, the 
fon or grandfon of Latinus, king of the Ab- 
origines ; others by Romus the fon of Ulyffes, 
or of Afcanius, or of Italus ; and fome of the 
Latins at firft fell in with the opinion of the 
Greeks, faying that it was built by Romulus, 
the fon, or grandfon, of iEneas. Timseus 
Siculus reprefents it as built by Romulus the 
grandfon of iffineas, above one hundred years 
before the Olympiads, and fo did Nasvius the 
poet, who was twenty years older than En- 
nius, ferved in the firii Punic war, and wrot<^ 
a hiilory of that war. Hitherto nothing cer*- 
tain was agreed upon^ but about a hundred 
and forty, or one hundred aud fifty years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, they 
began to fay that Rome was built a fecond 
time by Romulus, in the fifteenth age after 
the deftrudion of Troy, meaning by ^/j, the 
reigns of the kings of the Latins at Alba.* 

Scythia beyond the Danube had no letters 
before Ulphilas their bifliop introduced them^ 
fix hundred years after the death of Alexan^ 

♦ Newton's Chron. p. 125, 

K 4 der> 
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dcr ; and the Gennans had none till they re- 
ceived them from the weftern empire of the 
Latins, about feven hupdecd years after the 
death of that king* The Huns had xKme in 
the days of Procopius, who flouriihed eight 
hundred and fifty years after the death of that 
king, and Sweden and Norway received them 
flill later.* 

With regard to England, the Romans are 
the firft nation from whom we learn any ac- 
count of it, and the Englifh had no writers of 
their own till the planting of chridianity, in 
the time of the Saxon heptarchy. But from 
this time the church and the cloifters furniihed 
a coniiant fucceffion till the reformation ; af« 
ter which, and the revival of letters in the r^fi, 
there can be no complaint of want of writers, 
of any kind, or party. And as to the bulk of 
modern hifiory in general, and indeed a great 
part of what is now called ancient too i I<Hd 
Bolingbroke juftly obferves, that fincc ancient 
memorials have been fo critically examined^ 
and modern memorials have been Co multi- 
plied, it contains fuch a probable feries of 
events, eafily diltinguiihable from improbable, 
as forces the affent of every man who is in his 
fenfes, and is fufiicient to anfwer all the pur- 
pofes of the fludy of hiftory. 

• Newtoo's Chron. p. 50. 

It 



It maynQt be ^©ifs to clefe this account 

of hi/iorians properly fo called, with obfofv-.' 

iQg,,that, of ancient hiftorians, a coilt^mpo- 

rary writer is to be preferred ^ but that ampng 

the modcmsi a later writer i« almoft univer-f 

fally preferable. The ancients we credit m 

proportion to the merit of their evidence for 

what they relate. The mpderqs wip chiefly 

regard according to their accuracy and diH^* 

gence in comparing and afcertaining the evi-p 

deqce they can colledl from others. The 

difference is founded on this; CQnfiderationt 

that for want of memorials of ancient tranf-^ 

actions, the more time has elapied after they 

happened^ the more dubious the hifiory grows. 

Whereas in modern times, every event of 

confequence is inftantly committed to writ-* 

ing, in fome form or other, by a thoufand 

hands. Thefe are brought to light only bv 

degrees $ and confidering th^t no perfon, or 

thofe immediately conneded with him, caa 

know the whole of any very complex tranf-, 

aftion, and moreover tliat no perfon whft 

writes the hiiiory of bis own times can efcaj^ 

the influence of prejudice, for or againft par-a 

tiQular perfons and fchemes ^ a later writer, 

who views things with more coolnefa, and 

has a greater variety of materials to compare, 

hsw 
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has certainly a great advantage oVer any that 
went before him. 

The hiftory of England till the reformation, 
there c)an be no doubt, is far better tinderftood 
this century than it was the laft ; and every 
yeat brings us acquainted with fome new 
memoir concerning the tranfadions of the 
middle of that, and the beginning of the pre- 
fent century. Nay, fo much weight is due to 
thisxonfidcration, that we hardly need fcruple 
to fay, notwithftariding the lofs of many va- 
luable hiftories, that we have almoft as pcr- 
fedl a knowledge of the moft important events 
of fcveral periods even in the claffical hiftory 
as the generality of the Greeks and Romans 
who lived in thofe periods could attain to. 
However, with regard to modern times, a con- 
temporary writer^ were he entirely free from 
prejudice, writes under great difadvantages, 
in point of intelligence only, in comparifon 
with one who comes after him j who, with 
inferior qualifications, will eafily be able to 
fupply his deficiences, if not corred his mif- 
take$. And it can only be with refpedl to 
times in which there is a great fcarcity of 
materials, and where thofe have been tranf^ 
mitted through the hands of feveral dependent 
evidences, that a contrary rule is to be ob- 
ferved. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE VIIL 

Of the indireS Methods ofcoUeOing the Knowledge 
of paft Events. The Ufe of Books not properly 
hijlorical. The IVorhs of Poets ^ and Orators^ 
and the Remains of Artifts of all Kinds. Diffi- 
culty of a fVritet^s concealing his Age and Country 
from a fugacious Reader. The Fictions ofAnnius 
Viterho. The hijiorical Ufe of Cicero* s Letters. 
Several Inftances of Newton* s Sagacity in tracing 
Events by Means of connej^ed Circutnfiances . 
Ufe of Language to an Hijioriany in tracing Revo-* 
hit ions in a State. How far cmy Circumftances 
in the Language of a Country may he a Guide in 
judging of the original Genius and Manners of 
the People; exemplified in the Hebrew and Ro^ 
man Tongues. A curious Objervation of Mr. 
Hume*s on the Ufc of correlative Terms in Lan- 
guages. Of Simplicity or Refinement in Lan- 
guages. 

The methods of recording events which 
have hitherto been mentioned may be term- 
ed dire&^ becaufe they were contrived, and 
made ufe of, for that purpofe ; and the no- 
tices of paft events with which they fumilh 
us are the moft copious fource of Hiftory in: 
after ages. But there is a variety of other 
methods in which -the knowled^ of- events, 

and 
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and of the fituation of things in times paft, 
h communicated to up indireSily; as from 
many circumftances, which do not at all par- 
take of the nature ^ records^ perfons of faga* 
city and attention will be able to form an idea 
pf the ftate of things, and to diftinguifh the 
intervals of time, in paft ages. I (hall men- 
tion a few of thefe, in order to give you fomc 
idea what a variety of things an accurate hif- 
torian muft attend to, and from what unex- 
peded (juarter$ he may fometimes receive the 
greateft light and information. 

In the firft place, it will eafily be appre- 
hoiided^ that in order to form a complete idea 
of chara^ers and event? which occur in apy 
period of hiftory, we are not to confine our* 
felves to books profeffedly hiftorical. For (o 
CKtenfive is the connexion of things with one 
another, that every thing written or done, 
in any period of time, is neceflarily related, 
in » thoufand ways, to many Qther things that 
\vere tranfadled at the fajne tiipQ j and there- 
fore cannot help beving fproe mark? and 
traces pf thofe rel2»ted pftfticular^; and by 
thcfe a peTfQ^ of fagacity will be led to the 
knowledge pf more things than he who tranf- 
mitted the nccowits of tbcm intended to fig- 
ijify. For thi* reafon, to form m complete an 

idea 
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idea as pofilble of the ^iLt6 of thii>gA in mf 
^tiod Of pail time) we tuuft eafefully fludy all 
the rettaiiAft of that time^ liow foreigft foevet 
they njay at flrft fight appeftr to be to out 
iftairt purpofe. Ill thi» fetife> even poets and 
oratOTd may be eonfidei^ed as hi(lofi&fii^ and 
every law and cudom as a piece of hiftory« 

To fo great perfediotl are men arrived in 
difUnguifliing things that have any reAl con^- 
nexion^ that the age of almoft every writing 
that remains of ancient times is determined 
with great exadnefs. Indeed, a writer Who 
has no particular defign to conceal the time 
ia which he writes, can hardly avoid ititro*- 
ducing (in One manner or other) the mention 
of fuch particulars as will diredl to it; or if 
he intend to impofe upon the world, it is a 
thoufand to one but, if nothing elfe, his Jan^ 
^age and Jljle betray him. Thefe arc things 
which are perfectly mechanical, and leaft of 
all It a perfbn's command ^ or, however^ what 
few perfons ever thi&k of difguifitig. 

There is no doubt, in particular, but that 
^11 the pieces which Anniut of Fittrho endea^ 
voured to palm upon the world as ancient 
writings have been expofed ; the innumera^ 
hie fabulous legends about our Saviour, the 

^p(^Ies» and many of the popiih faints, which 

long 
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long pafled' current,^: wtt. now ilo long<7 re- 
garded ; and the famous Decretals^ of lYhich 
the popes availed themfelves fo much in, dark 
ages, are now acknowledged to be forgeries, 
even by the catholics themfelves ^ while die 
real produdioas of antiquity fiand their ground 
the firmer from the£e critical ei^aminatians ; 
and all the arguments of pere Harduin (who 
from 'ieeing numberlefs forgeries was led to 
fnfped forgery eveby whiwre) has not probably 
jbeen able to make one genuine claffic author 
fufpeSed. 

A few examples will more clearly ihow 
what life an attentive hiAorian may make of 
books not properly hiftoricaL No hiftorian 
now extant, or probably that ever was extant, 
will give a perfon fo much infight into.^the 
real charadcrs, and views, of thofe great men 
who diftinguiflied themfelves in the time of 
Cicero, as he niay get from that colledion'of 
letters. between Cicero and his friends, which 
pafs under his narde, and particularly from his 
correfpdndeiice with Atticus. Thcfe . letters, 
indeedy are written with fo few interruptions, 
and with fo much freedom, that -they contain 
a pretty regular, and very faithiful hiftory of 
the moft adive and critical part of his life. 
They (how us, at leaft, in what light Cicero 

himfelf, 
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himi^lf, who was a;priitcipal adl0r in that im- 
portant period, viewed the^ charadlers aad 
events of his time. And private diaries^ and 
letters^ written by. perfons who were the chief 
aSprs on the theatre of European politics in 
the. lafl century, are daily coming to light, 
and fupplying great defers in all pur hif- 
torians. , ^ 

Sir liaac Newton, from two pailages in the 
poems of Theognis of Megara, coUeds both 
the age of that writer and the fituation of the 
Greeks in his time* That poet exhorts his 
companions to be unanimous, and to drink 
and be merry, without fear of the Medes; 
and he fays that Magnefia, Colophon, .^pd 
Smyrna, Grecian cities of Afia Minpr, we?c 
deftroycd by difcord. From thcfe circum- 
fiances he infers that, in the time of this au-» 
thor. Gyrus had conquered thofe cities of the 
Greeks in Afia, that the flates of Greece in 
Europe were under great apprehenfion of be- 
ing invaded, and that the Perfians had not 
then affumed the fuperiority over the Medes^ 
vvhich they afterwards did. 

The language of a people is a great guide to 
an hiftorian, both in tracing their origin, and 
in difcovering the date of many other import- 
ant circumftances relating to them. Of all 

cuftoms 
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cuftdms and habitt, tlikl dl f^eh^ bein^the 
moft frequently e<ercifed, is the moft con- 
firmed, and kail liable to change. Colonies, 
therefore, will always fpeak the language of 
their mother country, unlefs foifte event pro* 
dtice a freer intercourfe with people who 
Ipeak another language j and even th^ pro- 
portion of that foreign intercourfe may in 
fome mcafure be eftimatcd by the degrtt of 
the corruption of the language. A few faSs 
will dearly explain thele pofitions. 

'The confiderable change which the Hebrew 
langtiage underwent at the tinie of the Baby- 
lonish captivity would be lufficJent to inform 
us without the aid of any other circumftancc, 
that few of the Old inhabitants remained in 
the country, and that thofe who were car- 
ried Away captive were either much Separated 
from one another, or. did not return in great 
numbers. The few and inconfiderable re- 
mains of the Britifh language in the prefcnt 
Englifli demonftrates, beyond all contradic- 
tion, the havock that was made of the Bri- 
tons by the Saxons, amounting almoft to a 
total extirpation and expulfion. And the 
Saxon language fpoken in the lowlands of 
Scotland is a greater proof that they were 
fometime or other conquered by the Saxons, 

than 
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tljan the imperfed and fabulous annals of the 
Scotch hiftorians are of the contrary. 

But the life of language to an hiftorian is by 
no means confined to difcover the origin of 9, 
nation^ or tlie greater revolutions that have 
befallen it. Language takes ^ tinCtxjre from 
the civil policy, the m^nnerj, cufioms, employ- 
ment, and tafte, of the ijatipn that ufes it, by 
me^ixs of which a perfon vrell verfed in the 
theory of language vvijl be able to make many 
curious difcoveries. ^n example or two will 
make thij obfervation alfo pretty plain. 

It has been obferved that the freijueut allii- 
(ipns tP tnilitary affairs, qr concealed metaphors 
borrpwed from the art or pradiceof w^r in the 
commpn forms of fpeech in the Rx)man tongue 
(fuck as intervallun^ a term fignifying dijiance 
limply, though borroy^^ed from fortification) 
and ipany others of the like nature, clearly in- 
form us th^t the Romans were a people origi- 
nally addided to war. Like traces of a paf- 
toral life and the bufinefs of hufbandry, ar? 
found in the Hebrew language, which is there- 
fore equally charaderiftic of the genius and 
manner of life of that people. And if we only 
confider that all people muft be under the 
grcateft neceflity ojf invejating terms to exprefs 
the ideas ctf. things about which they are the 

Vol. t L xnoft 
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moft early and the moft frequently converfant, 
and that thefc terms, preferably to others, are 
univerfally transferred to things analogous to 
them (becaufe moft allufions will neceflarily 
be made to things of the moft frequent occur- 
rence) this method of tracing the original ge- 
nius, manners, and employment of a nation, 
fubtle as at firft fight it may appear, will ea- 
lily be perceived to have a foundation in na- 
ture ; and we may fee that, were a language 
thoroughly examined in this view, many clear 
and unqueftionable conclufions of this kind 
might be drawn from it. 

It is obfervable that the word in the He- 
brew which fignifies ^Jir anger ^ is derived from 
another word which fignifies to fear^ and that 
hojih in Latin originally fignified both ^ftran-' 
ger and an enemy. Are not both thefc circum- 
ftances plain indications that, in the times when 
thofe languages were formed, there was little 
intercourfe between different nations, and that 
travelling was very hazardous ? 

From the following curious obfervation 
on the nature and progreft of language, Mn 
Hume, with great ingenuity, and appearance 
of reafon; argues that population was little 
encouraged by the Romans among their Haves, 
In all languages, when two related parts of a 

whole 
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whok bear any fenfible proportion to each other, 
in numbers, rank, or confideration, there are 
always correlative terms invented, which anfwcr 
to both of the parts, and exprefs their mutual 
relation ; whereas if they bear no fenfible pro- 
portion to each other, a name is invented for 
the lefs only, and no particular term is thought 
of to diftinguifli the more confiderable part 
from the other. Thus man and woman^ majier 
zn^ fervant^ prince ?ivAJubje(l^Jir anger and ci- 
tizen^ are correlative terms in all languagesi 
indicating that each part fignified by them 
bears a confiderable proportion to the other, 
that both arc frequently mentioned in oppo- 
fition to one another, and are often compared 
together. But vema^ the Latin name for a 
Jlfcve born in the family^ has no correlative ; 
which clearly indicates, that thi^t fpecies of 
flaves bore no fenfible proportion to the reft, 
and would not bear to be compared with them. 
By the fame method of reafoning, we infer 
that the military part of ancient Rome bore a 
greater proportion to the huibahdmen than 
they do among us, becaufe with them the 
terms miles and paganus were correlative j and 
that the priejis of Rome were never confidered 
as a part of the community diftind from the 
i:cft, becaufe there is not in Latin any term to 

}^ 2 denote 
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denote the laity ^ in oppofitiofi to the cler^^ as 
there is in all chriftian countries. 

It may juft be mentioned in this place, that 
copioufncfs and refinement in language always 
keep pace with improvements in the arts and 
conveniencies of life, and with the progrcfs of 
fcience in a country* Difcpveries of other 
kinds, made by the medium of language might 
be ihentioned, but thefe ^re fufficient to fhow 
of what importance the ftudy of language may 
be to a perfon who would get a thorough in- 
iight into the hiftory, the genius, and the man- 
ners of a pepple. 



LECTURE IX. 



Connexion of Hi/lory and Law. The Jlate of pater- 
nal and filial Affe^hn among the Romans^ as Jeen 
ky. the Tenor of the Civil Lam. Cuftoms and ge- 
neral Maxims of the fame Ufe ^ Lanvs. Ufe of 
Laws in tracing the original Genius and Manner 
of Life of a People. Changje in J^ifis correJpQud- 
ing with a Change of Mann^rs^ exemplified in 
the feudal Syjiem in England. Simplicity or in- 
tricacy of Law. Hule*s Inferenfes from a Law 
of Canute* s. 

Th^ Imji^s of a ^auat^y are necefjkrily con- 

a9^d with every thing t>eV»ging tq the pco- • 

pie 
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pic of it ; ib. that i thorough kno\vledge of 
them J and of their progrefs, would inform us of 
every thing that was moft ufeful to be known 
about them ; and one of the greateft imper- 
fedlions of hiftorians in general is owing to 
their ignorance of law. Indeed hardly any 
perfon, except a native, can come at an inti- 
mate knowledge of the laws of any country. 
But it is greatly to be lamented that things 
fo nearly conneded as /aw and hijtory fliould 
have been fo feldom joined. For though the 
hiftory of battles and ftate intrigues be more 
engaging to the bulk of readers, w ho have no 
Tclifli for any thing but what interefts the paf- 
Jians; from the knowledge of the progrefs of 
laws, and changes of conflitutidn, in a i^ate, 
^ politician may derive more ufeful informa- 
tion, and a philofophcr more rational entertaifi- 
itient, than from any other obje<il he can at- 
tend to. I (hall mention a few particulars, by 
way of illuftration of what I have npw ad- 
vanced. 

As every new law is made to remove fome 
inconvenience the ftate was fubjedl to before 
the making of it, and for which np other me- 
thod of redrefs Was effedlual, the law itfelf is 
a ftanding, and the moft authentic, evidence 
vee cin require of the fl:ate of things preyious 

L 3 to 
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to it Indeed, from the time that laws began 
to be written in fome regular form, the pre- 
amble to each of them is often an hiftorical 
account of the evil intended to be remedied by 
it, as is the cafe with many of the Englifh fla- 
tutes. But a fagacious hiilorian has little oc- 
cafion for any preamble to laws. They fpeak 
fufficiently plain of themfelves. 

When we read that a law was made by CIo- 
thaire king of France, that no perfon fbould 
be condemned without being heard, do we 
need being told that before the time of the 
enabling that law the adminiftration of jufticc 
was very irregular in that country, and that a 
man could have little fecurity for his liberty, 
property, or life ? Is it not a proof that the fpi- 
rit of hofpitality began to decline among the 
Burgundians as they grew more civilized, when 
there was occafion for a law to punifli any Bur- 
gundian who (hould a (how a ftranger to the 
houfe of a Roman, inftead of entertaining him 
himfclf? 

It is but an unfavourable idea that we form 
of the ftate of paternal and filial affedlion 
among the Romans, from the tenor of their 
laws, which fhow an extreme anxiety to re- 
ftrain parents from doing injuftice to their own 
children. Children (fay their laws) are not to 

be 
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be difinhcrited without juft-caufe, chiefly that 
of ingratitude^ the caufe muft be fet forth 
in the teftament ; it muft be tried by the judge, 
and verified by witnefTes, if denied. Whereas 
among other nations, natural affedion, with-* 
out the aid of law, is a fufficient motive with 
parents to do no injuftice to their children. A 
knowledge of another part of the political con- 
ftitution of the Romans will probably help us 
to a reafon for the uncommon defed of natu- 
ral afFedion among them. The f atria poteftas 
was in reality the power of a matter over a 
flave, the very knowledge, and idea, of which, 
though it were not often exercifcd, was enough 
to produce feverity in parents, and fear and 
diffidence in children, which muftdeftroy mu- 
tual confidence and affedion. 

Cuftoms, and general maxims of conduct, 
being of the nature of unwritten laws, give 
us the fame infight into the ftate of things in 
a country. The high efteem in which hofpi-? 
tality is held by the Arabs, and the religious, 
and even fuperftitious pradice of it by them, 
and by other favage nations, (hows the great 
want there is of that virtue in thofe countries, 
and that travelling is particularly dangerous 
in them. 

The laws and cuftoms of a . country fhow 
:i. 4 clearly 
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clearly what was the manner of Kving and the 
occupation of the original inhabitants of rt. 
Thus where we find that the eldeft fons fut- 
ceed to the whole, or the greateft part of the 
eftate, we may be fure that we fee traces of 
feudal notions, of a military life, and a mo- 
narchical government, in which a prince is 
better lerved by one powerful vaffal than by 
teveral weak ones. Where the children fuc- 
ceed equally, it is a mark of a fiate hsiving 
been addidled to hufbandry, and inclined to a 
popular equal government. And where the 
youngeft fucceeds, w^e may take it for granted 
that the people formerly lived a paftoral and 
roving life, in which it is natural for the oldeft 
to be provided for, and difpofed of, the firft j 
and the youngeft to take what was left; a 
manner of life which requires, and admits of, 
littfe or no regular government. 

The change of manners, and way of liv- 
ing, may be traced in the changes of the laws. 
Thus the change from a military to a com- 
mercial ftate may be traced in England by 
the progrefs of the laws, particularly thofc 
relating to the alienation of landed property ; 
a thing abfolutely iricon(rflent with firidl feu- 
dal notions, and for a long time rmpradi- 
cable m thst country ; but which took place 

by 



by dfegreefi, ^s thfe Jntferetfs of cbtnitierbe w«r6 
perceiVed to requite that evety thitig Valtt- 
able fhouW circtil^te as freely as t)dfliMe Ih i 
flate. It muft, Ho^'6ver, Be confidtered, tHat 
the change of laWS does not keep ah eqtrd 
pace with the change of mariners, but fol- 
lows fomctimes far behind. In dlmoft tvery 
cafe, the reafoh iand neceflSty of the thing 
firft introduces a chailge in the pra^ici^ be- 
Fore the authority of ta^ confirms and an- 
thorizes it. This too is eafy to be traced in 
many of the Engliih laws, and particnlarty 
thofe which rektfe to the eaf^f trahsferring of 
landed property, fcJr the pnrpofe of ttade and 
commerce. 

Without entering into particslar laws, we 
may obierve of the flate of laws in general, as 
was obferved with regard to language, that 
copioufhefs and refinement iii thcni, and even 
intricacy and tedioufnefs in the admiriiftration 
of them, is an indication of freedom, atld of 
improvements in civilised life ; arid that few* 
laws, and an expeditious admiriiftration, are 
marks either of the connexions of perfons be- 
ing very few, and little involved (which is a 
neceflary confequence of improvemefits) that 
the rights of perfons have not been attended 
to, and that the nation is but little iadvanccd 

in 
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in the koowledge or poiTeffion of thofe things 
oa which their happinefs ^nd fccurity chiefly 
(depend; or that too arbitrary a power is lodged 
in fome hands or other; it being well ob* 
ferved by Montefquieu, that the tedioufnefs 
and expence of law-fuits is the price of liberty- 
It is very pofllble, however, that both the 
laws of a country, and the adminiflration of 
them, may be rendered much lefs complex 
than they commonly are, without any di- 
minution of general liberty; and but little 
benefit can accrue from laws, when it is either 
impoffible to know what they are, or when 
the expence of having recourfe to them is 
greater than can be afforded. 

To make you fcnfible with what attention 
laws (hould be confidered, and how many 
diftind circumftances a perfon of fagacity may 
learn from them ; I fhall quote the obferva- 
tions which lord chief juftice Hale makes 
upon a law of king Canute, which is as fol- 
lows in Lambard's colledion : Sive quis incu- 
ria^ Jive morte rcpentina fuerit intejiato mortuusy 
dominus tanten nullam rerum fuarum partem^ 
prefer earn qua jure debetur hereoti nomine^ Jihi 
ajfumilo; verum eas^juditio fuo^ uxon\ liberiSy 
et cognationi proxims jujie^ pro fuo cuique jure^ 
dijiribuito. " If any perfon dying by acci- 

'' denf, 
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"dent, or fuddcniy, ihall be mteftatc, . let 
" not the lord take any part of his goods^ 
" except what may be due to him as a hertot; 
" but let him, ufing his bed judgment, di£- 
" tribute them to his wife, children, and 
" neareil relations, according to their refpec* 
" tri^e claims." 

Upon this he obferves five things, i. That 
in thofe times the wife had a fhare as well of 
the lands, as of the goods for her dower; 
2. That, in reference to hereditary fuccef- 
fions, there feemed to be little difference be- 
tween lands and goods ; for this law makes 
no diftindion ; 3. That there was a kind of 
fettled right of fucceffion with reference to 
proximity and remotenefs of blood or kin 5 
4. That with refped to children, they all 
feemed to fucceed alike without any diftinc- 
tion between males and females ; 5. That the 
anceftor, however, might difpofe of his lands, 
as well as goods, by will. 



LECTURE X. 

7he Ufe of Ohfervations on the Intervals between 
the Generations of Men and SucceJJions of Kings ^ 
to afcertain the Dates of f aft Events. The An- 
tiquity 
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tiquftf (f ih^ MirtAods of noticing fnteroals of 
fme. FaFlachus Method of computing by them. 
Ettfy Corre€Non cfthat Fallacy; by which Newton 
has am&Hded the Chronology of ancient Kingdom 
and Nations. The Interval between the Return 
of the HkracHdiS and the Battle of Thermopyk 
determined by SucceJJions : 7 he fame Interval of- 
cettained by Generations. The lime of the At- 
gonautic Expedition determined by two Courjcs 
qf Generation . Extravagance of the Greek Chron- 
ology. Improbable Qircum/lances in the common- 
ly received Chronology of Rome. The Time of 
the Siege of Troy comes to be the fame^ comput- 
ing by Slice ejpbns in Italy ^ and by SucceJJions and 
Gefieyations in Greece ; and is agreeable to what 
yfyjpitm writes froM the Archives of Carthage. 

MaUy obfcrvations on the common courfe 
of human life will enable us to determine the 
intervals of time within which events con- 
.aeded with them have happened. Thofe 
of which the moft ufe has been made are ob- 
fcrvations on generations ofmen^ ?lvA fuccejftons 
of kings. For inftance, when we read in 
hiftory, or colled from circumflances, that a 
certain number of generations intervened be- 
tween any two events^ or that a certain num- 
ber of. kings reigned in the interval, we Aall 
be able to fix the date of the former with re- 

fpeft 



fpedi to the latter, if we have carefi^|ly ob- 
ferved (from comparing a fufiicient number 
of fadls) what has been the mean length of 2^ 
generation, and the mean length of e^ rei^; 
or at wh^t age men taken, on? with another^ 
have had <:hildren, and bow long king§, in. 
general, have adually reigned. 

The 13 fe of th^fe mediums of proof har 
been acknowledged from the earlief^ writing 
of hiftory ; and, indeed^ fo obviops is the 
thought, that the chrpnology of all the an-r 
cient times of the Grecian hiftory W49 ad- 
jufied by their oldeft writers upon thefc prin- 
ciples alone. The misfortune is, that thoy 
took their mean length of a gen^rafdony and 
alfo that oi 2i fucceffion^ from mere random and 
fanciful coiije<f)ures, and not frpiQ a careful 
obfervation of fads. But it is happy that, 
though thefe writes have fixed thf chrono- 
logy of ancient times by ^ fallacious theory, 
a fufficient number of the fiiSisy to which 
their theory ought to have correfpondcd, ftill 
remains ; by means of which it is cafy to re- 
form their theory, and rcdlify their chrono- 
logy. Indeed, it is a happy circumftance, that 
every theory drawn from the fituation of things 
in human life^ is always open to confutatioa or 
conredion, while the courfe of human life re- 
mains 
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mains the fame. It is but obferving how things 
really are, and whether the theory in queftion 
adlually correfpond to it, or not. 

It IS upon thcfe principles chiefly that fir 
Ifaac Newton has undertaken to redify the 
chronology of ancient dates and kingdoms; 
and for examples to thefe obfervations, I (hall 
lay before you the evidence on which his ad- 
mirable theory- refts. In order to this, I fhall 
ftate the principal of thofe fads the chronolo- 
gy of which has been fo varioufly reprefented; 
fhowing how incompatible with the courfe of 
nature arc the dates that have formerly been 
affigned to them, and which paffed without 
examination till the time of this great author, 
and upon what principles he has reduced their 
extravagant chronology within the bounds of 
nature and probability. 

In order to have a clearer idea of the con- 
nexion of his proofs, I muft obferve that the 
great events, the intervals of which he endea- 
vours to afccrtain, fucceeded each other in the 
following order ; 

The Argonautic expedition. 

The ficge of Troy. 

The return of the Heraclidae into Pelopon- 
nefus. * 

The firft Mcffenian war. 

The 
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The expedition of Xerxes. 

The Peloponnefian war. 

Between the return of the Heraclidas into 
Peloponncfus and the battle of Thermopylae 
(of the time of which there is no controverfy) 
there reigned, of one race, the following kings 
of Lacedaemon, Eurifthenes, Agis, Echeftra- 
tU5, Labotas, Doriagns, Agefilaus, Archelaus, 
Teleclus, Alchimenes, Polidorus, Euricrates, 
Anaxander, Euricratides, Leon, Anaxandrides^ 
Cleomenes, and Leonidas, feventeen in all, and 
along with thefe was a fucceffion of feven- 
teen alfb in the other race. In this interval^ 
therefore, we have a double fucceffion of fe- 
venteen kings. Now, by comparing the chro- 
nology of almoft all the fucceffions which have 
been perfedly afcertained, fir Ifaac Newton 
finds that kings have reigned one with another 
eighteen or twenty years apiece ; and if in any 
cafe they have exceeded that number of years, 
it was not in fuch unfettled times as were thofe 
of the Grecian monarchies. 

The feventeen princes, therefore, according 
to this computation, allowing them twenty 
years apiece, which is quite as much as the na- 
ture of things will admit of, muft have reigned 
three hundred and forty years. Thefe, counted 
backwards from the fixth year of Xerxes, and 

allowing 
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allowing one or two years more for the wfir of 
the Heraclidae, and the reign of Ariftodemus, 
the father of Eurifthenes ^nd Proclus, will 
place the return of the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
ponqefus one hundred ^.nd fifty -nine years af- 
ter the death of Sojomon, and forty rfix before 
the firft Olympiad in which Choroebus was vi<:- 
tor. But Timaevi? and his followers have |aken 
the reigns of kings for gencratipns, and reck- 
oned three generatiqns at one hundred, and 
ibmet}mes at one hundred an4 twenty year§; 
and fo have aiSgnei^ thirty-five pr forty years 
to each king, and accordingly h^ve placed the 
return of the Heraclidae two hundred and 
eighty years earlier than the nature of things 
can poffibly admit. 

Other fadt3, with which we are furnifhed by 
thefe very chronoLogers, and other ancient writ- 
ers, enablp us to confirm the truth of the pre- 
ceding interval of time by a different medium 
of proof. If we confider the courfe of de- 
fcent in a fufiicient number of families, we 
fhaJJ find, that the interval from father to fon, 
is, one with another, thirty-three or thirty-four 
years apiece, and that the intervals between 
the eldeft fons and chiefs of families (fuch as 
are moft taken notice of by hiftorians) are not 
more than twenty-eight or thirty years, one 
with another. 

The 
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The reafon why a longer interval is afligned 
to generations of men than to fucceJjUons of kings^ 
is becaufe kings are fucceeded not only by their 
fons, but fomctimes by their brothers; and 
fometimes they are flain or depofed, arid arc 
fucceeded by others of an equal age, or even a 
greater age than themfelves, and efpecially in 
eledive or turbulent kingdoms. 

Admitting the above to be the mean length 
of generations, if we multiply the number of 
generations which intervened between any two 
events by thirty-three or thirty-four, for gene- 
rations in general, arid by twenty-eight or 
thirty for generations by the eldeft fons, wfc 
Ihall probably determine the interval with to- 
lerable exadnefs : and when conclufions from 
this method of computation coincide with thofe 
from the other by fucceffions of kings, they can- 
not but be allowed to confirm one another. 
This we are able to do with refped to the 
greater part of the preceding interval. 

From theretumof theHeraclidsB to the begin- 
ning of the firft Meffenian war, there reigned 
ten kings of Sparta in one race, nine in the 
other, ten of Meffene, and nine of Arcadia. 
Thefe fucceffions, if reduced to the courfe of 
nature, in the method direded above, will 
fcarce take up one hundred and eighty, or one 
Vol. I. M hundred 
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hundred and ninety ycart ; whereas according 
to chronoli^ers in general, they took up a fpace 
of three hundred and feventy-ninc years. But 
that one hundred and eighty, or one hundred 
and ninety years, is the moft probable interval, 
appears by an argument drawn from a courfe 
of generations during the very fame period. 

Euryleon the fon of iEugeus commanded 
the main body of the Meifenians, in the fifth 
year of the firil Mefienian war, and he was in 
the fifth generation from Oiolochus the fon of 
Theras, brother-in-law of AriAodemus, and 
tutor to his fons Burifthenes and Proclus^ as 
Paufanias relates. Confequently from the re- 
turn c^ the Heraclidae, which was in the days 
of Theras, to the battie, which was in the fifth 
year of this war, there were fix generations, 
which being, (as ia moft probable) chiefly by 
the eldeft fons, will fcarce exceed thirty years 
to a generation, and fo may amount to one 
hundred and fcvcnty,or one hundred and eighty 
years. That war lafted nineteen or twenty 
years, of which add the laft fifteen years to the 
five mentioned before, and there will be about 
one hundred and ninety years to the end of 
that war ; the very length of the fame inter- 
val as determined by the preceding obferva^ 
tioas on the fucceflions of kings. But the fol- 
lowers 
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lowers of Timaetts, by. making this interval, 
about three hundred and feventy-nine years, 
muft allow above fixty years to a generation, 
which can by no means be fuppofed 

To illuftrate more at large the method of ar-^ 
guing from generations, and at the fame time 
to proceed a little farther in giving the outlines 
of this author's great reformation in ancient 
chronology, I fhall relate two other courfes of 
generations, which fix the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, an event, which is the grand 
hinge on which all the chronology of ancient 
Greece turns, and the date of which, as deter- 
mined by generations, you will prefently fee 
confirmed by another method of inveftigation 
on very different principles. 

One of thcfe courfes of generations extends 
backwards from the return of the Heraclidae, 
where our laft courfe began, to the expedition, 
and the other from the Peloponnefian war to 
the fame event. Hercules the Argonaut was 
the father of Hillus, the father of Cleodeus, the 
father of Ariftomachus, the father of Temenus, 
Crefphontes, and Ariftodemus, who led the 
Heraclidae into Peloponnefus ; whence their 
return was four generations later than the Ar- 
gonautic expedition; and thcfe generations 
were (hort ones, being by t^x^ chief of the fa- 

M a mily. 
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mily. Count therefore, eighty years backward^ 
from the return of the Heraclidae to the Tro- 
jan war, and the taking of Troy will be about 
feventy-fix years after the death of Solomon j 
and the Argonautic expedition, which was one 
generation earlier, will be about forty-three 
years after it. 

i^ifculapius and Hercules were Argonauts, 
and Hippocrates was the eighteenth inclufive- 
ly, by the father's fide, from iEfculapius, and 
the nineteenth from Hercules by the mother's 
fide; and becaufe thefe generations, being 
taken fiotice of by writers, were moft probably 
by the principal of the family,andfo for the moft 
part by the eldeft fons, we may reckon about 
twenty-eight, or at the moft about thirty years 
to a generation ; and thus the feventeen inter- 
vals by the father's fide, and the eighteen by 
the mother's, at a middle reckoning, amount 
to above five hundred and feven years; which^ 
counted backwaicds from the beginning of the 
Peloponnefian war, at which time Hippocrates 
began to flourifh, will reach up to the forty- 
third year after the death of Solomon, and there 
place the Argonautic expedition ; the very year 
in which we were led to place it by following 
the former courfe of generations. 

The fame great author afcertains this, and fe- 
• - veral 
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veral other caipital events in the Grecian hiftory, 
by fuch a variety of independent arguments, 
drawn fronj the fame and different mediums, 
all fo agreeable to the prefent courfe of nature, 
that it fpems impoflible for a pe«rfon who pays 
a fufficient regard to it not to be determined 
by them. It is furprifing, indeed, that the ma- 
nifeft inconfiftencies of the commonly received 
chronology with the courfe of nature fhould 
not b^ye prevented the eftabliftiment of it ; 
apcj it is abfolutely unaccountable, but upon 
the willingnefs of all men, to aflnjit of any hy^ 
pothefis which tends to give dignity tp their 
nations and fanjilies, by adding to the anti- 
quity of them. But muft it not be a more un- 
accountable attachment to eftabliihed hypor 
thefes which can induce any perfons of the 
prefent a,gc, after thefe inconfiftencies have 
been fo clearly pointed out, ftill to adhere to a 
.chronology, which, in thofe turbulent unfet- 
tled times, fuppofes kings to have reigned one 
with another in fome fucccffions thirty-fiv^, 
in fome thirty-eight, in fonie forty, in fomc 
forty-two, in fome forty-four, and in fome 
forty-fix years apiece ; and which generally al^ 
lows about fixty years to a generation, and ia 
one inftance eighty-five ? 

With refpedt to the chronology of the kings 
M 3 of 
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of Rome, Mr Hooke has fhowa by fevcral in- 
dependent arguments, drawn from the con- 
nexion of events in the hiftory of then* reigns, 
that to fuppofe them to have reigned one with 
another nineteen or twenty years makes a 
more confiftent feries of fadJs, than to imagine 
them to have reigned thirty-five years apiece, 
>vhich is the common hypothefis. 

The chief inconveniences attending the dd 
chronology in the Roman hiftory are, that it 
fuppofes an interval of fixty-three years of 
peace in that reftlefs nation before the accef- 
iion of TuUus Hoftilius. It makes the reign 
of Servius Tullius fo long in proportion to the 
few cenfufes, which (according to the moft au- 
thentic records) were taken in his reign, as 
would argue a moft unaccountable negled of 
his own favourite inftitution. It obliges us 
to fuppofe Tarquinius Superbus not to have 
been the fon of Tarquinius Prifcus, Dido 
not to have been contemporary with iEneas, 
or Numa with Pythagoras, as well as So- 
lon with Croefas in the Grecian hiftory ; all 
which have the unanimous voice of all tradi- 
tion in their favbur, and which Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaffenfis, Livy, and Plutarch, exprefs their 
extreme unwillingnefs to. give up, but that 

they 
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they were eompelled to it by a regard to a 
chronobgy which in their times was unqueC^ 
ftion^. Indeed, the congref^ of Solon and Crce- 
fus, Plutarch ezpreiTes his determination not to 
give up, notwithflanding his general attachment 
to a theory which would not admit of it, and 
the fallacy of which he did not fufpeft. Hi& 
words are fo remarkable, and fhow fb clearly 
on how precarious a footing that chronology 
(lands, that I (hall recite them, ** The con- 
" grefs of Solon with Croefus fome think they 
" can confute by chronology. But a hiftory 
" fo illuilrioua, verified by fo many witnefles, 
*^ and, which is more, fo agreeable to the man* 
" ner of Solon, and worthy of the grciatnefs of 
** his mind- and of his wifdom, I cannot per- 
*' fuade myfelf to rejeft becaufe of fome chro- 
" nological canons, as they call them 5 w*hich 
" an hundred authors corredling, have not 
^* been able to conftitute any thing certain, 
^^ and have not been able to agree amongft 
*' themfelves about repugnances/' 

Befides, to return to the Roman hiftory; if 
the number of kings that reigned at Alba be 
joined to thofe who reigned at Rome, and they 
be allowed to have reigned nineteen or twenty 
years apiece^ they will place the coming of 

M 4 iEneai 
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iEneas into Italy, and the fiege of Troy, cx- 
adlly in the time in which arguments dravirn 
from generations and fucceflions in Greece, as 
well as aftronomical calculations (as will here- 
after appear) place that event, which is a re- 
ciprocal confirmation of the juft correiHion both 
of the Greek and Latin chronology. For from 
Latinus to Numitor are fixteen kings, who 
reigned at Alba ; Romulus was contemporary 
with Numitor, and after him Dionyfius and 
other hiftorians reckon fix kings more at Rome 
to the beginning of the confuls. Now thefe 
twenty-two reigns, at about eighteen years to 
a reign one with another (for many of thefe 
kings were flain), took up three hundred and 
ninety-fix years, which counted back from the 
confiilfliip of J. Brutus and Valerius Poplicola, 
the two firft confuls, place the Trojan war 
feventy-eight years after the death of Solomon. 
This computation likewife agrees with what 
Appian in his hiftory of the Punic wars re- 
lates, out of the archives of Carthage, which 
came into the hands of the Romans, viz. that 
Carthage flood feven hundred years. This is 
a round number, but Splinus adds the odd years 
when he fays, Carthago ppft annos 737 quam 
fuerat extruda exciditur, Carthage was de- 
ftroyed 737 years after it was built, which 

places 
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places Dido, the founder of Carthage, about 
icventy-fix years after the death of Solomon. 
It likewife agrees with the Arundelian mar- 
blcs,^ which fay that Teucer came to Cyprus 
feven years after the deftru£lion of Troy, and 
built Salamis in the days of Dido. Indeed, it 
is an argument greatly in favour of Newton's 
computations, that they agree very nearly 
with all the moft ancient monuments, the moft 
current traditions of antiquity, and the oUeJl 
hijiorians ; particularly Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, who wrote before chronology was cor- 
rupted by the vanity of their nation, or the 
abfiird fyftems of later hiftoriang. 

It is an argument greatly in favour of the 
credibility of the Old Teftament hiftory, that 
the courfes of generations and defcents which 
are nientipned in it, parallel to thbfe in the 
fabulous period of thp Grecian hiftory, fall 
within the fame intervals of time with thofe 
which have been meafured fince hiftory has 
been authentic. Confequently, it is another 
argument in favour of Newton's corredion of 
the ancient Greek chronology, that it brings 
the courfes of generations and fucceflions in 
the one to correfpond to thofe in the other. 
Befides, in feveral other refpedls it brings them 
to a greater harmony than can be made out 

upon 
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tipon any other princifdcs. Particulatly it 
jdaces the expedition of Sefodris (who as it is 
highly probable from feveral circumftances^ 
was the fame perfon with Selac) in the very 
time in which it if fpoken pf in the fcriptqretp 
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fAe Time (f P^ft Events ajcertained by Means of 
cekftial appearances. Tiic certainty of the Me-* 
thod of Computation by Eclipfes^ A few ancient 
Eclipfes enumerated f ^he ufe of them ey;empli-> 
fed in the Calculation of an ancient Eclipfe of 
the Moon^ 

Op all the incidental circumftances by which 
ancient writers enable us, in an indire& man^ 
iier to afcertain the time of events, none give 
oecaii<m to more clear and undeniable conclu- 
fions than the mention they mal?c of ceie/iial 
^ appearances^ on account of the regularity and 
eondancy of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and bccaufe the laws of their motions 
arc fo exadlly known to us, In this refpcd 
much arc modern chronologers and hifh>rians 
obBged to the ftperftition with which the an- 

pjents 
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Gients regarded unufual appesirances lii the 
heavens* It was their imagined fK)rtentou$ 
nature that firil drew upon them the attentioil 
of mankind, who dreaded their unknown in- 
fluences and efFeds. It was on this account, 
and not becaufe they were confidered as pro- 
per fubjeds of philofophical inquiry, or of any 
ufe in chronology, that they have engaged 
the notice of hiftorians. And fortunately for 
us, the catalogue of ancient eclipfes, not ob- 
ferved by philofophers, but gassed at by the 
fuperftitious vulgar, is pretty full. Along witR 
the hiftory of many remarkable revolutions, 
and critical fituations in the hiftory of fiates, 
the eclipfes which preceded, or accompanied 
them, are faithfully tranfmitted to us j and 
where the time, the place, and quantity of 
an eclipfe are mentioned, though not with 
aftronomical exadnefs, it is very eafy, by the 
rules of calculation, to fix the very year and 
day when the event happened. . For confider- 
ing the prodigious variety which the three cir- 
cumftances of time^ place^ and quantity occa- 
fion in the appearance of eclipfes, there is no 
room to fufpedl that any two, happening 
within a moderate diftance of one another, can 
be in the leaft danger of being confounded. 
For the entertamment of thofe who take 

pleafure 
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pleafure in calculations of this kind, I ihall 
juft quote, from Mr. Fcrgufon's allronomy, 
ibme of the principal cclipfes that have been 
taken notice of by hiftorians, that you may 
verify them at your leifure. 

Before Chrift 585 May 28, an eclipfe of 
the fun, foretold by Thales, by which a peace 
was brought about between the Medes and 
the Lydians. 

R C 523 July 16, an eclipfe of the moon, 
which was followed by the death of Camr 
byfes. 

B. C. 481 April 19, an eclipfe of the fun, 
on the failing of Xerxes from Sardis. 

B. C, 463, an eclipfe of the fun followed 
by the Perfian war, and the falling off of the 
Kgytians from the Perlians, 

B. C. 431 Auguft 31, a total eclipfe of thp 
fun, and a comet 5 followed by a plag;ue at 
Athene. 

B. C. 413 Auguft 27, a tot^il eclipfe of 
the moon, when Nicia^ was defeated at Sy- 
racufe. 

B. C. 394 Auguft 14, an eclipfe of the fun, 
when the Perfians were beaten by Conon in a 
fea engagement. 

B. C. 168 June 21, a total, eclipfe of th? 
moon, aud the next day Per feus king of Ma- 
cedonia was conquered by Paulus iEmilius. 

After 
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After Chrift 59 April 30, an eclipfe of the 
fun, reckoned by Nero among the prodigies 
on account of the death of Agrippina. 

A* C. 306 July 27, an eclipfe of the fun j 
the liars were feen and the emperor Con-^ 
ilantius died. 

A. C. 840 May 4, a great eclipfe of the 
fun, and Lewis the Pious died within £x 
months after it. 

A. C. 1009 an eclipfe of the fun, and Je- 
rufalem taken by the Saracens. 

To exemplify the ufe of eclipfes for the 
purpofes of chronology, I ihall fele^ from 
the above mentioned, one of the moon, and 
ihow how the date of the event which ac- 
companied it is afcertained by the help of it. 

The eclipfe of the moon, which I fliall 
fele^, and the circumflances attending it are 
thus related by Thucydides, L. 7. fed. 50. 
Upon the arrival of Gylippus to the ailiflancc 
of the Syracufans, the Athenians, finding 
they were no match for the united force of 
their enemies, repented that they had not 
quitted their fituation (in which it was no 
longer lafe for them to continue) before, and 
immediately came to a refolution to fail out of 
the harbour as fecretly as poflible. But when 
every thing was ready for failing the moon 

was 
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WB8 cdipied, for it was then full moon. 
Upon thiS) moft of the Athenians, alanned 
at the omeo, defired their commanders to pro- 
ceed JM farther ; and Nicias, being himfeif a 
fuperfiitious obferver of fuch prodigies, de- 
clared that he would not come to any final 
cefolution about quitting the place till they 
had flaid three days longer, according to the 
advice of the foothfayers. This occafioncd 
the Athenians to ftay in the place, which 
they had never after an opportunity of leav- 
ing, and in which they almoft to a man 
perilled. 

This event is placed by hiftorians in the 
year B. C. 413, and upon looking into the 
agronomical tables, it appears that (he was 
at the full about midnight at London, or one 
o'clock in the morning at Syracufe on the 
a7th of Auguft in that year ; when the fun 
was only four degrees forty-eight minutes 
from the node, far within twelve degrees, the 
Mmit of Lunar ecHpfes; and when, confe- 
quently, there muft have been a total eclipft 
of the moon, which would be vifible to the 
Athenians from the beginning to the end of 
it, and may therefore reafonably be fuppofed 
to have produced the effet^ afcribed to it by 
the hiftorian. 

A hlftory 
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A hiftory \vhich contains an account of a 
fufficient number of thefe phsenomena fur- 
nifhes us with the fureft teft of its authentic 
city* Almoft all the credit which is given to 
the Chinefe hiftory is derived from this con- 
fideration. The eclipfes there mentioned to 
have happened, afbonomers fay, did really 
happen at the times affigned to them.^ 

The theory of ccxnets is not fufiiciently 
afcertained to enable us to oiake much ufe of 
their revolutions for hiflorical purpofes ; nor 
indeed arc there any events they accorapaai- 
ed, which we cannot determine much more 
nearly by other mediums of proof, than, it is 
probable, we could have done by the help of 
comets, were their theory ever fo well afcer- 
tained. Their returns are, probably, not fuf- 
ficiently regular, nor, if they were, are the 
accounts of them in hiftoriaas fufficiently 
exad €oT that purpofe. 



* I made this lefiure a fhort one, becaufe I ufed to pro. 
'uce in the courfe of it calculations of feveral pall eclipfes^ 
^ iliiiftnite cbe priiiciplM of iu 
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LECTURE XU. 

Of the Vfe which Newton has made of Obfervations 
on the Preceffion of the Equinoxes in re^ifying an- 
cient Chronology. The Time of the j4rgonautic 
Expedition determined by that Means. The Date 
offeveralfubjequent Events determined by the 

fame Means^ in perfed Confifience with one 
another^ A Conjtdure concerning the Age of an 
old Sphere in the Mujeum of the Famefian Pa- 
lace. The Age of Hefiod determined pretty 
nearly from his' Account of the heliacal rifing and 

fitting offome Stars. The Ufe of the Books of 
the Old Teflament for rectifying the Heathen 
Chronology. The Ufe it was of to Newton hi 

particular. 

The calculations of eclipfes are of great 
ufe in afcertaining particular events, if they 
have been previoufly determined within a 
moderate diftance ; but the grand aftrono- 
mical medium which fir Ifaac Newton has fo 
fuccefsfully employed in redifying the whole 
fyftem of ancient chronology, is the preceffion 
of the equinoxes. The quantity of this pre- 
cellion is known, by a feries of the moft ac- 
curate obfervations, to be one degree back- 
wards in feventy-two years j that is, the fun 

croflcs 
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croiTes the ecliptic fo much mote to the weft 
every year, that at the end of feventy-two 
years his progrefs weftward amounts to one 
degree, whereby the places of the equinoxes 
are continually receding from the conftella- 
tions, in the middle of which they were oji- 
ginally placed. Whenever, therefore, the fitu- 
ation of the equinodial or folftitial points, or 
any appearance depending upon them, is men- 
tioned, it is cafy to afcertain the time of any 
event with which fuch an appearance was 
connected, it is done by obferving how many 
degrees the equinodial points have receded 
from the fituation they then had to that which 
they have at prefent, and allowing feventy- 
two years to every degree. 

That the conftellations were firft invented 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition^ is 
pretty evident from a variety of confiderations. 
We have not only the teftimony of feveral 
ancient writers for the fadl, but the conftella- 
tions themfelves feem very plainly to declare 
as much. For the old conftellations men- 
tioned by Aratus, do all of them relate either 
to the Argonauts themfelves, and their con* 
temporaries, or to perfons one or two gene- 
rations older J and nothing Uter than that 
expedition was delineated there originally. Jt 
Vol. L n is, 



is, therefore, very probable (ai fcveral iiitient 
Writers aflert) that the firft fphere Wais In- 
vented by Chiron and Miifafeus for the nib df 
the Argonauts. 

We have, moreover, the tcftimony of ft- 
-vferal aiiciient writers that the equihodial and 
fdftitiial points in this bid fphere were platwi 
upon the middle of the conftellations that 
give names to them ; namely, that the ei^ui- 
nodial colure Was made t6 pafs through thte 
middle of the coiiftellation Aries, and the fol- 
ftitial colure through the middle of Cancer. 
Befidds, the realbh oiF the thing might rea- 
fonably lead us to imagine, that the ancients 
would place the equinoxes and (blflices as 
nearly in the midft of their refpedive conftcl- 
hitions as their coarfe obfervations would en- 
'able them to determine. For fince the firft 
month of their lunar-folar year, by reafbn of 
*theiT intercalary month, began fomctitnes a 
week or a fortnight before the equinox or 
fo!fti<!:e, and fometimes as much after it, the 
firft aftronomcrs, who formed the afterifms, 
would naturally endeavour toplac^ thofe grand 
divisions bf the year, the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, as nearly as they could in the middle of 
the conftellatidns Aries, Cancer, Chel«^ and 
Capricorn. 

Admitting 



' Admitting the colutes to have paffed tfaroi^ 
the middle of thofe conftellations at, the time 
of the Argonautic expedition, fir Ifaac New-* 
ton finds that the equinodial and folilitial 
points had gone back thirty-fin: degrees forty- 
four noiinutes at the end of the year one thou-* 
hhd fix hundred and eighty-^nine ; which, 
siHowing feventy-two years to each degree, 
would have been accompli(hed in the fpace of 
two thonfand fix hundred and forty-^five years* 
This number, counted back from the year 
one thonfand fix hundred' and eighty nine, 
will place thd Argonautic expedition about 
twenty-five years after the death of Solomoni 
. This computation proceeds upon the fup- 
pofition that the middle of the confiellation 
is exadly the middle point between the two 
fiars called frrma Arietis^ and ultima Cauda^ 
but if we fix the cardinal points by the Aars 
through which the colures paflfed in the pri* 
mitive fphere, as defcribed by Budoxus, which 
feems to be better, the equinodial points will 
have receded thirty-fix degrees twenty-nipe 
minutes, which anfwers to two thoufand fix 
hundred and twenty-feven years, and places 
the expedition forty-three years after the death 
of Solomon, very near the fame year to which 
it was referred by the other preceding, »nd 

N % very 
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very dificrcnt, methods of computation ; the 
very near and remarkable coincidence of whicb 
IS the greateft confirmation of the certainty of 
both thofe methods of inveftigation. 

What gives great weight to this argument 
from the preceffion rf the equinoxes is, that 
if we reckon from whatever time the pofition 
of the equinodlial points has been mentioned 
by aflronomcrs whofe age is known^ this mo- 
tion, counted backwards, fixes that great 
event in the fame year. It likewife demon- 
ftrates, that the obfervations of the ancients, 
though coarfe enough, as fir Ifaac acknow- 
ledges, are fufficiently exaft for the purpofc. 
As this circumftance is pretty remarkable, I 
ihall mention the particulars of it. 

According to Pliny, and the calculations 
of Petavius, Thales, who wrote a book of the 
tropics and equinoxes, fixed the equinoxes 
and folfiices in the eleventh degree of their 
refpedive figns j fo that they had receded four 
degrees twenty-fix minutes and fifty-two fe- 
conds, from their original place at the time 
of the Argonautic expedition. This anfwers 
to three hundred and twenty years^ and cal- 
culated backwards from the forty-firft Olym- 
piad (when Thales was a young man, fit to 
apply to aftronomical ftudies) will place that 

event 
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event forty-four years after the death of So- 
lomon. 

According to G)lvimella, Meton, and Euc- 
temon, who publiftied the lunar Cycle of 
nineteen years, and for this purpofe obferved 
the fummer ft^ftice in the year of NabonaiTar 
three hundred and (ixteen, the year before the 
Peloponnelian war began, placed the fommer 
folftice in the eighth degree of Cancer, which 
is at leaft feven degrees more backwards than 
at firft. This fpace anfwers to five hundred 
and four years, which, counted backwards 
from the year of obfervation, makes the ex- 
pedition fall upon the forty-fourth year after 
the death of Solomon. 

Laftly, Hipparchus, who firft difcovered 
that the equinoxes had a regular motion back- 
wards, made his obfervations about the year 
of Nabonaflar fix hundred and two, and fixed 
the vernal equinox in the fourth degree of 
Aries. Confequently, the equinodial points 
had gone back eleven degrees fince the Argo- 
nautic expedition, which is equivalent to feven 
hundred and ninety-two years, and which 
counted backwards places the expedition in 
the forty- third year after the death of Solo- 
mon. 

Thefe four coincidencds are remarkably, 
N 3 and 
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«Qd could not have placed the lame event £9 
near the fame year, unlefs all the ob(ervar 
tions had been fnfficiently exa6t. And when 
v^e confider the coincidences c^ a great manj 
more independent evidences, derived from the 
courfe of generation, and the order of foccef- 
lion, with thofe which are borrowed fron^ 
agronomical principles, nothing feems to be 
better eAablifhed, than that the Argonautic 
expedition^ an event on which all the Greek 
chronology depends, really happened about 
forty-three years after the <leath of Solomon, 
and not in the days of Gideon, above three 
hundred years before, as has been the com- 
mon opinion. 

It may be obfervcd in this place, that the 
error of Hipparchus with refped to the quaii- 
tity of the preceffion, is a proof that the chro- 
nology of Greece before his time was errone- 
ous, and wanted coriedion. He makes \t 
to be one degree in about one hundred years, 
which, he was neceffarily led to conclude from 
the lengthening of the intervals of obferva- 
tionby the received chronology; and there- 
ifore the difcoyery that the preceffion of the 
equinQxes is only at the rate of feventy- 
two years to. a degree, furnifhes us with a 
.good reafon .wh5^^>ye ought to Ihorten the 

time 
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time before Ifipparchjos in a^Vjt tlw i^aw, 
proportion. 

By argqmeflts drawij froin the rate of the 
pi^^^op of the eqijii^pxes vris can n^rly de- 
termine the age of an old ^hbe foui^d in the 
njins of ancient Roipe, and which is now 
prefcryed in thp mufeijm of the Farncfian pa- 
lace, as one of the moft cprioujs njonuments 
of antiquity. On this globe the equinodial 
colure pafles through the right horn and right 
foot of Aries, and is about five degrees dif-. 
tant from the cquinqdial point laid down on 
the globe. From thefe circurnftances it will 
appear, that this globe was made about forty 
jears before Chrift ; and it }s moreover pro^ 
bable, from the conftrudion of this globe^ 
that the colure pafled through the Iwright i^ar 
of Aries about four hundred years before 

Chrift. « .. 

The rifing and fetting of the ftars with 
rcfpea to the rifmg and fetting of the fun 
depends Vlfo upon the preceffipn of the equi- 
noxes. Any writer, therefore, who mentions 
the rifing or fetting of any ftar, at any parti- 
cular time of the year, with refpea to the fun, 
furnifhes us with data fufficient to determine 
the time in which he wrote. Thus Hefiod 
tells us that fixty days after theater folfticc 

' ^ ' N4 * the 
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die ftar arftarus rofe juft at fun fetj from 
which circumfiance it is eafiiy calculated that 
Hefiod ilourifhed about one hundred years af- 
ter the death of Solomon, or in the generation, 
or age, next to the Trojan war, as Hefiod 
himfelf declares i which is another independent 
argument for the date before affigned to that 
war, and all the Oreek chronology conncftcd 
with If. 

Many other circumftances which Hefiod 
occafionally mentions, relating to the ftatc of 
the heavens in his time, concur in leading us 
to the fame conclufion. Virgil too, if his age 
had not been afcertained in another manner, 
has given us data of the fame kind fufficient 
to determine it pretty nearly. 

I cannot conclude thefe obfervations on 
the chronology of the earlieft ages of the 
heathen world better than by reminding jrou, 
that, the truth of the fcripture hiflory being 
unqueftioriable, and relating to times prior 
to the age in which hiftory began to be writ- 
ten by any other people than the Jews, it 
is the beft guide to the knowledge of pro- 
phane antiquity. It was in purfuing this 
plan that Newton was led to corred the an- 
cient technical chronology of the Greeks by 
jtfelf. The principles on which he reduces 

thejr 
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thciT accounts are founded on nattrrc, and 
independent on any arguments drawn from 
fcripture. But it is more than probable that, 
iceing rcafon to think, from fimilar circum- 
flances, that Sefoflris muft have been the 
fame perfon with Sefac, of whom we have 
an accoujit in the hiftory of Rehoboam, he 
firft of all fixed the date of that expedition 
according to the fcriptures, and that after- 
wards, from confidcring the fubjeft in vari- 
ous points of light, he was led to the other 
arguments which have been mentioned ; by 
wnich he was able to confirm the fcriptural 
date of that event, and alfo the dates of the 
principal fads in the hiftory of Greece con- 
jicGttd with it, in a manner independent of 
the authorities on which he firft founded his 
opinion. Then having, by the joint helps of 
fcripture and reafon, redified the chronology 
of the Greeks, he made ufe of this redlified 
chronology to adjuft the contemporary af- 
fairs of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, and Perfians. 

If this analyfis of the method of reafoning, 
fo fuccefsfully ufed by fir Ifaac Newton in 
redifying the chronology of ancient times^ 
induce any of you who are intended for a 
learned profeffion to ftudy fo excellent and 

important 
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important a work, ^nd be afiy help to you in, 
QQdcrfiaQdijQg it, 9nd I (t^ll ^hp8 contribute 
to the more general reception of the gre^t put- 
lines of this fyftem, I ihsiU thin||: that I h^ve 
leodered an imppr^t fervic^ tp tl^ IcsM^ed^ 
world. 
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PART IlL 

WBAT IS NECESSARY, OR USEFUL, TO BE 
KNOWN PJfEyi0U$ TO THE STUDX OF 
HISTORY. 



LECTURE Xlir. 

t5& 0/ the Sciences derived from Hijlory to the 
Study of Hilary. The Knowledge of human Na- 
ture^ Phihfophical Knowledge in general. Geo^ 
graphy. Chronology. The Method of reckoning 
by Weeks • Divifion of the Day. 

Before we enter upon the third divifion 
of our fubjed, which comprizes what is necef- 
fary, or peculiarly ufeful, to be known pre- 
vious to the ftudy of hiftory, it is proper to 

obferve, 
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obierve, that it muft be taken in very dilferent 
degrees of extent, according to the views witip 
which hiftory is read ; and that this, as was 
oblerved before, depends very much :gpon the 
age and fituation of the perfon who applies to 
it. 

If particular portions of hiftory be recom- 
mended to young perfons, with a view tq 
amufe their imaginations, to engage their pa£- 
iions, to difcover their difpofitions and genius, 
or form them to juft and manly fentiments, 
in order to iit them for ading in the common 
fpheres of life with more propriety and dignity, 
no previous qi^alifications at all are neceflary. 
Let youth have hiftory put into their hands a^ 
foon as they^ are capable of reading,, provided 
that pafTages be feledled with a view to their 
age and capacity. The ufes above-mentioned 
(which after all, are the nobleft that can be 
made of hiftory) may be derived from it though 
many particular paiTages in hiftorians be un- 
intelligible, and the reader be not capable of 
applying hiftory to thofe purpofes of fcience, 
to which it has been fhewn to be fubfervienL 

But if a perfon have farther and fcientific 
views in the ftudy of hiftory, he will find fe- 
vcral branches of knowledge, and fome articles 
of previous information, extremely ufeful, and 

in 
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in a manner ncceffary. It 4$ true that thofe 
fciences, and thofe articles of information, 
were originally derived from hiftory; and 
therefore that thofe who firft applied to the 
iludy of it had not thefe helps. But the fame 
may be faid of grammars, which were made af- 
ter the perfons who wrote them had formed an 
acquaintance with the languages which they 
were defigned to explain ; but which are uni- 
verfally efteemed to be, in a manner, neceflary 
to be underftood by any perfon who would 
obtain, at Icaft an eafy and fpeedy acquaint- 
ance with thefe languages afterwards. I (hall 
therefore, in this part of my fubjedl, point out 
thofe branches of fcience, and give the princi- 
pal of thofe articles of information which are 
peculiarly ufeful to a perfon who applies to 
the ftudy of hiftory. And, indeed, if a perfon 
have no thought of eftablifliing or confirming 
any principles of fcience by his ftudy of hifto- 
ry, it muft greatly contribute to his pleafurein 
reading, to underftand his author perfedly, and 
have a clear idea of every thing which is pre* 
fented to him in the theatre he is viewing. 

Confidering the extenfive nature of hiftory, 
there is no branch of fcience which it may not 
be of advantage for a perfon to furnifti himfelf 
with, preparatory to the ftudy of it. But it 

muft 
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mufi be obferved that an accurate and exten* 
five knowledge o^hdfe fciences cannot be at- 
tained without fome knowledge of hiftory. In- 
deed their aid is mutual, jufi as the know* 
ledge of grammar, as was obferved before, qua- 
lifies a perfon for the reading of authors, and 
the reading of authors enlarges and perfedls his 
acquaintance with grammar. There is no oc-. 
cafion therefore for a perfon who propofes to 
ftudy hiftory fcientifically to defer his applica- 
tion to it till he be completely mafter of the 
fciences I fiiall recommend, as peculiarly ufe- 
ful to his purpofe. If he come to the reading 
of hiftory furnilhed with the firft principles of 
them, he will find his knowledge of them grow 
more perfed as he proceeds ; particularly if he 
attend to the fads he becomes acquainted 
with, with that view. 

For inilance, the knowledge of human nature 
is of univerfal and conftant ufe in confidering 
the charaders and adions of men ; yet a very 
moderate knowledge of this importantfubjed is 
the refult of all our reading, of all our experi- 
ence, and of all the obfervations we can make 
upon mankind. A general idea, however, of the 
principles of human nature will be an excel- 
lent guide to us in judging of the confiftency 
of human charaders, and of what is within, 

and 
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afid y»hit withcmt, the reich of human powers ^ 
and Without fomc attention^ this fubjcdwe 
might embrace all thefables of Gr^r/ii;f mytfa^ 
hgy^ and all the extravagancies of books of rAr- 
vdlify^ ai undoubted tiuth ; or admit it to be 
poffible, that the real heroes of antiquity might 
have been the fame perfons with thofc who 
bore their names in the moftabfurd of the mo- 
dern plays and romances which are founded 
on their hiftory. 

Philofophical knowledge in general is of the 
inoft extenfive ufe to all perfons who would 
examine with accuracy the atchievments of 
ancient nations in peace or war, or who would 
thoroughly weigh the accounts of any tiling 
. in which the powers of nature arc employed. 
Without fome acquaintance with philofophy 
it will be impoffible to diftinguifli between the 
knoft abfurd chimeras of eaftem romance, and 
the moft natural hiflorical relations. Who but 
a philofopher, or a perfon acquainted with the 
powers of nature and art, could form any 
judgment of what the ancients relate concern- 
ing the prodigious machines of Ardhimedes in 
the defence of Syracufe; or know what to 
think of the accounts of omens, oracles, and 
prodigies which occur in fuch grave hifloriatis 
as Livy, Tacitus, Jofephus, &c.? 

Without 



Withdtit fome kiifowlbdge of ^U&%hy ft 
^ei'fba might fevVti admit what ixikny Authbth 
have related one after another, that the fit- 
mous Olho, krchbifhbp of Mayence, was be- 
lieged and devoured by ah army of rats in th6 
year fix hundred and ninety-eight, that GaC- 
cony was deliiged With flioWctis of blood iii 
one thoufand and feVenteen, or that two ar- 
hiies of ferpents fought a battle near Tour- 
hay in one thoufand and fifty-nine. It par- 
ticularly requires a cohfiderable acquaintance 
with feveral branches of philofophy, to diC- 
tingiiifli between truth and falfehood, proba* 
bility and improbability, in the hiftory of the 
cuftoms and rtiaiihers of ancient and remote 
i^ations. 

AJiromn^^ though feertiingly Very remote 
from this fubjedl of civil hiftory, has been 
Ihown, in a preceding ledure, to inftruft 
us in the bufinefs of chronological calcula- 
tions -, and mathematical Jcience in general is 
ufeftilly applied in meafuring the greatnefs, 
and confequentiy in determining the probabi^^ 
lity^ of many human works. 

But thofe fciences which are of the moft 
confiant and general ufe to an hiftorian, io as 
to have deferved to be called the two eyes of 
hifioiy^ are geography and chronology. With- 
out 
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out geography or a knowledge of the fitua-' 
tion, and relative maghitud#^ of the feveral 
countries of the earth, no reader of hiftory 
can have any clear and di{lin<^ idea of what 
he reads, as being tranfafled in them. Be* 
fides, he would be liable to the grofTefl impo- 
fitions, and might even be led to think, for 
inftance, from the common editions of Shake^ 
fpearc, that fhips might come to an harbour 
in Bohemia. Moreover, by a knowledge of 
geography we are able to verify many paft 
tranfadions, which, if they ever happened, 
muft have left indelible traces upon the face 
of the earth. Many curious examples of this 
nature may be feen in Addifon's, MaundrelVs, 
and Shaw's travels. The fiflure in the rock 
of Mount Calvary, which was made when 
our Saviour was crucified, and a large frag- 
ment of the rock of Rephidim near Mount 
Sinai, are remarkable fadls of this nature. 

This fcience of geography, being perfeQly 
diftindi from hiftory, civil or ecclefiaftical, 
though abfolutely neceffary to the knowledge 
of it, I (hall not enter upon ; but chronology^ 
the other eye of hiftory, as it conftfts chiefly 
of a knowledge of the artificial divifions of 
time, and partakes more of the nature of hif- 
tory, I fhall explain as briefly as poflibles 

efpecially 
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cfpecially as mu^h of the principles of it as I 
apprehend to be of the moft ufe in the ftudy 
of hiftory. 

The uft; of chronology (though it may have 
been fometimes handled too minutely for the 
purpole of hiftory) cannot be denied. We 
can fornji but very confufed notions of the 
intervals of time, of the rife and fall of em- 
pires, and of the fucceffive eftablifhment of 
ftates, without fome fuch a general compre* 
henfion, as we may call it^ of the whole cur* 
rent of time, as may enable us to trace out 
diftin^ly the dependence of events, and dif- 
tribute them into fuch periods and divifions, 
as ihall lay the whole chain of paft tranfac* 
tioas in a jufi and orderly manner before us ; 
and this is what chronology undertakes to 
aflift us in. 

The divifions of time which are confidered 
in chronology relate either to the different 
methods of computing days, months, and 
years, or the remarkable aeras or epochas from 
which any year receives its name, ^ and by 
means of which the date of any event is fixed. 

Time is commodioufly divided by any equal 
motions, or the regular return of any appear- 
ances, in the heavens or on the earth, that 
ftrike the fenfes of all perfons j and there are 

Vol. I. ^hre? 
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three of thefe, fo particvflarly confpicuous, that 
they have been made ufe of for this purpofe 
by all mankind. They ' are the changes of 
day and night, the courfe of the moon, and 
the return of the feafons of the yean 

The firft of thefe is produced by the revo- 
lution of the earth about its axis, and is called 
a r^av ; the ftcond is the period that elapfes 
between one new moon and another, called a 
;>.'>/7M ; and the third is the time in which the 
• (ompletes its revolution about the fun, 

Were thefe three periods commenfuratc to 
one another, that is, did a month conlifl: of 
any equal number of days, and the year of a 
certain number of lunar months, a grrat part 
of the bufinefs of chronology would have been 
exceedingly eafy. All the embarraffment of 
the ancient aftronomers, in fettling their pe- 
riods, and all the difficulty that attends the 
acquiring the knowledge of them, have bectt 
owing to the methods that mankind have 
been compelled to adopt in order to accom- 
modate the three methods of computing time, 
viz. by days, months, and years, to one an- 
other, fo as to make ufe of them all at the 
fame time. 

Befide thefe three natuial divifions of time, 

thero 
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there is another that may be called artificial, 
viz. into weeks^ or periods of feven days, 
which took its rife from the Divine Being 
having completed the creation of the earth in 
feven days. But this divifion of time, though 
ufed by Jews, Chriftians, and Mahometans^ 
and by almoft all the people of Afia and Africa^ 
was not obferved by the Greeks or Romans. 

To give as diftinft a view of this fubjed as 
I am able, 1 fhall firft give fome account of 
each of thefe divifions of time, noting all the 
principal fub-divifions or diftributions that 
have been made of them, and then defcribe 
the methods of accommodating them to one 
another. 

Days have been very differently terminated 
and divided by different people in different 
ages, which it is of fome importance to a 
reader of hiftory to be acquainted with. The 
ancient Babylonians, Perfians, Syrians, and 
moft other caftern nations, with the prefent 
inhabitants of the Balearic iflands, the Greeks, 
&c., began their day with the fun's rifing. 
The ancient Athenians and Jews, with the 
Aufirians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Silefians, 
modern Italians and Chinefe, reckon from the 
fun's fetting ; the ancient Umbri and Arabi- 
ans, with the modern allronomers, from noon ; 

02, ' ■ and 
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and the Egyptians and Romany, with the mpf 
dern Englifli, French, Dutch, Germans, Spani-^ 
ards, and Portuguefe, from midnight. 

The Jews, Romans, and moft other an- 
cient nations, divided the day into twelve 
hours, and the night into four watches. But 
the cuftpm which prevails in this wefiem part 
of the world at prefent is, to divide the day 
into twenty-four equal portions, only with 
fome the twenty-four are divided into twice 
twelve hours; whereas others, particularly 
the Italians, Bohemians, and Poles, count 
twenty-four hours without interruption. 



LECTURE XIV. 

Months^ Lunar and Solar. Difference in Beginning 
the Tear. Intercalation. Cycles. Old and new 
Style. The Solar Cycle. Cycle of Indidion. 
yulian Period. JEras or Epochas. The JEra of 
Nabonaffar. Of the Sekucida. Of the Birth of 
Chrift. Of the Hegira. Of the Mra ufed for- 
merly in Spain. Of the Battle of Aetium. Of 
the Mra of Dioclejian and that of Yefdejerd. 
Cautions in con^peiring them with one another-. ' 

As a complete lunation confiAs of about 
twenty-nine days and an half, and the changes 
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of the moon are very vifible, there eould be 
no great difficulty in accommodating them to 
each other, or in fixing what number of days 
ibould be allowed to a month. In general 
the ancients made them to confiil of twenty* 
nine and thirty days alternately ^ and they 
could never make a miftake of a day without 
being able to redify it (provided the view of 
the heavens was not obfiruded) by ocular 
obfervation. 

When months came to be reckoned not by 
lunations, but were confidered as each the 
twelfth part of a year, confiding o^ three 
hundred and fixty-five days and fome hours, 
it became necefiTary to allow fometimes thirty 
and fometimes thirty-one days to a month, 
as in the Roman calendar. 

Whenever months are mentioned as divided 
by days in the books of fcripture, they are 
fuppofed to confift of thirty days each ; and 
twelve months, or three hundred and fixty 
days, make the year. This is paiticularly to 
be obferved in interpreting the prophetical 
books of Daniel and St. John. 

Different people have made their years to 

begin at different times, and have ufed a va- 

o 3 riety 
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tiety of methods to give names to them, and 
diflinguifh them from one another. 

The Jews began the year for civil purposes 
in the month of Tizrt\ which anfwers to our 
September ; but for ecclefiaftical purpofes with 
Nifan, which anfwers to our April> at which 
time they kept th6 paflbver. 

The Athenians began the year with the 
month Hecatombaon, which began with the 
firft new moon after the fummcr folftice. 

The Romans had at firft only ten months in 
their year, which ended with December, but 
'Numa added January and February. 

At prefent there are in Rome two ways of 
reckoning the year. One begins at Chriftmas 
on account of the nativity of our Saviour, and 
the notaries of Rome ufe this date, prefixing 
yo\!iit\t ^tcA^anativitate; and the other at 
March, on account of the incarnation of Chrift, 
and therefore the pope's bulls are dated anm 
incarnationis. 

The ancient French hiftorians bcgaii the 

•year at the death of St. Martin, who died in 

the year four hundred and one, or four hun- 

' dred and two $ and they did not begin in France 

"to reckon the year from January till onethou- 

fand five hundred and fixty-four, by virtue of 

an ordinance of Charles IX. Before that time 

they 
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they began the day next after Eafler, about 
the twenty- fifth of M^rch. 

In England alio, till of late, we had two be- 
ginnings of the year, one in January, and the 
other on March 25 5 but by adt of parliament 
in one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two, 
the firft day in January was appointed to be 
the beginning of the year for all purpoft^s. 
. Moil of the eaflern nations diflinguifh the 
year by the reigns of their princes. The Greeks 
alfb had no better method, giving names to 
them from the magiflrates who prefided in 
in them, as in Athens from the archons. The 
Romans alfo named the year by the confuls. 
And it was a long time before any people 
thought of giving names to the years from any 
particular aera, or remarkable event. But at 
length the Greeks reckoned from the inftitu- 
tion of the Olympic games, and the Romans 
from the building of Rome. They did not, 
however, begin to make thefe computations 
till the number of years that had elapfed fince 
thofe events could not be computed with ex- 
a^nefs, and therefore, they have greatly ante- 
dated them. 

About A. D. 360, the Chriftians began to 

reckon. the years from the birth of Chrift, but 

not time enough to enable the chronolo- 

O 4 gers 
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gers of that age to fix the true time of that 
event. 

The Greeks difiributed their years into fyf- 
tems oifour^ calling them Olympiads^ from the 
return of the Olympic games every four years. 
And the Romans fometimes reckoned by Ijup- 
tray or periods of five years. The word comes 
from'/i/d>, which Varro fays fignifies to pay ^ be- 
caufe every fifth year they paid a tribute im- 
pofed by the cenfor, at the fblemn purification 
inftituted by Servius TuUius. 

The greatcft difiiculty in chronology has 
been to accommodate the two methods of com- 
puting time by the courfe of the moon and that 
of the fun to each other ; the neareft divifioa 
of the year by months being twelve, and yet 
twelve lunar months falling eleven days (hort 
of a complete year. This gave birth to many 
cycles in ufe among the ancients, the principal 
of which I fhall explain. 

It appears from the relation which Herodo- 
tus has given of the interview between Solon 
and Crcefus, that, in the time of Solon, and 
probably that of Herodotus alfo, it was the 
cuftom with the Greeks to add, or as it is 
termed, to intercalate^ a month every other 
year 5 but as this was evidently too much, 
they probably rectified it, by omitting the in- 
tercalation 
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tercalation whenever they obferved, by com- 
paring the feafons of' the year with their an- 
nual feftivals, that they ought to do it. If, foi^ 
inftance, the firft fruitsf of any kind, were to 
be carried in proceffion on any particular day 
of a month, they would fee the neceffity of 
intercalating a month, if, according to their 
uiual reckoning, thofe fruits were not then 
ripe, or they would omit the intercalation if 
they were ready. And had no other view in- 
terpofed, their reckoning could never have 
erred far from the truth. But it being fome« 
times the intereft of the chief magiftrates to 
lengthen or Ihorten a year, for the purpofes of 
ambition, every other confideration was often 
facrificed to it, and the greateft confufion was 
introduced into their computations. 

Finding themfcjlves, therefore, under a ne- 
ceffity of having fome certain rule of compu- 
tation, they firft pitched upon four years^ in 
which they intercalated only one month. But 
this producing an error of fourteen days in the 
whole cycle, they invented the period of eight 
years^ in which they intercalated three months, 
in which was an excefs of only one day and 
fourteen hours, and therefore this cycle con- 
tlnucd in ufe much longer than either of the 
preceding. 

But 
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But the oioft perfe^i of theie cycles was 
that which was called the Metomcj from Me- 
ton, an Athenian aftronomer, who invented it. 
It confifled of nineteen years, in which feven 
months were intercalated. This brought the 
two methods to fo near an agreement, that af- 
ter the expiration of the period, not only do 
the new and full moons return on the fame 
day of the year, but very nearly on the fame 
hour of the day. 

This cycle was adopted by the chrifltans at 
the council of Nice, for the purpofe of fettling 
the time for keeping Eafter, and other move- 
able feafts- This period, however, falling (hort 
of nineteen years almoft an hour and a half, it 
ihas come to pafs, that the new and full moons 
in the heavens have anticipated the new and 
full moons in the calendar of the book of com- 
mon prayer four days and an half. Thcfe 
laft are called Calendar new moons^ to diilin- 
guilh them from the true new moons in the 
heavens. 

It has not been without difficulty and va- 
riety, that the computation by years has been 
accommodated to that by days; fince a year 
does not confift of any even number of days, 
but of three hundred and fixty-five days five 
minutes and forty-nine feconds. 

It 
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It will appear from what has been obferved, 
that fo long as mankind computed chiefly by 
months, it was ndt of much confequence to 
determine with exadnefs the number of days in 
the year ; and this method fufficiently anfwcr- 
ed every civil and religious purpofe. But the 
Egyptians, and other nations addided to ailro* 
nomy, were not fatisfied with the method of 
computing by lunar months, the days of which 
varied fo very much from one another in dif- 
ferent years. They therefore made the year 
the ftandard, and dividing that into ^iays^ 
made ufe of months only as a commodious in- 
termediate divifion, and, without regard to 
the courfc of the moon, diftributed the days 
of the )rear into twelve parts ^ as nearly equal 
as they conveniently could. By this means 
the fame day of the month would fall on the 
fame part of the fun's annual revolution, and 
therefore would more exadly correfpond to 
the feafons of the year. The Mexicans di- 
vided their year into eighteen parts. 

The Egyptians, as alfo the Chaldeans and 
AfTyrians, reckoned at firft three hundred and 
fixty days to the year, but afterwards three 
hundred and fixty-five. The confequence of 
this was that the beginning of their year 
would go back through all the feafons, though 

llowly J 
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flowly ; namely, at the rate of about fix hours 
every year. Of this form too were the years 
which took their date from the reign of Na- 
bonafTar of Babylon, Yefdigerd of PeriJ^, and 
the Seleucidse of Syria. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the 
people who reckoned their year from thefe 
epochas, namely, the Egyptians, Perfiani, and 
Jews; as alfo the Arabians, had a different 
and more fixed form of the year for aftronomi- 
cal purpofes ; but as no ufe was made of it 
in civil hiftory, the account of it is omitted 
in this place. 

The inconvenience attending the form of 
the year above mentioned was in a great mea- 
fure remedied by the Romans, in the time of 
Julius Cagfar, who added one day every fourth 
year, which (from the place of its infertion, 
viz. after the fixth of the calends of March) 
was called biffextik^ or leap year. This form 
of the year is ftill called the Julian year. But 
the true length of the year being not quite fix 
hours more than the three hundred and fixty- 
five days, this allowance was too much j and 
pope Gregory XIII. introduced another amend- 
ment in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and eighty-two, by ordering that once in one 
hundred and thirty-three years a day Ihould 
, be 
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be taken out of the calendar, in the following 
manner, viz. from the year one thoufand fix 
hundred every hundredth year (which accord- 
ing to the Julian form is always biffextile, or 
leap year) was to be common, but every four 
hundredth year was to continue biffextile, as 
in the Julian account. As this pope made 
allowance at once for all the alteration that 
his method would have made in the courfe 
of the year from the time of the council of 
Nice, the new Jtyle (for io his regulation of 
the year is called) differed from the old ftyle 
ten days at the very commencement of it, 
and is now eleven days different from it. The 
new fiyle was adopted in England in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty- two. 

The Mahometans make their year to eonfift 
of lunar njonths only, without endeavouring 
to adapt it to the courfe of the fun ; fo that 
with them the beginning of the year goes 
through all the feafons at the rate of about 
eleven days every year. 

But fince the exadl time of twelve moons, 
befides the three hundred and fifty-four whole 
days, is about eight hours, and forty-eight 
minutes^ which make eleven days in tliirty- 
fix years, they are forced to add eleven days 
in thirty years, which they do by means of a 

cycle^ 
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cycle^ invented by the Arabians, in which 
there are nineteen years with three hundred 
and fifty-four days only, and eleven interca- 
lary of three hundred and fifty-five days, and 
they are thofe in which the number of hours 
and minutes more than the whole days in the 
year is found to be more than half a day, fuch 
as two, five, feven, ten, thirteen, fixteen, 
eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four, twenty- 
fix, and twenty-nine, by which means they 
fill up all the inequalities that can happen. 

It has been of fome confequence to chrif- 
tians to adjufl the days of the week to the 
days of the month, and of the year, in order 
to get a rule for finding Sunday. Had there 
been no biffextile, it is evident that, fince the 
year confifts of fifty-two weeks, and one day, 
all the varieties would have been comprized 
in feven years. But the biffextile returning 
every fourth year, the feries of dominical letr 
ters fucceeding each other is interrupted, and 
docs not return in order, but after four times 
feven years, or twenty-eight years, which is 
therefore commonly called Xhofolar cycle^ ferv- 
ing as a rule to find Sunday, and confequently 
all the days of the week of every month and 
year. 

Befides the above mentioned periods of 

years. 
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years, called cycles^ there are fome other com- 
binations, or fyfiezns of years, that are of ufe 
in chronology) as that called the indidlion^ 
which is a period of fifteen years, at the end 
of which a certain tribute was paid by the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and by which 
the emperors ordered public ads to be datedt 

But the mofi remarkable of all the periods 
in chronology is that called the Julian period^ 
invented by Jofeph Scaliger, and called Ju-' 
lian^ from the years, of which it confifts, being 
Julian years. His objeft was to reduce to a . 
certainty the different methods of computing 
time, and fixing the dates of events, by dif* 
ferent chronologers. For this purpofe no- 
thing was necefiTary but a leries of years fome 
term of which was fixed (that, for inftance, 
by which the prefent year fhould be denomi- 
nated) comprehending the whole extent of 
time. Since, if each chronologer would apply 
that common meafure to his particular fchpme, 
they would all perfedly underfiand one an*, 
other. 

To accompliih this, he combined the three 
periods of the fun^ the moon^ and the sndi&ion^ 
together, that is, multiplying the numbers 
twenty-eight, nineteen, and fifteen into one 
another, which produces feven thoufand nine 

hundred 
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hundred and eighty, after which period, and 
not before, all the three cycles will return in 
the fame order every year, being diftinguiihed 
by the fame number of each. 

In order to fix the beginning of this period, 
he took the cycles as he then found them fet- 
tled in the Latin church ; and tracing them 
backwards through their feveral combinations, 
he found that the year in which they would 
all begin together was the year before the cre- 
ation £bven hundred and fourteen, according 
to Ufher, and that the firil year of the chrifHan 
aera would be four thoufand feven hundred 
and fourteen of this period. 

There is a ^rther convenience in this pe- 
riod, viz. that if any year be divided by the 
jiumber compofing the cycles, viz. twenty- 
^ight, nineteen, or fifteen, the quotient will 
Ihow the number of the cycles that have 
elapfed fince the commencement of it, and 
the remainder will give the year of the cycle, 
correfponding to the year given. 

I cannot help obferving that this boafted 
period feems to have been unneceffary for the 
chief purpofe for which it was invented, viz. 
to ferve as a common language for chrono- 
logers, and that now little ufe Is made of it, 
notwithftanding all writers ftill fpeak of it in 

the 
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the fame magnificent terms. The vulgar 
chriftian aera anfwers the fame purpofe as ef- 
fedhially. 

All that can be neccffary for chronologers 
to fpeak the fame language, and be perfc6Hy 
underllood by one another, and by all man- 
kind, is to give every year the fame name or 
defignation, which is moft conveniently done 
by exprefling them in a feries of numbers 
in arithmetical progrcffion, any one term of 
which they ihail agree to affix to the fame 
year, a year in which any well known event 
happened. Let it, for example, be that in 
which the peace of Paris was made, and let 
it be called one thoufand feven hundred and 
fixty-three. If, befides this, it be only agreed 
in what part of the revolution of the fun, or 
in what month and day, the year begins, 
there can be no difficulty in giving a name to 
every other year preceding or following it, and 
thereby afcertaining the interval between all 
tranfadions. For all the events that took 
place the year before that peace will be re- 
ferred to the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fixty-two, and all in the year after it to 
one thoufand feven hundred and fixty^four. 
This period having had a commencement fince 
the date of hiftory is no inconvenience ^ for 

Vol. I. p whenever 
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whenever we have gone back to number one 
of this period, the year preceding it may be 
called one before its commencement y the year 
preceding that two before it, &c. and thus 
proceeding ad infinitum both ways. 

That Chfift might not have been born in 
the firft of that fyftem of years to which it 
lerves to give a name, is no inconvenience 
whatever j fince, whatever differences of opi- 
nion there may be among chronologers about 
the time when Chrift was born, they all agree 
in calling the prefent year, and confcquently 
every other year, by the fame name, and 
therefore they have the fame idea of the in- 
terval between the prefent year and any other 
year in the fyftem. The real time of Chrift's 
birth can no more affedl the proper ufe of this 
fyftem than that of any other indifferent 
event ; fince, ufing the fame Jyjien of dates^ 
they may fay Chrift was born in the third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, or, what I think to be 
the cafe, in the fcventh year before the chrif- 
tian aera. 

Whenever, therefore, chronologers ceafed 
to date events from the creation^ which was 
very abfund (fince they did not agree in fixing 
the ihtcrval between the prefent year and the 
date pf thst event, and therefore gave all the 

years 
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yeiTs diflfercnt names) they had no occafion to 
have rcconrfe to any foch period as the Ju- 
lian ; finee another, capable of anfwering the 
fame purpofes, was already in common nfe, 
fupplying them with a language which they 
all equally underftood. 

iEras or Epochas, are memorable events 
from which time id reckoiiied, and from which 
any fubfequent year receives its denomination. 
The Greeks for a long time (as I obfcrved be- 
fore) had no fijccd aera, afterwards they reck- 
oned by Olympiads, which were games cele- 
brated in honour of Jupiter once in four years, 
and began in Midfummer, feven hundred and 
feventy-fix years before Chri ft. The Athenians 
gave names to their years from their archons. 
The Romans called their years from the names 
of the confuls who prefided in them, and af- 
terwards they dated events from the building 
of their city, fuppofing it to have been built 
feven hundred and fifty- three years before 
Chrift. 

Some hiftories are regulated by the year of 
Nabonaffar, who began his reign in the year 
feven hundred and forty-feven before Chrift, 
of the Julian period three thoufand eight hun- 
dred and fixty-feven. It is fuppofed to have 
commenced on the twenty-fixth of February 
in the afternoon. 

p 2 The 
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The Jews before Chrift reckoned by the 
year of the Seleucidae, fometimes called the 
year of the contrafls, which began in the 
year three hundred and twelve before Chrift, 
pf the Julian period four thoufand four hun- 
dred and two, fome time in the fpring. 

The Chriftians, about three hundred and 
fixty years after the birth of Chrift, began to 
make ufe of that sera, which is now ufed in 
^11 chriftian countries. 

The Mahometans reckon their years fromt 
|the flight of Mahommed from Mecca. Thiff 
^ra is called the Hegyra. It began in the 
year fix hundred and twenty-two after Chrift, 
pf the Julian period five thoufand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five, on the fixteenth of July. 

The old Spanifli aera is dated from the year 
thirty-eight before Chrift, about the time 
when they were fubdued by the Romans. It 
was ufed till the year one thoufand three 
hjundred and thirty-three, under John I. of 
Caftile. 

The Egyptians long reckoned from the 
battle pfAdium, which happened in the year 
thirty-one before Chrift, of the Julian period 
four thoufand fix hundred and eighty-.threc, 
on the third of September. 

Pefore fb? Chril^ian aera was ufed, the 

Chriftians 
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Chrifiians for fome time made ufe of the Dio^ 
clefian aera, which took its rife from the per*- 
fecution by Dioclefian, in the year two hundred 
and eighty-four^after Chrift. 

The aera of Yefdigerd is dated from the laft 
king of Perfia, who was conquered by the 
Saracens, in the year fix hundred and thirty- 
two after Chrift, of the Julian period five 
thoufand three hundred and forty-five, on the 
fixteenth of June. 

With regard to all thefe methods of deno- 
minating time, care muft be taken that the 
year be reckoned according to the method of 
computation followed by the people who ufe 
it- Thus, in reckoning from the Hegyra, a 
perfon would be led into a miftake w^ho fhould 
make thofe years correfpond to Julian years. 
He muft deduft eleven days from every year 
which has elapfed fince the commenceinent of 
it- Thus, though the firft year of this aera 
correfponded to the year fix hundred and 
twenty-two after Chrift, and began on the 
fixteenth of July; the year three hundred and 
twenty-fix of the Hegyra correfponded to the 
year nine hundred and thirty-feven of Chrift, 
and began November eight. And the year of 
the Hegyra fix hundred and fifty-five com- 
menced on the nineteenth of January, one 
thoufand two hundred and fifty-feven. 

p 3 Thid 
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Thiti compendium of chroncAogy is fufficieot 
for the purpofe of reading hiftory, but is by 
no meanB a complete account of the methods 
of computing time in every particular country 
which has been mentioned. To have done 
this, would have carried me beyond my pre- 
fent purpofe, and too far into the cuCbms of 
particular countries. For a fuller account I 
refer yo« to Strauchius, and other chronolo* 
gers. 



LECTURE XV. 

Of the Methods ofefttmating the Riches andPcrmer 
af ancient and remote Natiam. Sources ofMif- 
take on this Subjea. Change in the Standard of 
Coin. Upon what the Price of Commodities de- 
pends. Of the Changes which the Grecian Coins 
underwent. Of the Proportion between Silver^ 
Gold^ and Copper^ in ancient Times. Of the 
Changes in the Roman Coins. Of the Proportion 
of Money to Commodities in different Periods of 
the Grecian and Roman Hiftory. Of the Inter eft 
of Money in Greece and at Rome. 

An article of information the mofl imme- 
diately neceffary to a reader of hiftery, is how 
to make a juftpftimate of the riches and power 

of 
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of ancient and remote nations, and to compare 
them with thofe of our own age and nation, by 
means of the exprefllons which hiilorians have 
uied to denote the riches and power of ftates, 
and particularly by the fums of money which 
are occafionaily mentioned in their writings. 
The true ftate of the riches of nations, in the 
feveral periods of their hiftory, will be pointed 
out as an obje£i of the firft importance to an 
hifiorian. On this account it is of confequence 
that every reader of hiftory have it in his 
power to form a juft idea of them from the 
data he finds in hiftorians, and that he be 
guarded againft the miftakes which, without 
forae previous inftrudion, he would unavoid* 
aWy fall into with refped to them. 

I (hall therefore endeavour to explain the 
fources of uncertainty, and ambiguity, that 
every circumftance in our iituation can occa- 
lion to us, in interpreting the fums of money 
which are mentioned in the hiftories of the 
moft confiderable nations, and I fhall then give 
fuch a colledion oifoEls^ coileded from his- 
tory, as fhall (how us the true flate of every 
thing conneded with money in the moft re- 
markable fucceffive periods of time in thofe 
countries. By this means it will be eafy to 
make every ncceflary allowance for the dif-* 
p 4 ference 
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ference of circumilances between us and them, 
and thus exhibit whatever accounts we meet 
with of the riches and power of ancient times 
and nations, in a fair contrail with the riches 
and power of our own age and nation, and ib 
to form the cleared idea we can get of them. 

In order to this, it muft be confidered, that 
money is only a commodious reprefentative of 
the commodities which may be purchafed with 
it ; and we (hall have the eafieft view of this 
fubjed if we, moreover, confider^/wr as the 
only ftandard of money, and gold and copper, 
as fubftitutes for filver, or as commodities 
which are reprefented, and may be purchafed, 
by filver. Now, there are two things which 
^ may make an alteration in the reprefentative 
powcf of money. The one is a change of the 
idea annexed to any common name of a piece, 
or a fum of money, and the other is an alter- 
ation of the proportion between the quantity 
of money in a ftate, and the commodities re- 
prefented by it. I fliall explain each of thefe 
more particularly. 

If a change be made in the ftandard of a coin, 
which continues to go by the fame name, it is 
plain that the fame name no longer exprefles 
the fame idea, and therefore, if we be not 
aware of this change, we (hall be mifled by 

the 
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the expreffions. For inftance, if the quantity 
of filver which we call a pound be at this time 
but half the quantity which was formerly called 
by that name, it is plain that, if we would 
form a juft idea of the value of a pound in 
times previous to the alteration we muft fup- 
pofe it to be two of our prefent pounds, in- 
flead of one ; for fo in fad it is. 

The tables of our coin only fhow the propor- 
tion which fums denoted by particular names, as 
pounds, fhillings, pence, &c. bear to one ano- 
ther J and though thefe lums may have always 
kept the fame proportion, the abfolute value 
of them all may have changed. And tables^ 
which fliow the value of ancient or foreign 
money, are always calculated according to the 
laft flandard of both, which is generally the 
loweft. The prefent tables, therefore, are not 
fufficient to inform a reader of hiftory of the 
true value of fums of money expended, or ac- 
quired in early times. He muft alfo have an 
hiftorical account of thofe changes in the value 
of coin, which alter the quantity of metal con- 
tained in it, either by diminifhing the fize of 
the current pieces, or leffening the finenefs of 
the metal by a greater proportion of alloy. 

As the generality of hiftorians take no no- 
tice of changes iu the v^lue of money, but 

content 
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content themfelves with mentioning funis by 
their common names, I ihall endeavour (as far 
as the materials I have been able to celled) ^ ill 
enable me) to fupply thia defed with rcfped 
to thofe hiftories which are mofi interefiing to 
us. 

As it is a maxim in trade, that every thing will 
Jind its value (and indeed the value which the 
exchange of any thing, in buying and felling, 
has its real value, that is, its true relative va« 
lue with refped to other things) the accounts 
of fums exchanged for commodities in hiAory 
are the only data we have given us, to deter- 
mine this relative value of money ; and if we 
have enow of thefe accounts, they will be 
abundantly fufficient for the purpofe. 

To judge of the proportion between the 
quantity of circulating cafli in different na- 
tions, or difl^rent periods of the fame nation, 
it is evident that we muft not be guided by the 
price of any fingle article, particularly an ar- 
ticle of luxury ^ becaufe the prices of thefe 
things depend upon fancy and caprice, which 
are continually changing. The beft guide up- 
on the whole feems to be the price of mere la-- 
hour^ eftimated by the wages given to perfons 
of the lowefl occupations. For thefe have been 
obfcrved in all ages and nations, to be little 

more 
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more than a bare fubfifieoce, and the artides 
of thetr expence muft be the neceffaries of life. 

Befides, it is felf-evident, that the man who 
can command the moft of the labour of his fel- 
bw creatures is the richeft, and the moft pow- 
erful. For this, in fadl, is all that wealth and 
power can procure a man. If it be faid that 
what is neceffary in fome countries is fuper- 
fluous in others, as clothes in hot climates, 
bread or flefh meat in countries where each of 
thofe articles may not be ufed, and the like, it 
is ftill obvious, that the lefs money will pur- 
chafe nectjjaries^ whatever they be, the more 
vahie it is of, and the more a perfon may fpare 
out of the fame fum for the conveniencies and 
fuperfiuities of life, by purchafmg the labour 
of his fellow creatures. 

We are not, however, to judge of a man's 
wealth by the number of perfons he can main- 
tain, unlefs thofe perfons contribute nothing 
by their labour towards their own mainten- 
ance. He muft, by commanding the labour of 
others (for it cannnot be done in any other 
way) maintain them. But if they be a conti- 
nual expence to him, as if they were employed 
m building, or other great works, in the army, 
or kept upon charity, it feems to be a very fair 
medium of computation. If therefore, for in- 

ftance. 
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fiance, wc read that one perfon was impo- 
verilhed by employing one thoufand labouring 
men upon any piece of work, and that another 
was able to keep two thoufand at work, ive 
need not trouble ourfelves to confider the Situ- 
ation of their different countries, and times, 
the prices of provifion, manner of living, &c. 
but may very fairfy conclude, that the one was 
twice as rich and powerful as the other. 

Under the fecond head, therefore, Ifhall en- 
deavour to find the proportion between money 
and the neceffaries of life in the different pe- 
riods of thofe hiflories with which a gentle-^ 
man and fcholar would choofe to be bcft ac- 
quainted. And at the fame time that I en- 
deavour, in this manner, to determine the pro- 
portion which the quantity of current money 
has borne to vendible commodities,! ihall, like- 
wife, lake notice of the price of money with 
regard to itfelf, that is, the intereft it has borne- 
It is true that the intereft of money has been 
very juftly called the barometer of ftatcs with 
refped to other things than thofe I am now 
confidering, and which may be the fubjed of a 
future ledlure ; but in the mean time it may 
not be amifs to take notice of it, at prefent as 
a commodity, and on many occafions one of 
the moft neceffary. For fince money may be 

of 
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of ufe like any other commodity which a perfon 
may take advantage of, he is the richeft man 
(caet. par.) whofe ftated revenues can purchafc 
the moft extenfive ufe of it. 

Having explained the nature of this fubjed, 
I fhall enter upon it, by giving the beft ac- 
count that I have been able ^ to colled (taken 
almoft wholly from Arbuthnot) of the fuccef- 
five changes which have taken place in the 
value of nominal fums of money among the 
Greeks and Romans, with the proportion 
which they bore to commodities, and then give 
a more particular account of the like changes 
and proportions in Englifh and French money, 
and to each I fhall fubjoin an account of the 
changes in the rate of intereft ; not that I fhall 
perhaps keep all thefe articles perfeflly diftind, 
fince very little inconvenience, and perhaps 
fome advantage, may arife from occafionally 
mixing them. 

The Greek coins underwent very little 
change compared with that of the Roman mo- 
ney, or of the money of modern European 
ftates, and therefore the lefs worthy of our no- 
tice. All the allowance we are to make for 
the changes of value in the Drachma (a coin 
equal to the Roman Denarius^ and worth about 
^5ght-pence of our prefent money), and to 

which 
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which the changes of value in the reft of" 
their money correfpondcd is, that from Solon 
ta the time of Alexander we muft reckon fixty- 
feven grains for the weight of it, thence to the 
fubje^lion of Greece by the Romans fixty-five» 
and under the Romans fixty-two and an half^ 
a change which is very inconfiderable. 

The conftant and ftated rate of the value of 
gold to lilvcr among the Jews, GrcekS; and 
Romans, in the whole period of ancient times, 
was ten to one with very little variation, and 
the rate of filver to Cyprian brafs one hundred 
to one ; and the general fuppoiitioo is, that 
there was one fiftieth part of alloy in the gold 
coins of the ancients. At prefent gold is to 
filver as about fifteen to one, and filver to 
copper as feventy-three to one. 

Numa, or Servius Tullius, firft flamped brafs 
money among the Romans, filver was not 
ftamped by them till the year of the city four 
hundred and eighty-five, the time of their war 
with Pyrrhus, and gold not till fixty-two years 
after. 

The Asy from being a pound weight averdu- 
pais> fell to two ounces in the firft Punic war^ 
in the fecond Punic war to one ounce, and 
prefcntly after it was fixed by the Papyrian 
law to half an ounce. Thcfe alterations were 

occafioned 
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occafioned by the neceffities of the common- 
wealth ; but, as Arbuthnot obferves, the plen- 
ty of gold and fil ver would have done the fame 
thing, and have brought down fuch an enor- 
mous brafs coin ; or rather filver coins of an 
equal value, and of lefs weight, would have 
been introduced. 

It may eafily be imagined how fcarce filver 
was at Rome when, in all the early times of 
the Roman hiftory, eight hundred and forty 
pounds of brafs were equivalent to one of fil- 
ver. Some fay the proportion between thefe 
two metals before the firft Punic war was nine 
hundred and fixty to one. The different pro- 
portion which was juft now obferved to have 
taken place in Greece, during the fame period, 
ihows how little communication there was be- 
tween Greece and Rome in thofe times. In- 
deed the commonwealth gradually reduced 
this proportion, probably in confequence of a 
freer intercourfe with other nations, which 
would neceflTarily be attended with the intro- 
dudion of filver where it was fo fcarce. 

The adulteration of the Roman coin in fome 
periods of their hiflory exceeds any thing we 
read of with refped to other countries. The 
money of Caracalla had more than one half al- 
loy, that of Alexander Severus two-thirds, 

and 
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and under Gallienus it was nothing more than 
gilt copper. 

To enable us to judge of the proportion of 
money to commodities, I have feledled Ibmc 
of the accounts that 1 have met with con- 
cerning the moft neceffary articles of con- 
fumption in the feveral countries and ages 
which I have propofed to confider. 

Corn was commonly reckoned in Greece 
at a drachma the medimnus, which, reduced 
to our computation, is four Shillings and fix- 
pence per quarter. In Demofthenes's time it 
was much higher; being five drachmas the 
medimnus, which is about one pound two 
fbillings and feven-pence per quarter. In 
times of plenty in Greece the price of a fheep 
was eight-pence, of a hog two (hillings, an 
ox tlirec pounds three (hillings ; and a foldier 
ferved for a drachma a dav, which is about 
eight-pence. Upon the whole, we may per- 
haps allow that the proportion of money to 
commodities in the moft flourilhing time of 
Greece, or the time in which the clailical 
hiftorians wrote, was about one-third lefs than 
it is at prefent with us ; which was about the 
fame that it was in Europe before the dif- 
covery of America. 

As the common people of Rome lived very 

much 
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much upon bread corn, the price of that arti- 
cle will be a better guide to us than any other 
fingle circumfiance in judging of the propor- 
tion between money and the neceffaries of 
life among them. The ancient price of corn 
in Rome, and to which it was reduced at the 
burning of Rome by Nero, was three nummi 
the modius, that is three-pence three-farthings 
the peck. According to Pliny, the coarfeft 
bread was made of corn worth forty afes, 
equal to two (hillings and fix-pence three-far- 
things a peck 5 of wheaten bread forty-eight 
afes, equal to three fhillings and three-far- 
things ; and the fined of all eighty ales, or 
five (hillings and one-penny farthing ; fo that 
about the time of Pliny, corn was confider- 
ably dearer in Rome than it is commonly at 
London. 

The article which ftands next to bread 
corn among the neceffaries of life is cloathing. 
Common wearing cloaths, made of w^ool, fuch 
as were always worn at Rome, we (hould not 
think very dear. For Cato the elder never 
wore a fuit worth above one hundred draclims, 
equal to three pounds four (hillings and feven- 
pence; and we muft confider that the Ro- 
man cloaths were not made clofe, but large, 
and loofe, and therefore would laft longer 

Vol. I. Q than 
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than our clofe garments. This article is like- 
wife to be underfiood of plain undyed cloth, 
which was white j for the expence of dyeings 
particularly purple, which the Romans and 
the ancients in general moil of all afFe£icd, 
was prodigious. Pelagium, one fpecies of that 
dye, was worth fifty nummi, equal to eight 
fhillings and eleveur-pence, per pound. The 
buccinilm, another fpecies of it, was double 
that value j the violet purple was three pounds 
ten fhillings and eleven-pence per pound, and 
the Tyrian double dye could fcarcely be bought 
for thirty-five pounds nine fhillings and one 
penny farthing per pound. There mufl alfo 
have been a great difference in the finenefs of 
their wool, and confequently in the price of it. 
For a Roman pound of Padua wool, the fineft 
of all (though indeed when it was rather dear) 
fold for one hundred nummi, at which rate 
the Englifh pound Troy comes to feventeen 
fhillings and eight-pence three farthings. 
. Wine feems always to have been cheap at 
Rome. For, according to Collumella, the com- 
mon fort was worth eight pounds per ton. 

In the early times of Rome, the price of a 
good calf was twenty-five afes, equal to one 
fhilling and feven-pence three-eighths. The 
price of a fheep a denarius, or eight-pence, 

?n4 
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and the price of an ox ten times as much. 
Thcfe articles Arbuthnot quotes from Pliny, 
who, no doubt, makes allowance for the alte-^ 
ration in the coin. Otherwife they muft have 
been oiuch dcaicr than we can reafonably fup- 
poic in the early times of the commonwealth. 
According to Varro, Iheep in his time, were 
commonly worth twenty-five fhillings each, a 
bullock twelve pounds ten fhillings, and a calf 
three pounds two ihillings and fixpence. This 
makes the price of butcher's meat nearly the 
fame as in London. 

An Englifh acre of middling land, for a 
vineyard, was worth, according to CoUumella, 
fourteen pounds fifteen fhillings and three^ 
pence, and the Jugerum was to the Englifh 
acre as ten to fixteen. According to the fame 
author, the common mean rent of an acre of 
padure ground was one pound eight fhillings 
and ten-pence. Lands were commonly reck- 
oned at twenty-five years purchafe. For the 
lands of the government were fo let, paying 
according to the rate of four pounds per cent. 

The price of land was confiderably increafed 
by the great treafures brought to Rome in 
Auguflus*s reign. An acre of the beft ground 
in the city of Rome, under the emperors, may 

(J a be 
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be reckoned to have brought in a ground rent 
of five pounds per annum. 

The price of an ordinary flave, in Cato 
major's time, was three hundred and fcventy- 
feven drachms, equal to forty-eight pounds 
eight (hillings and nine-pence. 

Before Domitian, the Roman foldiers ferved 
for under five-pence, and afterwards for about 
fix-pence a day ; fo that if we take the price 
of day labour from the pay of a foldier (which 
in moft countries, and particularly ancient na- 
tions, it hardly ever exceeds) it will not make 
it much higher in Rome than in England. 

From the prices of all thefe articles taken to- 
gether, we (hould conclude that the propor- 
tion which money bore to commodities in the 
moft flouri(hing times of the commonwealth, 
and under the firft emperors, was rather higher 
than it bears at prefent with us. But this 
could only be the cafe at Rome, and the neigh- 
bourhood of it. All the neceflaries of life were 
confiderably cheaper in Greece. Polybius, 
who lived in the time of the third Punic war, 
fays that provifions were fo cheap in Italy in 
his time, that, in fome places, the ftated club 
in the inns was a femis a head, which is but 
little more than a farthing. And under the 
later emperors the prices of all neceflaries were 

certainly 



certainly Aearly the fame thitt they were in 
Bngland before the difcovery of America. 

AH the articles mentioned above relate to 
what may be called the neceffartes of life. Hq\v 
extravagant the Romans were in entertain^ 
ments and the elegancies of life, we may form 
feme idea of from the following circumfbince, 
that Rofcius the aiftor (whofe profeffion was 
lefs refpeftable at Rome than it is even with 
us) could gain five hundred feftertia, equal to 
four thoufand and thirty-fix pounds nine {hil- 
lings and two-pence per annum ; and per day 
when he aded one thoufand nummi, equal to 
thirty-two pounds five fliillings and ten-pence. 
Various curious infiances of Roman luxury 
may be feen in Arbuthnot. 

The moft moderate interefi at Athens was 
twelve per cent, paid monthly, and according 
to Ariftophanes it was fomewhat more. The 
rent of other things, likewife, was very high 
in proportion to their value. Antidorus, fays 
Dcmofthenes, paid three talents and an. half 
for a houfe, which he let for a talent a year. 
If this were true, admitting it to h^ve been an 
extraordinary cafe, it is no wonder that the hire 
of money bore fo extraordinary a price in pro- 
portion to its value. Such circumftances as 
thefe are a demonftration of the precarious flate 
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of property. For both with regard to money, 
and every thing elfe, the more fccure it is fup- 
pofed to be, the lefs annual intereft b required 
in proportion to its value. 

In the early times of the Roman common-* 
wealth too, intereft was at a medium, twelve 
per cent. In the flourifhing times of the com- 
monwealth it was at fix, and though it was 
fuddenly reduced to four upon the conqueft of 
Egypt, it prefently rofe to its old ftandard ; 
and in Pliny's time fix per cent, was the pub- 
lic cuftomary intereft of money ; Juftinian re- 
duced it to four per cent, and money lent to 
matters of fhips to one per cent, per month. 
This kind of intereft had before been two per 
cent, per month. 

But there was a peculiarity in the Roman 
method of putting out moiiey to intereft, which 
muft be explained, as we have nothing like it 
with us. With them it was cuftomary after 
one hundred and one months to add fix per 
cent, to the principal, befides the fimple intereft 
which was due upon the fum. This they called 
anatocifmos^ fo that their ufual rate for long in- 
tereft was neither fimple nor compound, but 
fomething between both. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

Of the Engli/h Coins. Saxon and Norfnan CdifU 
compared. IVhen Gold and Copper began to be 
coined by our Kings. A Table of all the Changes 
in the Value of Englijh Coins. The Proportion 
between Gold and Silver^ and between Coin and 
Commodities in different Periods of our Hiftory. 
ui Table of all the Changes of the French Coins 
from the Time of Charlemagne . A general Idea 
of the Proportion it has^ at different Times ^ bomd 
to Commodities in France. Of the different Rates 
oflntereji in Europe in different Periods. The 
Number and Riches of a People to be confidered 
in computing the proportional Quantities of the 
Money they raije. 

The EngHfli money, though the lame names 
do by no means correfpond to the fame quan- 
tity of precious metal as formerly, has not 
changed fo much as the money of moft other 
countries. In this part of my fubjed I am fo 
happy as to be able to give a much mdre com* 
plcte dedudion of the changes both in the va* 
lue of money, and the proportion it has borne 
to commodities, than in the preceding. A view 
of all the changes which the fiandaf d of our 
money has ever undergone, I (hall prefent to you 

a 4 at 
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at once, in a table extracted from the account 
lately publiflied of Englijh coins by the fociety 
of antiquaries. But previous to this it will be 
proper to inform yqu, that, in the Saxon times, 
a ihilling (at one time at lead) was reckoned to 
contain five pence or pennyweightSi and one 
pound contained forty-eight (hillings, which is 
the fame number of pence that a pound con- 
contains now. 

However, the proportion between ^^Jkilling 
and either the fenny on the one hand, or the 
pound on the other, feems not to have been fo 
conftant and uniform as that between the jftr«- 
ny and the pound. During the firft race of the 
kings of France, the French 7^//, oxJkiUing^ ap- 
pears upon different occafions, to have con- 
tained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. 
From the time of Charlemagne among the 
French, and from that of William the Con- 
queror among the Englifh, the proportion be- 
tween the pounds the Jhitting^ and the penny ^ 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at 
prefent *. 

Though a different diftribution of the fub- 
divifions of a pound was introduced with the 
Normans, yet William the Conqueror brought 

• Smith'j Wealth of Nations, vol. ii p. 40. ■ 
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ho new weight info his 'mint; but the fame 
weight ufed there feme ages after^ and called 
the pound of the tower of London^ was the old 
pound of the Saxon moniers before the con- 
queft. This pound was lighter than the pound 
troy by three ounces. It was divided into two 
hundred and forty pence, and confequently the 
intrinfic value of that fum in weight was the 
fame as the value of fifty-eight (hillings and 
three halfpence of our prefent coined money. 

It may not be improper alfo to premife, that 
Edward III. was the firft of our kings who 
coined any goldj and that no copper was 
coined by authority before James I. Thefe 
pieces were not called farthings^ but farthing 
tokensy and all people were at liberty to take 
or refufe them. Before the time of Edward IIL 
gold was exchanged, like any other commo- 
dity, by its weight j and before the time of 
James I. topper was ftamped by any perfon 
who chofe to do it. 

The following table exhibits, at one view, 
the ftandard of our filver money as to good- 
ncfs, together with the true weight of two 
hundred and forty pence, fixty groats, or twen- 
ty (hillings, making the pound fterling in tale, 
and the prefent intrinfic value of fo much fil- 
ver as was refpeftively contained in the fame 

pdund 
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pound ilerling at the feveral times there noted 
in the firft column. To this is alio added, 
in the lail» the fame intrinfic value of the no- 
minal pound fierling, expreffed in decimals of 
our prefent fterling pound j whereby the pro- 
portion of the intrinfic value of any fum of 
money mentioned in books, to the intrinfic va- 
lue of fo much money as it is now called by 
the fame appellation, may immediately be 
known, and the prices of provifions, labour, 
and materials in former times, may readily be 
compared with the different prices which the 
like provifions, labour, and materials, are found 
to bear at this day. 

The meaning of the term oldjierling^ in the 
fecond column of the following table, is that 
eleven ounces two pennyweights of fine fil- 
ver, were contained in twelve ounces of old 
coin. The numbers which exprefs the altera- 
tions made afterwards fiiow the additional 
quantity of alloy ufed in fome reigns. 
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It appears that in the twenty- fcventh year 
of king Edward III. 1353, when the firft 
confiderable coinage of gold was made in Eng- 
land, fine gold was rated in our coins at eleven 
times and about one (ixth-part as much as fine 
filver. But even this value of gold was 
thought too great in the time of Henry IV. j 
and the fame being complained of, by the re- 
gulations made in his thirteenth year, 1412, 
gold came to be exchanged for ten times and 
about a third of an equal quantity of filver. 
In the fourth year of Edward IV. 1464, gold 

was 
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was again valued at a little more than eleven 
times the price of filver. During one hun- 
dred and forty years next following there was 
fcarce any alteration made in the proportional 
value of the two metals, excepting only in 
the times of confufion, between the thirty- 
fourth year of Henry VIII. and the Jaft of 
Edward VI. j and by the indentured of the 
forty-third year of queen Elizabeth, and thofe 
of the firft of king James, 1603, the pound 
weight of fine gold in the coin was yet rated 
at fomewhat lefs than eleven pounds weight 
of filven But foon after that time the price of 
gold was fenfibly advanced, the pound weight 
of it being valued in the indentures of the fe- 
cond year of king James at more than twelve 
pounds and an ounce ; and in the feventeenth 
year of the fame king, at more than thirteen 
pounds four ounces and three pennyweights 
of fine filver. When guineas came firft to be 
coined for twenty (hilling pieces, in the fifr 
teenth year of Charles IL 1663, the pound 
of fine gold was made equivalent to fourteen 
pounds five ounces fixteen pennyweight* and 
nine grains of fine filver 5 which value (by 
the running of guineas as they now do for 
twenty-one (hillings each) is yet farther ad- 
vanced to fifteen pounds two ounces ten 

penny- 
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pennyweights and fcven grains of the fame 
filver. 

The Scots money pound contained, from 
the time of Alexander the Firft, to that of 
Robert Bruce, a pound of filver of thie fame 
weight and finenefs with the Englifh pound 
ftcrling; Their pound and penny now con- 
tain about a thirty-fixth part of their original 
value.* 

Having thus exhibited a view of the luccef- 
five changes of the Englilh coin to the prcfent 
time, I (hall endeavour to afcertain the pro- 
portion that money has from time to time 
borne to commodities, by means of the prices 
of things taken at proper intervals, from the 
times of the Saxons down to our own. 

In the year 712 and 727 an ewe and lamb 
were rated at one (hilling Saxon money till a 
fortnight after Eafter. Between 900 and 
1000, two hydes of land, each containing 
about one hundred and twenty acres, were 
fold for one hundred fhillings. In looc, by 
king Ethelred's laws, a horfe was rated at 
thirty (hillings, a mare, or a colt of a year 
old, at twenty (hillings, a mule, or young 
afs, at twelve (hillings, an ox at thirty pence, 
a cow at twenty-four pence, a fwine eight- 

f^ Smith on the Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 39. 41. 
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pence, a (heep at one (hilling. In 1043, ^ 
quarter of wheat was fold for fixty pence. 
From thefe, and fome other iimilar fadts, it 
is computed that in the Saxon times, there 
was ten times lefs money in proportion to 
commodities than at prefent. Their nominal 
fpecies, therefore, being about three times 
higher than ours^ the price of every thing, 
according to our prefent language, mud be 
leckoned thirty times cheaper than it is now. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror 
commodities were ten times cheaper than 
they are at prefent ; from which we cannot 
help forming a very high idea of the wealth 
and power of that king. For the revenue of 
William the Conqueror was four hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum, every pound 
being equal to that weight of filver. Confe- 
quently the whole may be eftimated at one 
million two hundred thoufand pounds of the 
prefent computation ; a fum which, confi- 
dering the diflferent value of money between 
that period and the prefent time, was equi- 
valent to twelve millions of modern eAima- 
tion. 

The moft neceffary commodities do not 
feem to have advanced their price from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Richard I. 

The 
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The price of com in the reign of Henry III. 
was near half the mean price in our times. 
Biihop Fleetwood has Ihown that in the year 
1240, which was in this reign, four pounds 
thirteen (hillings and nine-pence was worth 
about fifty pounds of our prefent money. 
About the latter end of this reign Robert de 
Hay, redor of Souldern, agreed to receive 
one hundred ihillings to purchafe to himfelf 
and fuccefibr the annual rent of five ihillings, 
in ftill compenfation of an acre of corn. 

Butcher's meat, in the time of the great 
fcarcity in the reign of Edward II. was, by 
a parliamentary ordinance, fold three times 
cheaper than our mean price at prefent ; poul- 
try fomewhat lower, becau& being now con-^ 
fidered as a delicacy, it has rifen beyond its 
proportion. The mean price of corn in this 
period was half the prefent value, and the 
mean price of cattle, one-eighth. 

In the next reign, which was that of Ed- 
ward III. the moft necefiTary commodities 
were, in general, about three or four times 
cheaper than they arc at prefent. 

In thefe times knights, who ferved on 
horfeback in the army, had two fhillings a 
day, and a foot archer fix-pence j which laft 
would now be equal to a crown a day. This 

pay 
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pay has continued nearly the fame nominally 
(only that in the time of the conunonwealth 
the pay of the horfe was advanced to two (hilr 
lings and fixpence, and that of the foot to one 
fhilling 'j though it was reduced again at the 
reftoration) but foldiers were proportionably of 
a better rank formerly. 

In the time of Henry VI. corn was about 
half its prefent value, other commodities much 
cheap€r. Bifhop Fleetwood has determined, 
from a moft accurate confideration of every 
circumftance, that five pounds in this reign 
were equivalent to twenty-eight, or thirty, 
now. 

In the time of Henry VII. many commodi- 
ties were three times as cheap here, and in all 
Europe, as they are at prefent, there having 
been a great increafe of gold and filver in Eu- 
rope fince his time, occafioned by the difco- 
very of America. 

The commodities whofe price has rifen the 
moft fince before the time of Henry VII. are 
butcher's meat,fowls,andfifh ; efpecially thelat- 
ter. And the reafon why corn was always much 
dearer in proportion to other eatables, accord- 
ing to their prices at prefent, is, that in early 
times agriculture was little underftood. It re^ 
quired more labour and expence, and was more 

precarious 
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precarious than it is at prefent. Indeed, not- 
withilanding the high price of corn in the times 
we are fpeaking of, the raiiing of it fo little 
anfwered the expence, that agriculture was al* 
moft univerfally quitted for grazing ^ which 
was more profitable, notwithfianding the low 
price of butcher's meat. So that there was 
oonftant occafion for ilatutes to reftrain graz- 
ing, and to promote agriculture ; and no aSkc- 
tual remedy was found till the bounty upon 
the expOBtation of com ; fince which, above 
ten times more com has been raifed in this 
country than before. 

The price of corn in the time of James L 
and confequently that of other neceflaries of 
life, was not lower, but rather higher, than at 
prefent j wool is not tworthirds of the value 
it was then y the finer manufadures having 
rather funk in price by the progrefs of art and 
indufiry, notwithflanding the increafe of mo- 
ney. Butcher's . meat was higher than at pre- 
fent. Prince Henry made an allowance of near 
four-pence per pound for all the beef and mut- 
ton ufed in his family. This may be true with 
rcfped to London ; but the price of butcher's 
meat in the country, which does not even now 
much exceed this price at a medium, has cer- 

VoL. I; R tainly 
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Uinly greatly incrcafed of kite years^ and pai^ 
ticularly in tbe northern connties. 

The Fi^BNcii; money ha^ (ujSered much 
more by the diminution of ita valoe than the 
Englifh, Voltaire gives the following general 
account of it. The numerary pound in the 
time of Charlemagne wa« twelve ounces c^ iiX* 
ver« This pouad wa^a divided into ao iplsi 
and. the fols into twelve deniers. In Europe 
tshat fol^ which was equal to. a crown at pre- 
fent, is now no m<»re than a hgbt piece of cop- 
per with a mixtui^ of at moft one-eleVenth of 
filver. The livre which ^jcmerly reprefented 
twelve ounc^ of filver, is in France no more 
than twenty copper fols, and the denier is one- 
third of that bafe coin w^ call a liard* Where- 
as a pound fterling is worth about twenty-two 
francs of France^and the Dutqh pouod is nearly 
c^ual to twdve. But the following tat>l^ will 
exhibit all the fuccefiive changes of the French 
livre in a more partic^r and diilinifl manner. 
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Voltaire alfo gives us the following ufefiil 
caution with refpeft to the computations made 
by feveral confiderable French writers. Rol- 
lin, Fleury, and all the moft ufeful writers, 
when they would exprefs the value of talents, 
minae and fefterces, compute by an eftimate 
made before the death of Colbert. But the 
mark of eight ounces, which was then worth 
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twenty- fix francs, ten fols, is now worth forty* 
nineiivres ten fols 5 a difference which amounts 
to near one half. Without remembering this 
variation we fhould have a very erroneous idea 
of the ftrength of ancient ftates, &c. 

The changes in the proportion between mo^ 
ney and commodities in France may eafily be 
imagined to have kept pace pretty nearly with 
thofe in England, and therefore need not be 
particularly pointed out Accordingly, Voltaire 
obferves that all provifions were eight or ten 
times cheaper in proportion to the quantity of 
money in Charlemagne's time ; but he cannot 
be fuppofed to fpeak very accurately, when he 
fays that in the reign of Lewis XI. who was 
contemporary with Edward IV. money, mean- 
ing of the fame fiandard, was worth about dou- 
ble of what it is at prefent^and alfo that it was 
of the fame value in the reign of Lewis XIIL 
who reigned in the laft year of James L 
and the beginning of Charles I. For betwixt 
thofe two reigns was an interval of one 
hundred and fifty years, in which was the 
difcovery of America, which occafioned the 
greateft general alteration of the proportion 
between money and commodities that ever 
was made in this part of the world. In the 
former rcign» therefore, the value of money 

muft 
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muft have been much greater, and perhaps in 
the latter reign lefs, than he makes it. At pre- 
ient the prices ef commodities are higher in 
Bngland than in France, befides that the poor 
people of France live upon much lefs >than the 
poor in Bngland, and their armies are main- . 
laia«d at lefs expence. It is computed by Mr. 
Hume, that a Britifh army of twenty thoufand 
men is maintained at near as great an expence 
as fixty thoufand in France, and that the Eng- 
lifli fleet in the war of 1741 required as much 
money to iupport it as all the Roman legions 
in the time of the emperors. However, all 
that we can ccNUclude from this laft article is, 
that money is much more plentiful in Europe 
at prefent than it was in the Roman empire. 

In the thirteenth century the common in- 
tereft which the Jews had for their money, 
Voltaire fays, was twenty per cent. But with re- 
gard to this we muft confider the great contempt 
that nation was always held in, the large con- 
tributions they were frequently obliged to pay, 
the ri£k they run of never receiving the prin- 
cipal, the frequent confifcation of all their ef- 
fcdls, and the violent perfecutions to which they 
were expofed 5 in which circumflances it wa& 
impoflible for them to lend money at all unlefs 
for a moft extravagant intereft| and muchdifpror; 

R 3 portione4 
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portioned to its real vakie. Before the difa>- 
very of America, and the plantation of oar co- 
lonics, the intereft of money was genetaily 
twelve per cent, all over Europe ; and it has 
been growing gradually lefs fince that time till 
it is now generally aix>ut four or five. 

When fums of money are faid to be raifed 
by a whde people, in order to form a juft efti- 
mate of them, we muft take into conlideration 
not only the quantity of the precious metal 
according to the Aandard of the coin, and the 
proportion of the quantity of coin to the com-- 
modi ties, but alfo the number and riches of 
the people who raife it. For admitting the 
two circumftances which have been already 
explained to be the iame ; ft}ll populous and 
rich countries will much more eafily raife any 
certain fpm of money than one that is thinly 
inhabited, and chiefly by poor people. This 
circumftaijce greatly adds to our furjwife at 
the vaft fums of money raifed by William the 
Conqueror, who had a revenue nearly in value 
equal to twelve million? of pounds of our mo- 
ney (allowance being made for the f!andard of 
coin and the proportion it bore to commodi-. 
jties) from a couirtry not near fo populous or 
rich as Engknd is at prcfent. Indeed the ac- 
poutits hifl^rians give us of the revenues of 

this 
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this prince^ and the treafure he left behind 
him) are barely credible. 

Nd« to judging of the real value of fum» 
of money mentioned by hiAoriaiis, it is of im** 
portance to hav^ juil ideafi of the meafures (f 
length andtapacity^ which occur in them. But 
thefe are ftibjed to little variation, fo that thj^ 
common tables of thofe things, v^hetber adapt- 
ed to the prefent or former times ; to our 
own or remote nations, are fnfficient for the 
purpofe of reading hifloryi and require no iU 
iufiratioa* 



PART IV. 

DIRBCTIONS FOR FACILITATING THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY. 



LECTURE XVIL 

Vfe cfCompendiums. T'Jke beft Epitomes ofHiJlory. 
Mechanical Methods which have been ufed to fa- 
cilitate the Study of Hiftory. Chronologic dl ^a^ 
ties. CharaOtr of dijferent Tables. Start's Ta- 
bles. Genealogical Tables. 

In the fourth di vifion of our fubje£t, which 
we are now entering upon, I propofed to give 

R 4 you 
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youfome diredions for facilitating the fiudy 
of hiftory ; both that it may more efic^lually 
anfwer the end propofed by it, and that you 
may purfue it with more fatis^i£tion. 

One of the moft ufefiil diredlions I can give 
you is to begin with authors who prefent you 
with a cempendium^ or general view of the 
whole fubjed of hiftory, and afterwards to 
apply to the ftudy of any particular hiftory 
with which you choofe to be more thoroughly 
acquainted. This is like (ketching an entire 
outline before you finifh any part of a pidure, 
and learning the grand divifions of the earth 
before you ftudy the geography of particular 
countries ; and feveral yery obyious advanta.- 
ges attend this method, to whatever it be ap- 
plied. 

The principal advantage of this method in 
ftudying hiftory is, that you have hereby a 
clear idea what figure. the hiftory to which 
you propofe to give more particular attention 
makes in the hiftory of the world 5 and by 
this means are enabled to judge, in fome 
meafure, of the importance of it. Befides, 
it will contribute greatly to your fatisfeidion 
in reading hiftory, and anfwer fome ufeful 
purpofes in the ftudy of it, to have fome idea 
of the preceding, the contemporary, and (if 
* • ' it 
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it be ancient hiftory) of the fucceeding ftatc 
of the world in general, and of that parti- 
cular part of the world of which you are read- 
ing. Whereas that knowledge can be but 
very limited, and fcanty, which is derived 
from ever fo minute an infpedion of any fin- 
gle portion of hiftory. As well might we ex- 
pe^ a good judgment of the regularity and 
beauty of an exteniive building from viewing 
a fmall part of it. We are only milled by fuch 
a method of ftudy. But a clofe examination 
of particular parts is very ufeful after a gene- 
ral view of the whole of any thing. 

For this reafon, the hiftory of our own 
country, though the moft worthy of a par-y 
ticular ftudy, is not proper to begin with. 
We can form no idea of the Englifh nation 
in general, and the hiftory of it, with regard 
to the reft .of the world, unlefs we can com-: 
pare an idea of the whole compafs of it with 
a like idea of the whole compafs of hiftory in 
general, or that of other particular nations. 
But, when once we have got a general idea 
how the whole courfe of hiftory, as we may 
fay, lies, we apply with pleafure and advan- 
tage to the more minute confideration of our 
own country, and prevent any prejudice or 
inconvenience of any kind, which we ihould 

be 
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be expofed to from a clofe attention to £b 
fmall a portion of hiftory, without knowing 
its relation to the whole of hiflory, of which 
it is a part. 

This fame advice is appKcable to a pei^ibn 
who propofes to ftudy any particular period of 
the hiftory of a particular country. Let hica 
firft make himfelf acquainted with the hiC- 
tory of the country in general, and then iludy 
the hiftory of the particular period. It is but 
a very imperfed idea that a perfon could get 
of the hiftory of the civil wars in England 
during the reign of Charles I. ; for inlknccj 
from reading fuch a fingle hiftory as that of 
Clarendon, were the performance ever fo ex- 
cellent^ while confined to the occurrences of 
that time. We ought to go very far back in 
our hiftory to have a juft idea of the true ftate 
of the parties that exifted in thofe times, and 
the oppofition of which occafioned fuch a 
dreadful convulfion in the Englifti govern- 
ment. 

I may add, that it is men's forming their 
notions of fuch times as thefe from detached 
pieces, particularly fuch as are written by the 
known friends of one or other of the parties, 
from profcffed panegyricks or invedives, or 
from fermons (which are almoft always one 

or 
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or the other of them, and generally the ex« 
tretnes of the one or the other) that they are 
more than mifled in their ideas of thefe times. 
From this method of forming ideas of hiflory 
18 derived much of the bigotry, and fpirit of 
fa<fl]on9 which has prevailed in this, or any 
other nation. This advice, therefore, to perufe 
fome account of the whole of hiAory before 
you apply to any particular hiilory, and the 
whole of any particular hiftory before you 
fludy any particular period of it, is of more 
importance than at firft fight it appears to be. 
This general acquaintance with the whole 
courfe of hiftory will make it lefs neceflary to 
attend to the order in which particular hifto- 
ries are read ; becaufe a perfon thus prepared 
will be able to refer any particular hiftory he 
takes up to its proper place in univerfal hif- 
tory. And though particular hiftories be read 
without any regard to the order of time or 
place, they will eafily range themfelves, as 
we may fay, without any confufion, in their 
proper place in his mind. 

Befides, univerfal hiftory is an immenfc 
field, with which the compafs of no fingle life 
is fufficient to bring a man even tolerably ac- 
quainted. Since, therefore^ it is only a part 
of hiftory that any perfon can propofe to make 

himfelf 
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himfelf intimately acquainted with, it is of 
advantage to be able to choofe the moft im- 
portant part, and what is moft worthy of his 
attention, which he will be able to do from 
having a general idea of the whole fubjed 
of hiftory in its proper order and connexion. 

The moft celebrated epitome of univearfal 
hiftory written in Latin is TurfehW^ which 
is read in moft of the foreign univerfities. It 
ts indeed a judicious and elegant performance; 
but in almoft every page of the modern parts 
there are fuch marks of ftrong attachment to 
the principles of popery, as cannot but give 
difguft to a zealous proteftant. Boffuet's epi- 
tome of univerfal hiftory is greatly and de- 
fervedly admired in France ; but it brings the 
hiftory no lower than the time of Charle- 
magne. One of the moft ufeful epitomes, 
upon the whole, is that written by baron 
Holberg in Latin, and tranflated with im- 
provements into Englifh by Gregory Sharpe. 
The principal defed in it is, that too little 
notice is taken of the hiftory of Greece. The 
OToft valuable of the larger kind of epitomes 
are Rollings of the ancient hiftory, and Puf- 
fendorf s of the modern. 

One of the moft obvious contrivances to 
reduce hiftory into a fliort compafs, and to 

make 
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miake an entire courfe of it eafy to be com- 
prehended, and at the fame time to obferve 
a proper dillindion between the parts of it, 
has been by Chronological Tables ^ and 
if they confift of nothing more than an enu- 
meration of the capital events in hiftory, 
thrown together promifcuoufly, . without any 
difiin£tion of kingdoms, regard being only had 
to the order of time in which the events hap- 
pened, they have their ufe. We thereby fee 
the principal things that hiftory exhibits, and 
from the dates annexed to each article, may 
form an idea of the interval of time between 
each of them. Such tables as thefe are pub- 
lifhed along with a variety of fingle hiftories, 
to which, indeed, they are particularly fuitcd. 
Such is the Short Chronicle prefixed to Newton's 
Chronology. 

But when a hiftory is very complex, it may 
cafily be conceived to be a great advantage to 
have the feparate parts kept diftind, by being 
arranged in different columns. By this means 
we have a diftind idea of the courfe of any 
fingle hiftory, and at the fame time a clear 
comparative view of the contemporary ftate 
of any other hiftory which runs parallel with 
it. The confufion attending the negled of 
this method may be feen in the chronological 

tables 
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tables publiihed with the Umvtrfal Hijhry^ 
and the advantage of adopting it in fuch tables 
as Mar/hairsy Tdknlfs^ &c. Indeed thofc 
adapted to the Univerfal Htiiory, could not 
have been brought into any tolerable OHnpafs 
on a more diflindl and perfed plan. 

Befides a diftind view of the fucceflion of 
events in different hifiories» it is an advantage 
to have, in ieparate columns, an account of 
the great men^ in arts or arms, which each age 
has produced. This has been exhibited by the 
laft mentioned authors and others. Two co- 
lumns are quite fufiicient for this purpoie; 
one for Jiatefmen and warriors^ and the other 
for men of learning. 

Another improvement in chronological ta*^ 
bles has been to annex a variety of dates^ in 
diflinft columns, to every event, to fave the 
reader the trouble of reducing the different 
methods of computation to one another. But 
many chronologers have multiplied thefe dif-- 
ferent epochas far beyond any real ufe, fo as 
greatly to encumber their page, and leave lit- 
tle room for more valuable matter. Hehicus^ 
among others, is an example of this. Four 
teras arc abundantly fufficient, namely, the 
year before and after Chrift, and the Julian 
period to run throtgh tlie whole extent of the 

work ; 
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work ; the Olympiadii fi)r the courfe of the 
Grecian hiflory^ and the year of the city for 
th0 Roman. Thcfe are ufcd by Blair. 

The laft and capital improvement in chro- 
nological tables^ which has been effeded in 
fome meafure by Tallent, and Marfliall, more 
perfedly in Helvkus^ but moft completely by 
Ekir^ is to difpofe the events in fuch a man- 
ner, as that the diftance at which they are 
placed, without attending to the date in the 
margin, fball give a juft idea of the real in- 
terval of time between them. This is done 
by having a fingle line, or any fet fpace, ap- 
propriated to any certain period of time, or 
number of years. 

In the chronological tables engraved by 
Sturt we fee a great deal of matter, by a An- 
gular method, and the help of arbitrary and 
fymbolical charaders, crowdied into a fhort 
compafs ; fo that we fee the flate of the feve- 
ral kingdoms of Eurof)e for any century fince 
the Chriftian sera in a fingle page. This au- 
thor has alfo annexed an alphabetical index to 
his work, in which, by the help of fymbols, 
he has expreffed the charader of every Prince 
mentioned in his tables, and the principal 
events of his life. This fmall work is valua- 
ble for its concifenefs, but is not fo much re- 
commended by its diftindnefs. 

Very 
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Very much of the perfpicuity of hifioiy 
depends on conceiving clearly the order of 
generations and the nght of fuccejfftm in regal 
and other femilies, i. e. in what manner the 
great perfonages who have been competitors 
for crowns, or rivals in powcr^ were related 
to one another. In this refpedl Genealo- 
gical Tables are of unfpeakable ufe. In- 
deed it is not poinble, by words, to give fo 
cafy and perfed a view of the defcent of fa- 
milies, as by the help of lines and figures. 
For local poiition is apprehended entirely, 
with whatever can be reprefented by it, at one 
view, and without the leaft danger of mif- 
takej whereas if the hiftory of ^mily con- 
nexions, which is necefTarily a very complex 
and intricate thing, be expreffed in words, we 
fee only a part at a time ; and before the 
whole can be laid before us, in this flow man- 
ner, Ibme eflential circumfiance will have been 
forgotten. 

The moft natural order of genealogical ta- 
bles feems to be to place the common ftock at 
the head of the table, and the feveral defccnts, 
or fucceeding generations, each in a lower 
line appropriated to it 5 and not to make the 
order of generations proceed from the left hand 
to the right, as is done by fome. But every 

diftind 
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diftind generation fhould by all means be 
placed in a line, or fpace^ appropriated to it- 
felf : otherwife, our ideas will be greatly con- 
fufed. The order of itrth in the fame gene- 
ration may eafily be obfenred (as is done in 
fbae of OBT bcft tables) by placing the firfi- 
born to the left hand in the table, and the 
reft, according to the order of birth, to the 
right. 

There are a variety of other relations, bc- 
fides mere natural defcent, which it is very 
ufeful to have a clear idea of, as the cpn- 
nexion by marriage, by adoption among the 
Romans, &c. by which different families are 
intermixed. And it is ppffible, by different 
kinds of lines, joining the names fo conne£ted, 
how remote foever, in the table of generation, 
to exprefs all thefe relations, without the ufe 
of words. But as the attempt to exprefs 
them all by charaders disfigures the table 
with a great variety of lines, many of them 
of confiderable length, and extending thcm- 
felves in every direction, it feems mod con- 
venient to exprefs natural defcent only by cha- 
raders, and to fubjoin to each name an ac« 
count, in words, of all its other connexions, 
referring at moft from one to another by 
ffiarh contrived for that purpofe. Thi3 mc^ 
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thod Rapin has taken in the excellent genea- 
logical tables in his hifiory of England. 

Some valuable tables of genealogy may be 
feen at the end of Petavius^s Ckronohgy •, but 
the largeft and moft complete body of genea- 
logies is that publifhed by AnderfdHl which, 
in one large volume folio, contains all the ge- 
nealogies he could coiled from the whole body 
of hiftory, ancient and modern. It comes, 
however, no lower than to A. D. 1732, and it 
is too much crowded with hiflSary, which gives 
it a confufed appearance. The tables of Mr. 
Betham are in this and other refpeds a great 
Improvement on thofe of Mr. And^rfon, and 
come to A. D. 1795. 



LECTURE XVIII. 

Chart of Hiftory. Chart of Biography. Cre/s 
Memoria Technica, The Method of a Common^ 
Place Book for the Purpofe of Hifiory. 

The moft ingenious and ufeful contrivance 
to facilitate the ftudy of hiftory, and to aid 
the imagination in conceiving diftindly, and 
comprehending the whole courfe of it, in all 

its 
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its partd, co-exifient and fucceffive, is the 
ehart of htftory lately imported from France. 
This is properly a pi-dure of all hiftory, and 
is made by fuch natural methods of expreffioni 
that it renders vifible to the eye, without 
reading, the whole figure and dimenfions of 
all hiftory, general and particular ^ and fo per- 
fedly fliows the origin, progrefs, extent, and 
duration, of all kingdoms and dates that ever 
exifted, at one view, with every circumftahce 
of time and place, uniting chronology and 
geography, that it not only, in the moft iagree* 
able manner, refrefhes the memory, without 
the fatigue of readijig; but a novice in hiilory 
may learn more from it by a mere attentive 
infpedion of a few hours, than he can acquire 
by the reading of many weeks or months. 

This chart will not, indeed, give a perfoa 
the knowledge of any thing that pafTed within 
a kingdom, and which produced no adual al- 
teration in the extent of its territories, or of 
the manner in which conqueAs were made or 
loA. But a perfon may by the help of it gain 
a clearer idea when^ and by what nations con- 
quers were made, how far they extended, 
«id how long they contii&ued, than Jbe could 
eyer get by reading. 

It is obvious to remark^ that this chart muft 
s 2 anfwv^ 
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anfwer, in the completed manner imaginable^ 
almoft every nfe of a compendium of hiftory, 
proper to be read before a larger and fuller 
courfe be entered upon ; and it will prevent 
any confufion which might arife from reading 
particular hiftories without a regard to their 
proper order of time or place, better than any 
abftrad of univerf^l hiftory whatever. For 
it is but cafiing our eye for a minute upon 
this chart, and we fee, at one glance, the 
contemporary ftate of the whole world at the 
period of which we are reading, and the pre- 
ceding and fucceeding ftate of the particular 
country, the hiftory of which we are ftudying. 
It is an inconvenience in this particular 
chart that different Jcales are made ufe of to 
reprefent the fame number of years in dif- 
ferent parts of it ; fo that the fame diftance, 
as feen by the eye, does not reprefent the 
fame portion of time in every part of it. This 
might eafily have been obviated by doubling 
the width of the chart, or at moft,by omitting 
the earlier and Qbfcure part of the hiftory*. 

? Since this was written I have publiflied a new Chart of 
Hiftory^ in which I have avoided the faults above mentioned, 
and have introduced Teveral improvements. It is of the fame 
fize with my Chart of Biography^ drawn upon the fame fcale, 
juid made to correfpond to it in all refpefts. This Chart 
alfo, as well as that of Biography, is now b/ought down to 
A«JD[< i9oo* 

The 
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The ftate of the world With refpe^S to the 
ferfons who have made the greateft figure in 
it, may be exhibited with much more eafe 
and advantage by means of lines and fpace^ 
than the ftate of the world even with refpe£k 
to the different powers to which the parts of 
it have been fubjed. For whereas,, in this^ 
regard muft be had to both the circumftances 
of time and place (not to fay that, in many 
<afes, it is not eafy to determine when terri- 
tories were really acquired or loft) with re* 
gard to Jif^Ie lives^ the circumftance of time 
only is to be taken in. 

. If, therefore, every man's life be cxpreffcd 
by a line proportioned to the length of it, and 
all the lines be adapted to the fame fcale^ 
and terminated in their proper pl^es with 
regard to univerfal time, fuch a chart of bio^ 
^ri^hy will exhibit, in the cleareft manner 
imaginable, without reading, the entire fuc^ 
ceffion of great men in every age and of every 
profefiion, with the relative length of their 
lives. So that if we attend to any period of 
time, we not only fee who flouriftied in it, 
but how all their ages ftood with refped to 
one another ; whereby we not only fee who 
were a man's contemporaries, bqt alfo how far 
any of them was before him, or how far after 

$3 him, 



him, in the order of their births or deaths ; 
which will be of ufe to affift us in judging o£ 
the advantages or^lifadvantages they refpec* 
tively. lay under with regard to knowledge and 
inftmdion. * 

How much more readily, and with how 
much lefs fatigue of the imagination, lines thus 
difpofed will fuggeft the idea of the relative 
length of men's lives, may be conceived from 
this circumfiance, that the names of the num:^ 
hers which exprefs the time of a perfon's birth 
and death, do not fuggeft a definite idea of the 
interval between them, till they be reduced to 
the idea of txtenfim; an expedient which, I. 
believe, all perfons naturally and mechanically 
have reoourfe to. Our idea of time is always 
that of a line^ and a longer or ihorter fpace of 
time is reprefented in our. minds by the idea of 
a longer or fhorter line ; fo that, in this me- 
thod, the procefs of the mind, of reducing iur 
tervals of time to lines, is fuperfeded, and dona 
in a more accurate manner than any peribii 
could do it in his own mind for himfelf. 

Moreover, a biographical chart of this kind^ 
filled with names properly feleded, in every 
kind of eminence, will exhibit what ages have 
abounded moft with great men, and what were 
barren of them ^ and this ia a more compre* 

henfive 
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henfive and diftind inanner than can be ac^ 
quired by reading ; ^ yiew which cannot fail 
agreeably to amuie a fpeculative mind. 

It will be a neceiTary, and remedilefs defedit 
in every chart of this nature, that the time of 
the death, and efpecially of the birth of many 
perfbns cannot.be found. But then it will be 
eafy to contrive proper charadlers to exprefs 
the uncertainty there may be with- refped to 
either of thefe pa.rticulars. 

It hardly need be mentioned, that it cannot 
be expected that fuch a chart as this ihould be 
dra^n up according to the real merit of the 
perfons inferted in it. Befides, it is a regard to 
celebrity only th;at can make it of any ufe to a 
reader of hiftory. A chart of real marit would, 
no (ioubt, be very difierent from this. Many 
names which make the greatefl figure itx the 
tablet of fame would not be found in that of 
merits and again, many names would be feen 
in that of merit, which no perfon who became 
acquainted with men by fame only, would 
have any knowledge of*. 

In this enumeration of the methods to illuf^ 
trate and retain hiflory, we mull by no means 
£3rget the ingenious Mr. Gre/s memorial lines^ 

• Such a Chart of Biography zs this I have drawn up and 
publiflicd, and a fpecimen of it, and alfo one of the Chart of 
fhfiory^ are given with this work. 

S 4 of 
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of fuch admirable ufe to recoiled dates with 
exaftnefs. Of all things* there is the grcateft 
difficulty in retaining numbers. They are like 
grains of iand, which will not cohere in the 
order in which we |^cc them > but by tsanf- 
muting7%-«r« xviXa letters^ which cafily crfiere, 
in every form erf" combination, we fix and re- 
tain numbers in the mind with the fame eafe 
and certainty with which we remember words. 
Thus when Mr. Grey, in U^Memoria Tecknica, 
annexes a chronological date to the termina- 
tion of the name, it is only pronouncing it with 
his variation, and we infiantly recoiled its pro- 
per date. For example, if we can remember that 
Mr. Grey calls Rome Rtanput (which the very 
oddnefs of the variation will make us lefs liable 
to forget) lince he makes (/) to ftand for fcr 
ven, {u) for five, and (/) for three, we immedi- 
ately recollea, that feven hundred and fiftyr 
three before Chrift is the date ufually affigned 
to the building of Rome. If, moreover, we can 
Icarn to repeat the names of kings in the order 
in which he has digefted them (which his verfes, 
.rough as they are, make it pretty eafy to do) 
we fhall have not only the years when each of 
them began their reigns, but alfo the order of 
their fucceffion. 
As this method is fo cafily learned, and 

may 
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may be of fo much ufe in rccoUcdirig dates, 
when other methods are not at hand, pa^rticu- 
larly in converfation upon the fubjed of hif- 
tory, when dates are often wanted, 1 think 
all perfons of a liberal education inexcufable, 
who will not take the fmall degree of pains 
that is neceffary to make themfelves mafters 
of it ; or who think any thing mean, or un- 
worthy of their notice, which is fo ufeful and 
convenient. 

Mr. Grey's attempt to apply this method 
to the numbers which occur in aftronomy, 
tables of weights and meafures. Sec. is like- 
wife extremely ufeful ; but his application of 
it to geography is unnatural and ufelefs. 

In order to fecure the moft valuable fruits 
of hiftory, it is abfolutely neceffary that they 
be repolited in a common-p/ace hook. For the 
memory of no perfon whatever, who reads 
much hiftory, is fufEcient to retain all he 
reads, or even the moft valuable part of it. 
The eafieft method I can dire<fl you to for 
making a common-place book for this purpofc 
is the following. Whenever you meet with 
any fad which you wi(h to prefcrve, put it 
down under fome general head, as religion^ 
gorjernment^ commerce^ wary &c. referving every 
two oppofite pages in your book for one of 

thefe 
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thefe beads, and note it in a fcparate place 
at the end, or beginning of the boc^ with 
the page in which it may be fouad; and 
when any two pages are filled, either open 
two other pages with the fame title ; or, if 
you perceive that the title you firft began with 
was too comprehenfive, divide it into what- 
ever parts you think moft convenient. If 
thefe titles (hould grow fo numerous as that 
any of them cannot eafily be found in th$ 
promifcuous manner in which they were firil 
fet down, it will be eafy, at any time, to re- 
duce them to the order of the alphabet^ in 
another page ; and the former, which will 
then be fuperfluous, may be cancelled. 

N. B. Let the per/cm who gives this Le&ure and 
the preceding^ come to his clafs prepared to ex^ 
hibit the different tables, &c^ explained^ 4r 
mentioned in it. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XIX. 

The Terms of Fortification explained^ by the Help 
of a Model of all its Varieties cut in fVood; to 
enableyoung Gentlemen to underjiand Modern Mif 
tory^ and the News^Papers^ and to judge of the 
Progrefs of a Siege.* 



LECTURE XX. 



^ regular Progrefs in Hijlory pleafing. The Order 
in which ancient general Hiftories may mofi con- 
veniently be read^ fo as to make them one conti- 
nued Series ofHiJiory; together with the Cha- 
ra&er of the Hiftorians as they are mentioned^ 
and an Account ofthofiPaJfages in other Authors 
whidh may ferve to enlarge the Hijlory of the 
fev^ai Periods of which they treat. Of Hero-- 
dolus. 

As a regular progreffion in any thing is 
generally agreeable; and we are carried along 
the courfe of hiftory (to ufe a metaphor) with 
more pleafure, when we go uniformly with 

* My cuftont was to explain the models without having any 
thing written to read on the fubjed. The terms belonging 
^ the art of Fortification are eaflly learned from books. 

the 
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the current of time^ and arc not carried back* 
ward and forward, in the courfe of our read- 
ing ; I fhail for the fake of thofe who have 
opportunity and leifure to go to the (burces of 
ancient hiftory, give, from fVhtare^s hefiurts 
on HiJIory^ publifhed by Bohun, a method in 
which the principal authors of antiquity may 
be read, fo as to colled from them a pretty 
regular feries of fads, which will comprife 
thehiftoryof Afia, Africa, Greece, and Rome, 
till the difTolution of the empire of Conftanti- 
nople. And, for the fake of thofe who do not 
choofe to depend on compilers for the hiftory of 
their own country, I (hall like wife name the 
original authors of the Englifh hiftory in the 
order in which they may be read, according to 
the time of which they treat. 

I (hall alfo take this opportunity of noting 
a few of the moft nece(rary obfervations on 
the charaders of the principal hiftorians ; and 
to the accounts of each author in the regular 
feries of the ancient hiftorians, I (hall fubjoin 
an account of thofe other authors, and paf- 
fages of other hiftorians, which may be of ufe 
to enlarge and complete the hiftory of the pe- 
riod he treats of ; that any perfon may either 
read the principal authors only, which follow 
one another, in the order of time, or may, 

as 
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as he has opportunity, get a fuller and more 
firtisfadlay knowledge tram the other authors 
of any particular period before he proceeds to 
another. I (hall alfo carefully difiinguiih the 
fubjedls of every hiflory, and the period of 
time in which it falls, compared with* the 
time in which the author lived, as one cir- 
cumftance proper to be taken into confidera- 
tion in judging of the credibility of any hif- 
torian. 

As the hiftories of Greece and Rome have 
little or no connexion till the final conqueft 
of Greece by the Romans, I (hall often de- 
part from the ftrid order of time, not to in- 
terrupt the order of reading the Grecian and 
Afiatic hiftory by a regard to the contempo- 
rary hifiory of Rome, but begin the Roman 
hiflory after the conqueft of Greece. 

The oldefl hiftory extant, next to the hif- 
torical books of the Old Teftament, is that of 
Heredotus of Halicamaflus, who flouriihed 
about four hundred and fifty years before the 
chriftian aera, a little after the invafion of 
Greece by Xerxes. His hiftory comprifes pro-t 
bably every thing he had an opportunity of 
learning concerning the hiftory of the Ly- 
dians, lonians, Lycians, Egyptians, Perfians, 
Greeks, and Macedonians. Computing from 

the 
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the earlieft of his accotriits to the lateft, his 
hifiory may be reckoned to commence about 
feven hundred and thirteen years before Chrif^, 
and to reach to about the year 479 faefixe 
Chrifi; a period of about two hundred and 
thirty-four yoars. 

This author was never charged with par- 
tiality except by Plutarch with regard to the 
Boeotians only, which is not worth our notice, 
lince the Boeotians were Plutarch's countiy- 
men, and he could not bear that any reflec- 
tion, though ever fo juft, (hould be c^ epon 
them. But he is generally thought to be too 
fond of the marvellous. It is certain that he 
has inferted many fabulous things in his faif* 
tory, though very often with fafficient inti- 
mations of his own difbelief, or fufpicion of 
them. And it is an argument greatly in favour 
of this ancient writer, that his chronology re- 
quires lefs corredion, according to Newton's 
canons, than that of any fubfequent Greet 
hiftoriani The greatcft inconvenience attend- 
ing the reading of him arifes from his «rfM 
which is the moft irregular and digrelfi ve that 
can be conceived ; fome entire hiilories com- 
ing in as it were by way of parenthejis in th^ j 
bodies of others. But with all his fault* he is 

^ moft pleafing writer. 

A more 
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A more particular account of feveral ^ings 
in the period of vrhich Heredotus treats may 
be extraded from the fcJIowing authors. Juf- 
tin, book i. ii. iii. and vii. Xenophon's Cyio- 
paedia. The Hves of Ariftides, Themiftoclcs, 
Cimon, Miitiades, and Paufanias, written by 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. And thofe of 
Anaximander^ Zeno, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
and Democritus, by Diogenes Laertius. 



LECTURE XXI. 

Of Thucydides^ Xenophon^ Diodorus Siculus^ ^uin- 
tus Curtitts, Arrian^ Juftin^ Plutarch^ and Cor- 
neous Nepos, 

Next to Herodotus, Thueydides is to be 
read. He propofed to write the hiftory of 
the Pdoponnefian warj but introdudory to 
this, his principal and profeffed fubjed, he 
gives a -fummary view of the hiftory of Greece 
from the departure of Xerxes to the com- 
mencement of that war, which connefis his 
hiftory with that of Herodotus. His hiftory, 
' however, reaches no ferther than the twenty- 
firft year of the Peloponnefian war. 

Thucydides was an Athenian, and em- 
ployed by his country in fome command in 

the 
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the war of which he treats ; but not being 
crowned with fuccefs in an undertaking to 
which the forces he was entrufied with were 
not equal) he was deprived of his command by 
that inconflant people, and obliged to take 
refuge among the Lacedasmonians. 

It is impoflible to difcover any marks of 
partiality in this writer, notwithilanding we 
cannot read him without making ourfelves a 
party with the Athenians. There is all the 
appearance imaginable of the flri£teft fidelity, 
and the moll pundual adherence to truth in 
his hifiory ; notwithftanding he was probably 
the firft hifiorian who introduced the unna- 
tural cuftom of putting rhetorical and fidi- 
tious harangues into the mouths of his princi- 
pal aflors- For the fpeeches which occur in 
Herodotus, who wrote before him, are more 
like converfation than formal harangues, and 
compared with thefe deferve not the name of 
fpeeches. 

The exadnefs of Thucydides, in obferving 
chronological order, in his hiftory of the events 
of a very various and complex fcene of anions, 
obliges him to interrupt the thread of his nar- 
ration in a method that is very painful and 
difagreeable to a reader. But notwithftand- 
iijg this, his hiftory is extremely interefting. 

To 
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To complete the period of the Jiifldry of 
which Thucydides treats, after his fitft book 
let the eleventh and twelfth of Diodorus Si-. 
cuius be read, together with Plutarch's The- 
miflocles, Ariftides, Paufanias and Cimon, and 
the fecond and third books of Juftin. And 
after the whole of Thucydides read the lives 
of Alcibiades, Chabrias, Thrafybulus, and Ly- 
fias, written by Plutarch or Cornelius Ncpos, 
the fourth and fifth books of Juftin, and the 
firft book of Oroiius- 

Next to Thucydides^ let the firft and fecond 
books of Xenophon's Hijiory of Greete be read. 
This completes the hiftory of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, with the contemporary affairs of 
the Medes and Perfians. After this let him 
proceed to the expedition of Cjrus^ and the re- 
turn of the Greeks ; and laftly, the remainder 
of his hiftory of Greece, which contains an 
account of the affairs of the Greeks and Per- 
lians to the battle of Mantinaea, which hap- 
pened in the year 363 before Chrift; fo that 
all the hiftorical books of Xenophon comprize 
a period of about forty-eight years. 

Xenophon's hiftory is properly that of his 

own times, and as he was the firft general 

and philofopher, as well as beft hiftorian of 

his age, he had the beft opportunity of being 

Vol. I. T acquainted 
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acquainted with^ ind the bcft capacity of 
judging of, every thing of which he ^vfitcs. 
With regard to his country, he was in dt- 
cumfiancea ircry fimilar to thofe of Thncy- 
dides, and he appears to be equally impartiaL 
But he is tnuch happier in the iimplicity, aS 
well las true elegancd, of his flyle and man- 
ner. He ieems to keep a medium between 
the loofe excurfive manner of Herodotus, and 
the eKtreme rigout of Thucydides, whofe for- 
mal harangues he has likewife, in a great 
nleafure, dropped. But a barrennefs of re^ 
markable events in the hiftory of Greece of 
which he treats, as well as the mangled ftate 
in which his works have come down to us^ 
makes his hiftpry lefs engaging, and I believe 
lefs generally read, than either of the forCf 
mentioned authors. But his Anabajis^ in which 
he relates the adventures df a body of ten 
thoufand Greeks, under his own command, 
in their return to Greece from the very heart 
of the Perfiati empire, is highly engaging. 
As for his hiftory of Cyrus the Elder ^ it hai 
all the appearance of being compofed with a 
vietv to exhibit the moft pcrfed idea he could 
ctoceive of dn adcompliflled prince, both wkh 
refpe£l to the arts of peace and war. 

To complete the hiftory of all that period 

of 
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of which Xem^hoa treetts, itad the lives of 
Iiryfitfider^ Agcfilaus, Artaxcrxa, Tbrafybu- 
lu8, Chabrias, CmKm, and Datames, writteti 
by Plutarch, or Cornclitis Nepos ^ tbe fourth, 
and fifth books of Juftin, and the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and part of the fifteenth of Dio- 
dorus SicuIuB. 

After Xenophon's wcnrks read the remainder 
of the fifteenth, and the fixteenth book of 
Diodorus Sieu/us, 'which contain the hiftories 
of Greece and Perfia from the battle of Man- 
tiiifea to the beginning of thp reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the year 336 before Chrift, 

Diodorus flourifhed in the time of Julius 
Caefar and Auguftus. He fparcd no pains^ 
or expence, in reading or travelling, to coHedt 
piaterials for an univcrfal hiftory, from the 
carlieft account of things to his own times ; 
and the fmall remains we have of it bear fuf- 
ficient marks of his great labour and fidelity. 
But the merit of that part of his immenfe and 
valuable work which has come down to us, 
is that of a faithful compiler. For all the laft 
books of his hiftory are, in all probability, 
irrecoverably loft ^ though there aft fonjie who 
pretend that they ftill may be extant in fome 
obfcure part of Sicily. Of forty books, of 
which the entire work confifted, the firft five, 
T z which 
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which bring the hiftory of the world to the 
Trojan war, are entire. The next five are 
wanting ; but from the eleventh to the twen- 
tieth inclufive, the work is complete. The 
hiftory of thofe two books of Diodorus will be 
more complete by reading the lives of Cha- 
brias, Dion, Ephicrates, Timotheus, Phocion 
and Timoleon, written by Cornelius Nepos. 

After thefe two books of Diodorus Siculus, 
read Arrian's hiftory of Alexander. To make 
this hiftory more complete read alfo Qjiintus 
Curtius, the tenth and eleventh books of Juf- 
tin, and Plutarch's life of Alexander. 

As great an encourager as Alexander the 
Great was of learned men, in an age which 
abounded with them, he has been fo unfor- 
tunate, that none of the many hiftories of his 
exploits which were written by his contem- 
poraries have reached our times j a misfortune 
which, it is remarkable, he (hares in common 
with Auguftus and Trajan, who were nearly 
in the fame circumftances. The oldeft of 
the hiftories of Alexander now extant are 
thofe of Quintus Curtius, and Arrian, who 
lived four hundred years after his death. The 
hiftory of Arrian is an evident, and in all ap- 
pearance, a faithful compilation from authors 
of the beft authority, and who lived neareft 

the 
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the times of Alexander ; particularly from the 
commentaries of Ariftobulus and Ptolemy La- 
gos. . He has fo happily fucceeded in^ a fiudied 
imitation of the flyle and manner of Xeno- 
phon, that he is often called the young Xeno- 
phon. There is alfo extant an hiftory of In- 
dia by this author. The leaft praife of Ar- 
rian, is that of an hiftorian. His Enchiridion^ 
which is a compendium of Epidletus's philo- 
Ibphy, has ever been acknowledged to be the 
moft beautiful piece of ancient heathen mo-r 
rality. 

The hiftory df ^intus Curtius is, upon the 
whole, an agreeable performance; but there, 
appears to be too great a difplay of oratory, 
an affedation of fine thoughts, fliining expref. 
fions, and eloquent fpeeches upon every occa- 
fion, to malce it thoroughly fatisfadory as a 
hiftory. 

After Arrian read the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth books of Diodorus Si- 
culus, which contain the hiftory of Greece from 
the year 323 before Chrift to the year 301 ; 
and to complete this period read alfo the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth books of 
Juftin, and the Demetrius and Eumenes of 
Plutarch. 

After the above-mentioned books of Diodorus, . 
T 3 read 



read from the fixteenth to the Cvvtenty^nmth 
book inclufite of Ju^mj which brings ckmH 
the biflory to about the year 195 before Chrf& 
Juftin lived under Antoninns Kut about tix 
year 1 50 after Chrifl. His biftory is only an 
abri^ment^ and as it were the contents of What 
rauft have been an immenfe and vainable 
work of Trcgns Pomftius; being a complete 
univerfal hiftory, from the eariieft accoimt of 
things to bis own time^ which was that of Ati^ 
guftus. Jufiin has drawn up his compendium 
with a great deal of propriety and elegance, 
and it is a very proper book to introduce 
young perfons to lie kiwwledge of hiftcMry. 

After the fbre'^mentioned books of Jnftin,. 
read PIut^arcKs iivtr of Pyrrhus^ Aratns, Agki^ 
Cleomenes and Phibpamen. 

The lives of illuftrious men. written by Pin- 
tarch, whoflourifhed under the emperor Adrian, 
about the year 130 after Chrift, make an ex* 
cellent fupplement to nniverial hiftory. Being 
more a philoibpber than an hiilorian^ his lives 
of illuftrious men coniifi chiefly of fuch parti- 
cular incidents as lead us to form the ckareft" 
idea of their tempers, charaders, and views. 

Cornelius Nepos, a writer of the Augufian 
age, who preceded Plutarch nearly in the fame 
plan, exhibits an agreeable compendium of the 

chief 



c^wf tnnikSiaie, and a ^lear 7iew of the cha- 
raiSers, of the principal heroesof ancient times ; 
fMd^ like Plntaxch, is alio uiefuUy read by way 
-of fupplement to more regular hiftories. 

To complete the hiftory contained in tho(e 
MTe6 of Plutarch, read the fragments of Dio^ 
doru«. 

LafUy, in the regular order of hiftory, read 
tiie thirtieth hook of Juftin, and all that fol- 
low till the two laft, which completes the hif- 
tory of Greece, till it mixes with that of the 
Romaofi. 

All the hiftories mentioned in this ledure 
arc witten in Greek, except thofe of Juftin, 
Qpintus Curtius, and Cornelius Nepos, which 
are kk Latin, 



LECTURE XXII. 

OfDionyfius H^ilicamajfenfis^ ^^Vy$ Pofybiusj and 
jlppian. 

As the authors of whom an account was 
given in the preceding ledhire contain not only 
the hiftory of Greece, but that of all the nations 
of the world that were known to the hiftorians ; 
fo the following courfe of Roman hiftory muft 
T 4 likewife 
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likewife be confidered as oomprehending all 
that is now to be learned of the fubfequcnt 
ancient hiftory of all other nations. Indeed, 
the connexions of the Romans were fo exten- 
five, that a complete hiftory of their aflairs 
could be nothing clfe than a hiftory of the 
world i at leaft of that part of it which is moft 
worth our notice. In reality, we know nothing 
of the hiftory of any ancient nations after. the 
eftablifliraent of the Roman empire, but in 
confequence of their connexion with the Ro- 
mans. The writers of the Roman hiftory I 
fhall give an account of in the order in which 
they are to be read, without any formal tran- 
fition from one to another. 

The writer who treats of the early part of 
the Roman hiftory in the fuUeft and moft fatis- 
fadory manner, is Dionysus of HalicarnaJJUs^ an 
excellent rhetorician, as well as hiftorian. He 
came to Rome in the reign of Auguftus, and 
fpent twenty-two years there, principally with 
a view to acquaint himfelf from the fource of 
information, with the antiquities and cuftoms 
of the Romans. His entire work confifted of 
twenty books, and brought down the hiftory 
of Rome as far as the beginning of the firft 
Punic war. But, of thefe only the eleven firft 
Hie now extant, and they ci;id at tlie year of 

the 
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the city 412, before Chrift 341, the time when 
the confuls refumed the chief authority in the 
Republic after the diiToIution of the decern^ 
virate. * 

This writer was furnifhed with all the lights 
that could be procured to condud him through 
his undertaking, having the aififiance of the 
mod learned and eminent of the Romans in 
every thing in which they could be ferviceable 
to him ; and he is generally thought to have 
made the moft of theauthoritieshecould procure, 
in the great fcarcity of ancient records which 
we have before obferved to have been at Rome. 
But what we are moft indebted to Dionyfius 
for, is the defcription he has given of the man* 
ners, cuftoms, and laws of the Romans, as ob- 
ferved by himfelf, and which no Roman writers 
have mentioned. Indeed, fuch particulars as 
thefe we could not fo reafonably expedl from 
a native, writing for the ufe of his country- 
men (who muft have been as well acquainted 
with them as himfelf) as from a foreigner, 
writing for the ufe of foreigners,, to whom 
every thing of that kind would be new and 
entertaining. 

Notwithftanding Dionyfius lived in an en- 
lightened age, and he feems defirous to tranf- 
mit nothing but well atteftcd fads, he has not 
cfcapcd the charge of the moft egregious cre- 
dulity 
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dulity in |iis account of fome of the prodigies, 
with which atll the Roman hiflories abound, 
particularly when he tells us, that, by the com- 
man(^ of Naevius Adius the Augur, a razor 
cut a wfaetftone ; that Caftor and Pollux feught 
in per(bn for the Romans againft the Latins; 
that two rivers turned their courfe to favow 
the inhabitants of Cumse ; and that a Aatueof 
fortune fpoke c»tain words twice over. 

The ftyle of this author, though his lan- 
guage be truly Attic, does not quite anfwer 
the expedations he naturally raifes by his cri- 
ticifms on the ftyle of other hiftorians, and his 
rules for the proper ftyle of hiftory. For though 
his Attic phrafes are allowed to be elegant, the 
beft critics complain of a (ingularity, and a 
particular roughnefs, in the general turn of his 
fentences. 

To complete the hiftory of the period of 
which Dionyfius treats, read Livy, book I. H- 
and III. Plutarch's Romulus, Numa Pompi- 
lius, Valerius Poplicola, Coriolanus, and Ca- 
millus. 

After Dionyfius, read from the fourth to the 
tenth book inclufive, of Livy, which brings 
the hiftory of Rome to the 45 1 of the building 
of the city, and 292 before Chrift. 

Ijvy was a native of Padua, but upon un- 

dcrtakinj 



dertaking to write the Roman hiftory (a work 
ia which he was wholly employed for more 
than twenty-two years) he came, in the reign 
of Auguilus, to live at Rome, for the convex 
nience of having recourfc to ]thc moft proper 
materials for his work, particularly thofe re- 
cords which were preferved in the Capitol ; 
and having ooUeded every thing which he 
thought to his purpofe, he retired to Naples, 
that . he might profecute his ftudies without 
interruption. 

Ail the time he was engaged in this work 
he lived a retired fedentary life. But though 
we never read either of his having ever tra- 
velled, or being employed in any command in 
the army, or any other department of public 
bufinefS) it is remarkable that this defed is not 
perceived in his hiftory. His defcription of 
places is as exa£t, as if he had vifited them 
himfelf ; and he defcribcs a fiege, and the ar- 
rangement of an army, with the greateft pro- 
priety and judgment. It is not improbable 
but he might be aftifted in thofe parts of his 
work by perfons who were better acquainted 
with the fubjeds of them than he himfelf 
could be. When he was at Rome, he enjoyed 
the favour of Auguftus, who gave him every 
opportunity of furniftiing himfelf with the 
knowledge neceffary to his dcfign. 

The 
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The entire work of Livy confifted of one 
hundred and forty-two books ; but of thefe 
only thirty-five are left, viz. the firft, the third, 
the fourth, and half of the fifth decad; but 
the epitome of them all by another hand is' 
extant. 

All the ancients are unanimous in giving 
the moft ample teftimony to the noble and 
generous impartiality of this writer; who, 
though he lived in the reign of Auguftus, had 
the courage to do juftice to the charaders of 
Pompey, Cicero, Brutus, and Cafiius. But, 
probably with a view to add to the folemnity 
of his hiftory, he takes every opportunity of 
inferting accounts of omens and prodigies, 
and fome, as they appear to us of the loweft 
and moft ridiculous nature. Indeed, with 
refpedl both to the materials of his hiftory, 
and the ftyle and manner of compofition, 
Livy feems to have ftudied grandeur and mag- 
nificence. With all the marks of real mo- 
defty, and greatnefs of mind, he every where 
preferves an uniform energy and majeftyof 
ftyle, to which the length and fulnefs of his 
periods does not a little contribute ; and every 
part is as elaborate and highly finiflied as pof- 
fible. 

To fupply the ckafm between the tenth 

and 
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and twentieth books of Livy, read Polyhius^ 
particularly books firft and fecond, which 
treat chiefly of the firft Punic war ; the epi- 
tome of the fecond decad of Livy, Juftin, 
book feventeenth, eighteenth, twenty-fecond, 
and twenty-third, fourteen chapters of the 
fourth book of Orofius, the fourth and fifth 
of the third book of the hijioria mifcellanea of 
Paulus Diaconus, Plutarch's Marcellus, and 
Pabius Maximus j the fecond tome of the an- 
nals of Zonaras, and Appian's Punic and II- 
lyrian wars. 

Polybius was an Arcadian. He flouriflied 
in the year 216 before Chrift. and was of the 
firft note in his age as a foldier, ftatefman, 
and philofopher. He came to Rome on an 
cmbafly, and there became very intimate with 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and Laelius, 
whofe infeparable companion he was in all 
their expeditions. 

His hiftoryconfifted originally of forty books, 
of which the eighth part only is remaining to 
us entire, and comprehends a fpace of fifty- 
three years, the greateft part of it employed in 
the hiftory of thofe events of which he was an 
eye witnefs, and in the conduft of which he 
had a confiderable fhare. 

The pains which this writer took to inform 

himfelf 
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hitnfelf of the things and places of which he 
writes was prodigious. He croffed the Alps, 
and traverfed one part of Gaul, on purpofc to 
reprefent truly HannibaFs paffage in Italy^ 
and fearing to omit the leaft circumftance of 
Scipio*s actions, he travelled all over Spain, 
and (lopped particularly af New Carthage, that 
he might carefully ftudy the fituation of it ^ 
nnd even ufed Scipio's authority to procurer 
vcffels to fail upon the Atlantic ocean, with 
fome view to the hiftory he was^ writing. He 
learned the Roman tcmgue, and obtained a 
perfed knowledge of their laws, their rites, 
their cuftoms, and antiquities ; and having 
gained permiffion from the fenatc to fearch 
the Capitol, he made himfelf familiar with 
their records, and tranflat^ them into his 
motheP' tongue- 

However, though in a perfeft acquaintance 
with his fubjed, and efpecially as a judge of 
every thing relating to it, he was fuperior to 
ftlmoft all other ancient hiftorians, he is infe- 
rior to moft of them in point of eloquence; 
and it appears not to have been without juftice 
that Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus calls him un- 
fK)lite, and reproaches him with negligence, 
both in the choice of his words, and the 
ftrafture of his periods. His obfervations and 

reflexions 
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r€Ae£tion8 (which freqneatly mterrupt the 
courfe of his nafrsLtion^ and take up great part 
of bis work) appear tedious to thofe who are 
impatient to go on with the hifiory^ but ar« 
laniverfally admired by the thoughtful and 
judicious. 

Oro/ius was a Chriftiaft prefbytcr, who flou* 
rifhed about A. D. 41 6, and wrote feven books 
of hific»y againft the Pagans. 

Afpian was defcended from one of the chief 
fiiinilies of Alexandria. He came to Rome in 
the time of the emperor Trajati, where he 
pradifed the law, and didinguifhed himfelf 
fo much as a pleader^ that he was advanced 
to fome office in the government; and by 
the fuGCceding emperors Adrian and Antoni* 
nus Pius, to the highed dignities of the em- 
pire. 

Of the taany works which he compofed, 
there remain at this time but the leaft part, 
viz. his hiftory of the Punic, Syrian^ Parthian^ 
Mithridatic, and Spanifh wars, the fifth book 
of the civil wars, and thofe of lUyricutn. 

Whatever reflection it may be upon him as 
a man, it ought to be no objedion with us to 
the hiftory of Appian, that he has been fuf- 
pcfted of copying a good deal from the Com- 
raentarics of Auguftus, and other writers 

whofe 
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whofc works are now loft j and this circum- 
fiance may have occafioned fome little in- 
equality in his ftyle. This, however, is only 
what fome critics pretend to have obferved, 
and his ftyle is allowed to be, upon the whole, 
very plain and fuited to his fubjed. His 
method of preferving the tranfadions of every 
particular country diftind from thofc of every 
other is thought to have fome advantages, 
and he is allowed to be particularly happy in 
his defcriptions of battles, and in every rcfpeS 
to have given' the greateft proof of his know- 
ledge in the art of war. 

After Appian, fhould be read the remainder 
of Livy, from the twenty-firft book to the 
end, which brings the hiftory to the year of 
the city 587, before Chrift 166, and the epi- 
tome of Livy to the end. 

To complete the laft books of Livy^ r^^ 
Plutarch's Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, Qjuin- 
tus Flamininus, Paulus iEmilius, and Cato 
Major. After this read his Gracchi, Marins, 
Sylla, Cato Minor, Sartorius, Lucullus, Pom- 
pey, and Brutus* 
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LECTURE XXIIt 

OfSalluft^ Cafar^ Hirtius^ Dio Caffius^ Paterculus^ 
Suetonius^ and Tacitus. 

The reader of hiftory muft fiow JjroCced 
to Sallujfs hiftory of the war of Jugurtha, 
which happened one hundred years befote 
Chrift, and of the confpiracy of Catilitie, which 
happened fiirty-two years before Chrift. 

Salluft was a Roman, defcendcd of a family 
which had long made a figure in the equef- 
trian order. He was a man of profligate tad* 
rals, and the early part of his life was fpent 
in the purfuits of ambition ; but not fucceed- 
ing in his attempts to be a leading man in the 
government of the ftate, he retired with a 
difcontent which Ihows itfelf, both in the 
general feverity of his language, and his fre- 
quent keen inveftives againft the times in 
which he lived. He was a great enemy of 
Cicero (whofe wife Terentia he married after 
Cicero had divorced her) and the friend of 
Caefar, who was a great admirer of him. By 
Caefar he was entrufted with the command 
of fome forces, and a province, in which, by 
his exceflive rapacioufnefs, he grew fo rich, 
that, upon his return, he purchafcd one of 

Vol. L u thf 
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the nobleft manfions in Rome, which to this 
day is called the gardens of Salluft. 

The hiftory of the war of Jngnrtha, and 
of the Catilinarian confpiracy are all that we 
have left of this hiftorian. Nothing at all is 
left of that excellent hiftory which procured 
him the title of M^ prince of hiftorians^ except 
four orations and two epiflles, colIe£led by 
the ancient grammarians. 

It is remarkable that, notwithftanding the 
profligacy of this writer's morals, and his par- 
ticular attachments in Ufe, thofe things ieem 
to have laid no bias upon him as a writer. 
He does juftice both to Cicero and Caefar in 
his hiftory of the Catilinarian confpiracy j and 
he is faid to have taken uncommon pains to 
get well informed in the particulars of his hif- 
tory- With regard to the Punic wars in par^ 
ticular, we are told that he not only examined 
the memoirs and writings of thofe countries, 
but vifited many places in pcrfon^ to avoid 
miftakes in hrs defcriptioss. 

Salluft falls far Ihort of the majefty of Livy, 
but he is remarkably happy in a peculiar con^ 
eiienefs, fulnefsand energy of expreifion, for 
which he is faid ta have particulaily ftudied 
Thucydides. His harangues are extremely 
elaborate, but much too long in proportion to 

the 
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the hiftory, and they have every appearance 
of being purpofely introduced to fbow his own 
eloquence on a variety of occafions. 

A fondnefs for thefe fet declamations has 
ftrangely feized almoft all the hiftorians of 
antiquity who are famous for their ftyle and 
manner of compofition. It may perhaps be^ 
in part, accounted for by confideriug that 
they were almoft all educated pleaders ; and 
that propriety of addrefs on every occafion 
was fo much ftudied by the Romans, that it 
was. the conftant exercife of youth at fchools, 
as we learn from Juvenal, to make fpeeches 
for the heroes of hiftory ; and one great and 
happy example would occafion many imita-* 
tions of that unnatural manner. It muft be 
acknowledged, however, that they tend to 
make hiftory much more interefting, by oblig- 
ing the reader to dwell longer on the ftate of 
things in important fituations. 

Julius Cajar's Commentaries of his own wars, 
and the fupplements by Hirtius and others. 

Julius Caefar was a man who, by the arts 
of popularity, acquired great afcendancy over 
the people at Rome. Being entrufted with 
the command of an army in Gaul, he reduced 
all that country into fubjedion to the Ro* 
mans, and by the fame good fortune, and his 

u a own 
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own cxcclleht condudl, he made himfclf maf- 
ter of the commonwealth ; but fell a Sacrifice 
to the fpjrit of liberty^ which was not yet fuf* 
ficienti J quelled in that brave and high fpirited 
people- 

. The title of Caefar's Commentaries does not 
promife a regular and complete hiftory of the 
wars of which they treat. But fo mafterly 
M the performance, that none of the an- 
cients ever attempted to improve upon them. 
Though Csefar is the hero oi his own hiftory, 
he always fpeaks of himfelf in the third pcr- 
ibn y and he gives an account of the prodi- 
gious fbccefs he met with, with the greatcft 
delicacy, and with as much coolnefs an<l im- 
partiality, as if he were writing the hiflory of 
any other peifbor 

In this Caefar exaiftly refemblcs Xcnophon* 
Indeed, there are few perfons whofe cir- 
Gumftances, and manner of writing, admit 
of a nearer comparifon. They have the fame 
advantage in the clearnefs of their defcriptions 
of things relating to war from having been 
generals themfelves. They have the fame 
fimplicity and eafein their ftylc, and both arc 
equally fparing in introducing fet Ipecchcs. 
Of the two, Caefar keeps nearer to nature and 
probability in this refpedlr Perhaps he might 

chcofe 



choofc to ftyle his work Qmimmtmes^ rather 
than lay himfelf under a kind of ncccffity of 
fwelling a rcguliar hiftory^ with ornaments fb 
unfui table to a work which ought to be the 
cxadl copy of truth and real life, 

Hirtius, who wrote fome of the books 
which are generally joined with Ciefar, was 
a man intimately acquainted with the tranf-» 
aftions of thofe times* After the death of 
Ceefar he was made conful, and together with 
his colleague Panfa died glorioufly at the bat- 
tle of Mutina, fighting againft Antony. His 
ftyl6, and manner of compofition, as well as 
the fubjed of his hiftory, juflly entitle him to 
a place next to Caefar, The other pieces com* 
monly annexed to CselGir are greatly inferior 
to tbcfe. 

To obtain a clear idea of the hiftory of 
this important period oS. time, Cicerds epifiks^ 
cfpecially thofe to Atticus, ought by no means 
to be overlooked. Cicero feldom departed from 
Rome, and was a principal adlor in all the. 
great affairs tranfaded in his time ^ of which 
he writes almofl an uninterrupted account to 
his friend Atticus, who lived a retired life, 
remote from all affairs of ftate. So great is 
the franknefs of this writer, that we fee the 
nod fecret motions of his heart, and how he 

V 3 was 



was affeQcd upon cv«J?y emietgehce. He al& 
"ftovs us, as fef a$ hq himfelf was aWe to pe- 
netrate, the hearts of all thofe men who 
fnakefo .great a -figure in the hiftory of . thofc 
times. 

' Dip CqU^us was a native .of Bithynia, Vfhi- 
jther alfp he retired to pafs the conclufion of 
his life, after having Been twice cpnful at 
Rome, and been entrufted with the govern^- 
pent of feveral provinces under Alexander 
Sevcrus, and feveral of the preceding empcrofs. 

His hiftory conjprifed all the time from the 
)>uilding of jRome to the reign of Alexander, 
which he wrote in eighty books, divided into 
pight decads, of which, few are faved from 
that caJ:aftrophe which has been fatal to many 
admirable works of this nature, through the 
ignorance, and incurfions qf barbarous nations. 
At prefent the thirty-fifth book is the firft of 
thofe that remain entire. For .we have only 
fome fragments of the thitty-fourth. His 
progrcfs to the fixtieth is complete enough, 
but inftead of the laft twenty we muft be 
content with what Xiphjlinus, a monk of 
Conftantinople, who wrote in the year 105CJ 
aftef Chrift, has given us,, in ?l compendium 
pf them, Tha^ which we now have of this 
ijuthpf, comprehepding the events of three 

hw4r?4 
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hundred yeaffi'ot lead, begins at the tiiw 
wheix Lucullus had his great corirnlaods, and 
ends with the death of the emperor 'Claudius. 
We ate as unfortunate with rpfpeft to ; this 
author as to Livy ; fincQ the billory of the lail 
forty years, of the tranfaditms of which he 
was an eye witnefs, is entirely loft. 

This writer has by no means avoided ^ht 
charge of partiajlity, from his favouring the 
party of Caefar and Antony, and his invedlrve 
againft Pompey and Cicero, particularly the 
latter, whom he treats in the moft fcfarrilouS 
and indeoent manner; and perhaps it is kiot fo 
much an argument of: the prudent oondud of 
Did» as of a criminal complaifaiice in him, 
that hi oould pafs through Gctch .dangerous 
times as. thofe of Commodus, Caracalla and 
Heliogabalus, without any riik of his life or 
fortune. But on the other hand, it is an aN 
gqment in favour of his charader, that he 
was efleemed bjr that excellent prince Alex^ 
ander Severus, with whcxn he once had the 
honoiar of being conful, and under whom he 
publiihed his hiflory. This writer, however, 
has cdrtainly fallen into a greater excefsof fu- 
perdition and credulity with refped to prodi* 
gies and miracles than Livy. From Livy's 
V 4 manner 
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manner of introducing thofe tUtigs it cannot 
at all be inferred that he believed them. He 
feems rather to have brought them in to add 
to the folernnity and dignity of his hiftory ; 
but they make a very different ^pearance in 
Dia The fpeeehes of this writer, which take 
up whole books, are infufferably tedious; 
but his fiyle in general is rather admired than 
ctherwife. He was a great imitato}^ of Thxk^ 
cydideS) and is not fo obicure as he was. 

The period of which Dio Caflius treats will 
be made more complete hyJ^el/eius Patenuius^ 
who liv^ under Tiberius. He was a perfbn 
£kf noble^estraAion, and ihad confiderable em* 
ployments in the Roman date; His work is 
an epitome of the Roman hiftory to his own 
times, upon which he is more large ; and he 
tranfmits to us feyeral particulars which we 
fliould not otherwife have known. Except-^ 
ing the grofs flatteries of Tiberius and Sejaw 
nus, Eaterculus's work is a £uthful and ele* 
gant comqpendium of Roman hiftory; but it 
is in feveral places imperfed. This writer 
excels in drawing charaders ; and if his wdrk 
be thought too rhetorical, it muft be acknow<p 
•ledged that his rhetoric is more that of the 
gentleman than of the fcholar« 



Su0t(^ku^j Uviiisf the twehe Cafars. Thrt 
author was a Roman bom, had been employed 
in the acmy, and at the bar in the reign of 
Tn^an'; and under Adrian he was for fomc 
time what we may^call fecretary of ftatej but 
being obliged to quit his office^ on account 
pf fom* difguft which he had given to his 
ipafler, ho retired, and wrote the history he 
has kft US. Indeed, . his work can hardly be 
called a history 5 fince, without any regard to 
chronological order, he has only thrown toge-^ 
thcr fueh incidents in the lives of the twelve^ 
Qefars, as he imagined . would refleiSl thft 
^i^l^t light on their real charaders,. and haa 
difpbfed them in an ord^r which he thought 
best adapted to that purpofe. 

Suetonius has given us the most undoubted 
proofs of his diligence, veracity, and freedom, 
m the execution of his work. He is evea 
thought to have entered too particularly into 
the detail of fome unnatural vices. His ex-^ 
preffion is very clear, though concife: but 
no writer requires a greater knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and antiquities of Rome 
to make him intelligible ; his mention of them 
and allufions to them are fo frequent. 

Tacitus' s Annals and Htftory. This author 
was a Roman, who. w^ advanced regularly 

through 
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througl) all the honours of the fUle, till he 
ms made conful under Ner^a. He vnotJt 
annals of the public afBurs in iixtaea books, 
which begin at the death of Augustus Casfar, 
and continue the flory almost to die end of 
Nero. - Wp bare but part of them left ; viz. 
the four first books^ a fnatt part of the fifths 
all the fixth, from the eleventh to theiifteeath, 
and part of the Sixteenth. The two kst years 
of Nero, and part of the foregoing year, arc 
wanting. Thefe are the last books of the 
work. He has left us a hift^ry likewise, which 
extends from the beginning of the reign of 
Galba to the end of thai of Domitiam Tbcre 
arc alio extant of this author, one bdok cff the 
Manners of the Germans^ and another of the 
Ufe of Jgricola. 

Tacitus is a most faithful, grave, and fe-» 
vere writer. Indeed, the fubjecSt of his hif^ 
tory exhibits the most (hocking fpe^acle of 
vice which the annals of mankind can (how \ 
in which cafe true history must neceffarily 
have all the keennefs of fatire. This hiatory 
contains a fund of political knowledge, and 
on that account is very proper to be studied 
by princes and ministers of state. 

Nothing can be more oppo(ite than the ftyle 
of Tacitus and that of Caefar $ yet each may 

be 
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be called excellent in their kind. Tacitus has 
not the beautiful fimpHcity and eafy flow of 
Caefar, but his language has equal precifioa 
and more force. He is not fo eafy to be un- 
derftood, but he does not pleafe lefs when he 
is nndcrftood. It is hardly credible that (6 
much fentiment fhould be crowded into fo 
fmall a compafs as is done by Tacitus. Caefar 
'will perhaps have more charms for a young 
gen|:lemaQ, but Tacitus will give more fatis- 
fatSiion to a perfon of age and experience. 

Tacitws i? the laft, Roman hiftorian who 

is worth reading except barely for the fake of 

thoTt' yhSf which *we have no other method 

of getting acquaintcfd with. Indeed both Sue- 

tohius and Tacitus are generally placed in 

what IS called the ^Iv^r age of the Latin 

tongue J but all the fucceeding writers are uni- 

vcrfally thrown into the brazen or iron age. I 

fhall, therefore, content myfelf with a flighter 

mention of them, in the order in which they 

ought to be read, without diftinguifhing them 

mto primary and fecondary writers. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

OfjtureUus ViSor^ Htrodian^ Stfiptores Bhmani^^ 
Eutropiut^ Zozimus^ Zonaras^ Jomandes^ Am* 
mianus MarceUinuT^ Procopius^ AgathiA^, Nice-^ 
ias Acotninatus^ Nkephorus Gregoras^ and J^q* 
kMnes Camtacuzenus. U/e of Books ofAnti^itieSm 
IVfitert who have explained Coins and In/crip-^ 
tions. UJe of a Knowledge of the Civil Lavi^ 
Of modern Compilations of Hiftory. The l/nr* 
7}erfal Hiftory^ Hookers Roman Hijioiy, 

The lives of Nerva and Trajan writUn fy 
Aurelms f^i&or or I&philm. 

Aurclius Vidor was a perfon of mean birth^ 
but, on account of his learning and abilities^ 
was advanced by Confiantius, the fon of Con- 
flantinc the Great, to fevcral confidcrablc em- 
ployments in the ftate. Among other works 
he wrote a hiftory of the Casfars, from Auguf- 
tus down to Conftantius his patron. 

Spartian's Adrian, and Capitolinus*s Antot 
ninus. 

Herodian. This author was a Greek gram- 
marian of Alexandria in the fecond century," 
but he fpent moft of his time at Rome in the 
court of the emperors, where he wrote hit 

hiftory. 
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hiftory^. It cdnfifis of eight books, from the 
death of Antoninus Philofophus to Balbinus 
and Pupienus, in the year 238, which is tho 
hiftory of his own times. 

Few authors iiave ever had. a happier or 
more engaging manner of writing than this.^ 
He prefentjs every icene with its cauies and 
effe^s in the cleared and ea£eft point of view ; 
and his flyle, without the leaft appearance of 
labour^ has all the charms of iimplicity and 
elegance. 

After Herodian mud be read what has not 
beeri alr^^dy directed to out of the fix follow- 
ing writers, commonly known by the name 
oiScriptores Romania or Hiftoria Augujiafcrip^ 
tores ^ viz. Spartianus, Lampridius^ Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius, TrebelHus Pollio, and Vopifcus* 
They are publiflied altogether by Cafauboa . 
and Salmafius. They all flourifhed about the 
time of Dioclefian, or Condantine, and their 
works are not eadly didinguidied from one 
another. But thera is a chafm in the& wri- 
ters, between Gordian III. and Valentinian^ 
which may be fupplied from Aurelius Victor, 
By the help of this fupj^ementt the above-^ 
mentioned writers bring down. the hidory to 
the year of the city 1036, of Chrid 283. 
If any perfon would choofe to fee an epi* 

tome 
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tome of the Roman hiflory till about this ttme^ 
Eutropius will furnifh him with a pretty good 
one in Latin. He was an Italian fophilt, and 
fecretary to Conftantine the Great, but more 
particularly trufted by Julian. By the exprefs 
order of the emperor Valens he wrote a com- 
pendium of the Roman hiilory to the death of 
Jovian, in the year of the city 1119, of Chrift 
366. All the writers of the Roman hiftory 
from this time are Greek, except Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

Zozimus wrote the hiflory of the declenfion 
of the empire in fix books, beginning with An- 
guftus, giving a fuller account of things from 
the reign of Dioclefian, and ending with the 
taking of Rome by the Goths under Alaric. 
In the firft book he runs through all the firft 
emperors to Dioclefian with great brevity ; but 
in the other five books he gives a larger and 
fuller account. He lived in the time of Theo- 
dofius the younger, who began his reign in the 
year 507. Zozimus was a pagan, and there- 
fore- very often refleds upon the chriflian 
princes. J notwithflanding which, his fidelity 
is noteafily to be called in queftion. 

Zonaras wrote a general hiflory, from the 
beginning of the world to the death of the em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus in the year 1 1 19, in 

whofe 
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whole time he lived. He divided .his vrark 
i&to three tomes. In the firft he gives a lH*ief 
hiflory of the world from the creation to the 
defttu&ioQ of Jerufalem ^ in the fecood he 
writes the Roman hiftory from the building eS 
Rome tjo Conftantine the Great, but very 
briefly ; and in the third tome^ he gives aa 
account of the adions of all the chrifiiaA em<^ 
perors from Confiantine the Great to the death 
of Alexins Comnenus. 

This hiftory and that of Zozimus will be 
made more complete hy .Jornandes's hiftory of 
the fucceffions of kingdoms and times, and his 
hiftory of the Goths. He flouriflied about the 
yearofChrift 540. He was himfelf a Goth^ 
or an Alan, and, as he fays, joined the Gothio 
hiftorians with the Greek and Latin writers, 
in order to compile his liiftory. 

Ammianus Marcellinus flouriihed in the 
year of Chrift 375, and was a foldier under 
Conftiantine and Julian. He wrote thirty-one 
books from the beginning of Nerva to the 
death of -Valens, in whofe court he lived : but 
of thofe the firft thirteen have pcriihed. In 
thofe which are extant he begins with Gallus^ 
Caefar about the year of Chrift 3^3, and brge-« 
ly defcribes the aftions and lives of Conftan- 
tins CatQdXy Julian^ Jovian, Valentinian, and 

Valeng, 
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Valcns. He was an eye witnefs of a great part 
of what he writes, and he brings the hiftory 
to the year of Rome 1 1 28, of Chrift 378. 

In the mifcellaneous hiftory of Paulus. Dia- 
Conus, beginning with book xii. will be found 
a complete hiftory from Valentinian to the 
depofition of Michael Curopalates, in the year 
of Chrift 812, in which -time this author lived. 
. Procopius ilouriihed in the year 402, and 
wrote feven books of the Perfian, Gothic, and 
Vandalic wars, undertaken by Juftinian, and 
conduced by his general Belifarius. 

Agathias lived about the year of Chrift 567. 
He was a lawyer by profeffion, of Smyrna in 
Afia 5 he wrote five books of the reign and ac- 
tions of Juftinian, and begins his hiftory where 
Procopius ended. He was a pagan. 

If any perfon choofe to omit thefe laft men- 
tioned writers, and go on with the third tome 
of Zonaras, he may pafs on from Zonaras to 
Nicetas Acominatus, or Choniates, who be- 
gins where Zonaras ends, and continues the 
hiftory pretty, largely for eighty-five years, to 
the taking of Conftantinople by Baldwin the 
Flandrian, in the year of Chrift 1 203. This 
writer was bom at Chdnis, a town in Phrygia, 
from whence he took his name. 
. After Nicetas, follows Nicephorus Grego- 

ras, 
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tas, who wrote a hiftory of One hundred and 
forty-five years, from iTheodorus Lafcares the 
firft to the death of Andronicus Paleologus 
the latter, in the year of Chrift 1341, about 
which time he llourifhed. 

But whereas the fidelity of this writer is 
called in queftion, particularly his hiftory of 
Andronicus Paleologus, it may not be amifs 
to take in here Johannes Cantacuzenus, who 
of an emperor became a monk, and wrote an 
excellent hiftory under the title of Chriftodu- 
lus. This royal hiftorian flouriftied about the 
year of Chrift 1350. His hiftory confifts of 
fix books, of which the two ftrft treat of the 
reign of Andronicus, the remaining four of his 
own reign, and what he did after the death of 
Andronicus. He was made a monk in the 
year of Chrift 1360, when he took the name 
of Jofaaphus. 

The conclufion of the hiftory of Conftan- 
tinople, with the rife and progrefs of the 
Turks, who put an end to it, may be learned 
from Laonicus Chalchondiles. He begins his 
hiftbry with Ottoman the fon of Orthogul, who 
began to reign about the year of Chrift 1 300. 
His work confifts of ten books, and brings the 
hiftory to the year 1453, in which Conftanti- 
nople was taken by Mahomet II. 

Vol. I. w That 
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That you may not be difappomted in your 
expe^tions from thofe historians who wrate 
^ftw the removal of the feat of the empift 
frooi Rome to Constantinople, I must inform 
you that, as from that time the grandeur of 
the empire began to decline, the bounds of it 
to be contraded, and confeqtiently the con- 
nexions of the Romans to be lefs extenfive 
than before j the Byzmtpte hijkri^ms^ as thofe 
writers are called, are very much confined to 
the affairs of the empire and court of Constan- 
tinople, which for fevcral centuries before the 
$nal ^ifl^lntion of the empire was very incon- 
fiderable. This part therefore of the preced- 
ing CQurfe is by no means to be called general 
^>istory, as the earlier part of it, but, on the 
contrary, it is, like it, very much limited and 
particular. 

Of all the modLtrn compilations y derived from 
thefe fources of historical knowledge, none 
a^e fo ufeful as thofe which treat of the man* 
i^e^s, customs^ and laws of the Greeks and 
Romans. The. most complete body of Greek 
^Ad R,oman antiquities is that which has been 
colleded from the united labours of all the 
best critics ,an4 antiquaries by Grsevius and 
Gronoyius. But this ig an immenfcly volu- 
minous work, whieh few perfons can p^^- 

chafe> 
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chafe, pr perufe. A perfoa may acquire know- 
ledge enough of this kind for the purpofe of 
reading the Greek and Latin histQrian$ in 
Potter's excellent and compendious fystem cf 
Oreek antiquities and in Kennet's antiquities 
af Rome J but without an acquaintance with 
thefe at least, a perfon will find himfelf greatly 
^t a lofs in reading the courfe, pr any part of 
the courfe, of history recommended above. 
The most complete body of Roman antiqui- 
ties is that of Rpfinus. 

Books which contain coUedions of coins 
and infcriptions (hould by no means be ae- 
gle<fled by a perfon who is defirous of receiv- 
ing all the light he can get into the tranfac- 
tions of any period of paft times. The princi- 
pal coUcdtors of thefe kinds of records arc Gru- 
tGiy Lip&us, Chi(bul, Montfaucon, Prideaux, 
Mazochius, and Fleetwood, for infcriptions j 
and Spanheim, Urfinus, Patin, Vaillant, Har- 
doum, and Goltzius, for coins. . 

With JTcgard to the Roman hiftory, no per- 
fpn can be a competent judge of many im-<* 
porjtant things relating to it, who is not verfed 
in the cm/ Aw, which contains the hiftory of 
the domestic policy of that great people. Let 
every perfon therefore who propofes to study 
the Roman history by all means make himfelf 

w z master 
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master of Jiiftiniarts Injiitutes at least, which 
contain an authentic outline of their policy ; 
and this indeed is fufficient for the purpofe of 
reading their history. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate all the 
modern compilations of ancient history. The 
most complete body of history ancient and 
modern is the Univerfaly and it is the more 
convenient for the study of history, as the re- 
ferences in it to original authors are very large 
and particular on every paragraph of it \ fo that 
it is at least a full index to univerfal history, 
and furnifties the reader with the means both 
of enlarging the story, and corredling any mis- 
takes the authors may have fallen into. The 
performance is certainly a very unequal one, 
with refpedl both to judgment and style, and 
the chronology of it is various, as might be ex- 
peded from a work which could not have 
been completed at all but by a great number 
of hands. It is to be regretted that the chro- 
nological tables adapted to it are drawn up 
upon the old exploded fystem. Bpt among a 
few inftances of inaccuracy, there are num- 
berlefs marks of the greatest labour and im- 
partiality. 

Of the compilers of the Roman history in 
particular, Hooke feems far preferable to any 

other 
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Other in French or Englifh. He has (howed 
the greateft fagacity in tracing the rife, pro- 
grefs, and condud of that people, and in pe- 
netrating into the charaders of their principal 
heroes. 



LECTURE XXV. 

Of the Method of Jiudying the Engli/h Hiflory. 
Original IVriters recommended^ Gildas. Bede. 
Nennius. Hocl Dha^s Laws. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Caradocus^ Roman IVriters of Englijh 
Affairs. Their DefeCls how fupplied^ Fulncfs 
of Engli/h Hijlory from the Time of Chrifiianiiy 
accounted for. Saxon Recorders. Saxon Chro^ 
nicle. ^Jfer Menevenfis. Ethelward. Verftegan. 
Sheringha77i. IVhat Foreign Hijlories are ufeful 
to a Knowledge of the Englijh Affairs in early 
Times. Of the Danijh^ Iflandic^ German^ and 
Norwegian Antiquities. 

As the history of our own country is both 
more interefting to us, and, on every account, 
of the moft confequence for us to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with, I fhall be more particular 
in my diredions to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of it than I have been with refpefi to 

w 3 ancient 
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ahcient history.* To do this in as coiiipletc a 
manner aS the bounds of niy diefign will admit, 
I (hall firft deduce a iregtilar feries of hiftorians^ 
from the earlieft account of oilr nation to 
what may be called our own times, and then 
give fome account of the records which our 
country affords of a different nature, but 
which a careful historian oiight to avail him- 
felf of, and alfb of the places where it is faid 
fuch records are to be met with, A great 
part of what I fhall advance upon this lafl head 
in particular will be extradled from Nicholfotis 
Englijh Hijiorical Library^ to which I would 
refer thofe perfons who are defirous of farther 
information with refped to the fubje<fl of this 
Ledure. I . fhall however fo far depart from 
his method as to give all 1 have to fay con- 
cerning the Britons, Saxons, and all the earlier 
part of our history, by itfelf 

Imperfeft as what I have colleded on this 
fubjed may be, it will at leaft fuffice to give 
you an idea of what care, labour, and faga- 
city, are necefTary to compile a good history of 
oiir country, from the vafl variety of rhttte- 
rials which it affords for that purpofe ; which 

* This is fufEciently applicable to the people of the United 
States of America, who are chiefly defcended from the Eng- 
Jifli, and have ftUl the greatcft natural comiexion with them. 

will 
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will eiake us more feniible of the oUigations 
we are under to thofe diligent historians and 
antiquarians who have taken the pains requi- 
lite foe thai purpoie, and increa£b our con- 
tempt foe thofe writers, who, without stir- 
ring from their clofetSt or perufing one an- 
cient original author, affume the name of Af/^ 
torians^ and publifh. pompous accounts of their 
works ; when they have done nothing more 
than republifh, in a new, and perhaps no 
better form, the information that had been 
coUedted by others- Of thefe fecond and 
third hand compilers no nation perhaps fur- 
nifhes a greater number than our own. If 
fuch works be recommended by greater fym- 
metry in the arrangement of their parts, and 
a better style and manner of compofition, it 
cannot be denied but that the authors of them 
have their merit ; but then it is a merit of a 
different kind from that of the laborious in- 
veftigators of historical truth, and ought not 
to be confounded with it. 

I muft admoniih you, however, that you 
muft not promife yourfelves much entertain- 
ment from the language and .style of the ori- 
ginal historians of our nation. The bulk of 
our ancient histories are only to be confidered 
as repofitories of fafls. It has only been of late 

W 4 years 
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years that history has been written with the 
Icaft degree of elegance by the natives of this 
country ; and even now we can fhow but very 
few maftcrly compofttions of this kind ; per- 
haps none which have united with the merit 
of writers that of dihgent inveftigators of hif- 
torical truth. Indeed, thefe qualifications in 
modern times are rarely united, though in 
ancient times they often were. 

The moft ancient Britifli historian now ex- 
tant is Gildas. He was a monk of Bangor 
about the middle of the fixth century, a for- 
rowful fpedator of the miferies, and almoft 
utter ruin, of his countrymen the Britons, by 
a people under whofe banners they expeded 
protedion and peace. His lamentable history 
De excidio Britannia is all that is printed of 
his writing, and perhaps all that is any where 
extant. 

Contemporary with Gildas was Bede^ who 
was a Saxon ; and though his history of the 
Englifli nation is chiefly ecclefiaftical, he has 
intermixed feveral particulars of the civil state 
of the Britons and Saxons. 

The next Britifh historian of note is Nen- 
niiis^ a monk, who flouriflicd in the year 830. 
He is faid to have left behind him feveral 
trcatifes, whereof all that is publiflied is his 
Bi/foria Britomm, 

The 
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The next remains of the Britons, arc Hoel 
Dhds Laws^ which were enaded about the 
middle of the tenth century. Of thefe there 
are feveral copies, both in Welch and Latin, 
ftill extant 5 among which is a very old one, 
written on parchment, in Jefus College at 
Oxford. 

We are not to exped any fuch ailiftance 
for afcertaining the hiftory of thefe times as 
after ages aiFord us from charters, letters pa- 
tent, &c. It is very doubtful whether thofe 
times ever produced fuch materials for hiftory; 
if they did, they have all periftied. Neither 
can we expe6t any aftiftance from the medals, 
or coins, of the ancient Britons. The money 
ufcd here in Caefar's time was nothing more 
than iron rings, and fhapelefs pieces of brafs -, 
nor does it well appear that their kings did 
afterwards introduce any of another fort. 

The firft perfon that attempted the writing 
of the old Britifh hiftory after the conqueft 
was yeffery^ archdeacon of Monmouth. This 
author lived under king Stephen, about the 
year 11 50. He fecms particularly fond of 
ftories which have the air of romance, which 
led him to pitch upon king Arthur's feats of 
chivalry, and Merlin's prophecies, as proper 
fubjedls for his pen; but his moft famous 

piece 
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piece is his Chromcm^ Jive hifi»ria Bn'tMWn. 
In this he has given a genealogy of the kings 
of Britain from the days of Brutus, the {npr- 
pofed fonofiSneas^ containing a catalogue of 
above leventy monarchs, who reigned in this 
ifland before Julius Csefar landed in it. The 
firft ftone of this fabric was laid by Nennius, 
but the fuperftrudure is this author's own. 
Notwithflanding^ this author has not been 
without his advocates, particularly the fa- 
mous J. Lcland, his hiflory is now univerfally 
regarded in no other light than that of a ro- 
manee. 

Contemporary with this JefFery was Cara- 
docus, a monk of Lancarvan, who wrote a 
hiftory of the petty kings of Wales after they 
were driven into that corner of the ifland by 
the Saxons. This hiftory, which was written 
originally in Latin, and brought as low as the 
year 1 1 56 by its author, was afterwards tranf- 
lated into Englifli, by Humphry Lluid, and 
englarged and publifhied by Dr. Powel, and 
again by W. Wyn, with a learned preface. 

After king Charles's reftoration Mr. R. 
Vaughan, a learned gentleman of Merioneth^ 
fhire, publiflied his Britijh antiquities revived^ 
wlierein are many curious remarks and difco- 
vcries. This author was well known to arch- 

bifliop 
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bifhop Ufber, by whom be wad much coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in thefe fiudies. 

The Roman writers treat of the affairs of 

this iiland, both antecedent to their conqueft 

of it, and during their ftay in it, oftly occai^ 

fionally. Caefar maybe depended upon for 

ati authentic account of his own ex^^ition, 

and the manner in which he was received by 

the natives 5^ but it is certain he could have 

but little opportunity of being acquainted 

with the manners and cuftoms of the people, 

or any thing relating to the internal ftate of 

the nation. As the Romans were afterwards 

better acquainted with the ifland, we have 

more reafon to depend ^ipcm the little that we 

find of our hiftory in Tacitus, Dio Caflius, 

Suetonius, Eutropius, and the Scriptores Ro- 

mani, who may all be fuppofed to have had 

the perufal of fuch memorials as were from 

time to time fent to the emperors from their 

lieutenants in this province. A great deal of 

caution is neceffary in reading fome of the laft- 

mentioned authors; but their defeds are well 

fupplied by the famous Mr. Dodwell, in his 

PrceleSiones Camdenianm^ which will be highly 

ferviceable to all perfons who engage in thefe 

ftudies. Tacitus's life of Agricola has all the 

appearance of being a faithful account of that 

general's 
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gencrars condud in this ifland. He fpeaks of 
the natives with great impartiality. 

Many defers in the Roman accounts have 
been fupplied by infcriptions and coins, found 
in feveral parts of our ifland j and there are 
daily new difcoveries of both. The Roman 
commanders in this ifland affeded to celebrate 
their exploits on the reverfes of their coins, 
whence may be colleded feveral good illufira- 
tions of that part of our hiftory. Thofe pre- 
ferved in Camden's Britannia are very va- 
luable. 

We are much more happy with refped to 
the hiftory of the Saxon times, particularly 
the end of them, than thofe preceding. It is 
remarked by all writers, that there is not in 
the world a hiftory lefs obfcure than that of 
England after the ninth century. Nor can 
we be at a lofs to account for this, when we 
are informed by Matthew Paris, that there 
was a cuftom in England, that, in each mitred 
abbey of the order of St. Benedid, fome per- 
fons of the fraternity, of ability and care, were 
appointed to regifter the moft confiderable 
events ; and after the death of every king 
thefe different memoirs were laid before a 
chapter of the order, to be reduced to a body 
of hiftory, which was preferved in their ar- 
chives for the inftrudion of pofterity. 

We 
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We have likewife other remains of the 
Saxon times, which may be of great ufe to 
an hiDorian. In feveral libraries, and^in many 
regifter books of our oldeft monafteries, we 
have many charters granted by our Saxon 
kings, but they are to be admitted with great 
caution. The records of the church of Can- 
terbury affure us that Withered who reigned 
about the year 700, was the firft who gave 
out charters in writing, his predeceffors think- 
ing their bare word fufficient to fecure any of 
their gifts and benefadiions. 

Many of the Saxon laws have been pub- 
lifhed. The firft attempt of this kind was 
made; by L. Nowel, who collefled all he could 
find, and left them to^be tranflated by his 
friend W, Lambard. Mr. Somner correded 
the errors of Lambard, adding feveral laws 
omitted by him, and giving a double tranf- 
lation in Latin and Englifh, to the whole. 
And there have been fome ft ill later additions 
and improvements by other hands. There is 
not much to be learned from the coins of any 
of our Saxon kings ; their fil ver ones being ge- 
nerally of the fame fize, and very flovenly 
minted. 

The oldeft hiftory of the Saxon affairs is 
the Saxon Chronicle^ firft publiftied by Abra- 
ham 
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ham Whcclock, who trjioflatc4 it, and paufed 
it to be printed at the end of his Saxon Bede. 
The author^ or authors, of this work are un-r 
known. Sonie copies of it epd with the year 
977, another brisags down thp hiftpry to ipox, 
another to the year 1070, ai»d another to 

"54- 

The earlieft account we have of the reign 
of Alfred is that of Afferius Meneoeryis^ who 
lived in his cour^, and is faid to hav^ been 
promoted by him to the biApprick of Sher- 
born. This treatife was foft publiihed by 
archbifliop Parker in |Lhie old Saxon char^dter, 
at the end of his edition of Thomas Wa^iii^g-- 
ham's hiftory. Ai{brius wrote his foverejign's 
life no farther thajoi the for;ty.-fifth year of his 
age, which accordiQg tQ his ppmput;a^n^ 
fell in the year of onr Lord 893 \ hut the 
%vork is continued by ptber hand$ to itbe death 
of Alfred- 

The next Saixon hijftorian is Eihtmrd^ or 
Edward Patritius^ defcc;nded,of the blood royal, 
who lived in the year 1090, but he pontinued 
his chronicle of the Saxon kings no %ther 
•than Edgar. Indeed tjie whole is f^d to he 
a tranflation of an impcrfed copy of the Ssiff>fx 
chronicle, and in a very bad fiyle. 

Many things relating to the civil govern- 
ment 
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ment of thefe times arc difpcrfed in fomc par- 
ticular lives of their fitifiits and kings, particu- 
larly thofe of Qflfa, Ofwin, Ethclwolf, and Ed- 
ward the Confeflbr. 

Of the later writers of the Saxon a:Sairs, 
Verftegan muft be firft mentioned. His rf/&- 
titutton of decayed intelligence in antiquities re- 
lates particularly to the • language, religion, 
manners, and government, of the ancient Eng- 
lifh Saxons. This writer has fallen into many 
mrflakes, but fome of them have been noted 
by Mr. Sheringham, and the reft have been 
carefully correded by Mr, Somner. 

Mr. Selden was a perfon of vaft induftry, 
and his attainments in mofi parts of learning 
were / fo extraordinary, that every thing that 
came from him is highly admired ; but Mr. 
Nicholfon is by no means fatisfied with the ac- 
count he gives, in his Analeita^ of the religion, 
government, and revolutions of ftate among 
our Saxon anceftors. 

On the contrary, Mr. Nicholfon fays, that 
the bcft performance he. knows of, relating to 
the prime antiquities of the' Saxons, is Mr. 
Sheringham' s treatife De Anglcrum 'gentis ori^ 
gine. Our civil wars fent this author into the 
Low countries, where he had an opportunity. 
^ becoming acquainted with Dr. MarfhaiA 

and 
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and the Dutch language, both inclining him 
to fuch ftudies as this book fhows him to have 
delighted in. He appears to have been a per- 
fon of great modefty, as well as induftry and 
learning. His collections from the Greek, Ro- 
man, and particularly from the northern writ- 
ers, are exceedingly valuable. 

Our Saxon antiquary ought alfo to be (killed 
in the writings of thofe learned Germans who 
have made coUedions of their own laws, or 
have written fuch gloflaries, or grammatical 
difcourfes, as may bring him acquainted with 
the many ancient dialefts of our anceftors and 
kinfmen in that part of the world ; particu- 
larly the Sachfen Spiegel^ or Speculum Saxmicum^ 
which is an excellent manual of the old laws 
of the ancient Saxons. 

In order to underftand the Danifli period of 
our hiftory, the Danijh antiquities muft be 
fearched into, and the Runic charader under- 
flood ; for in this character the Danes regif- 
tered all their more confiderable tranfaftions 
upon rocks and ftones hewn into various flwpes 
and figures. Oh thefe they engraved fuch in- 
fcriptions as were proper for their heathen al- 
tars, triumphal arches, fepulchral monuments, 
and the genealogical hiftories of their ancef- 
tors. Their writings of lefs concern, as letters, 

almanacks, 
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almanacks, &c. were engraved upon wood; 
and becaufe beech was the moli plentiful in 
Denmark, and mod commonly employed for 
thofe purpofes, from the Danifli name of that 
tree, which is bog^ they, and all other northern 
nations, have the name of book. 

Our Danifh antiquary ftiould alfo be ac- 
quainted with the beft lilandic historians ^ the 
moft ancient whereof is Aras Frode^ contem- 
porary with Saemond, about the year 1114* 
He firfl wrote a regular history of Iceland 
from the firft planting of his country down to 
liis own time, wherein he gives an account of 
the affairs of Norway, Denmark, and Eng- 
land, intermixed with thofe of his own na- 
tion. Part of this work happily fell into the 
hands of Thomas Bartholine's friend, the bi- 
Ihop of Skalholt, who took care to have it 
publifhed in the year 1689. 

There is likewife extant a couple o^ Nor- 
wegian histories of good credit which explain 
many particulars of the exploits relating to 
the Danifh kings of Great Britain, which our 
own historians have either wholly omitted, or 
recorded imperfedly. The former of thefe 
was written foon after the year 1 1 30, by one 
Theodoric, a monk. The other was compiled 
by Snorro Stiirlefonius. Both drew their ma- 

Vol. L X terials 
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tferials from the ballads of the fcaldn\ whofc 
hiftorical poems, it is generally thought, ma^ 
be depended upon. Arngrim Jonas, who lived 
about thofe times, affures us that thefe fcal- 
dri were far from flattering, and knew nothing 
of the modern poetical fable. This book was 
frtmllated into the vulgar Englilh by Peter 
Undallenfis, and publi(hed by Wormius. 

Only two Danifh hiftorians, Mr. Nicholfbn 
fays-, are neceffary to the Englilh antiquary's 
library y namely Saxo Grammaticus^ and his 
contemporary and fellow fervant Sweno Jgcnisy 
of both which we have an excellent edition by 
Stephanus. SaxO is commonly reckoned the 
moft ancient, as well as the moft polite, hifto- 
rian of Denmark, dying provoft of the cathedral 
church at Rofchild in the year 1204. Saxo 
himfelf fays that he compiled his hiftory out 
of the Icelandic ballads, and Sweno declares 
that he compiled his from the traditions of old 
people ; yet the former is thought by Arngrim 
Jonas, and J. Lyfcander, not to have made 
good ufe of his authorities. 

The great reftorer of the decayed antiqui- 
ties of Denmark was Olaus JFormius^ who has 
alfo enabled us to make many new difcovcrics 
in thofe of our own nation. His Uteratura 
Runica was the firft happy attempt towards 

• the 
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the right explanation of the old Cimbrian mo-* 
numents, \ehich till his time had lain ne* 
gleded, and unknown to the learned world, 
not only in thefe northern kingdoms, but in 
feveral parts of Italy, Spain, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, where the Gothic arms and 
letters had gained a footing. His Monumenta 
Danica is alfo of lingular ufe to a pcrfon who ; 
pretends to write upon any branch of our Eng- \ 
lifh antiquities 5 feme of which are particu- 
larly illuftrated by the author himfelf. Tho- 
mas Bartholine, foa to the famous phyfician 
of that name, has given us an addition to 
Wormius's difcoveries. 



LECTURE XXVI. 

The Englijh Hiftory from the Conquejl. Ingulf 
phus of Croyland^ Mariaiius Scotus. Florentius 
BravoHiuSy Eadmerus^ JVilliam of Malmfbury^ 
Simeon of Durham^ E aired ^ Henry of Hunting^' 
don^ IVilUam of Newbury. Geroafe of Canter* 
bury^ Roger de Hovedeji^ Ralph de Diccto^ Mat'' 
thew Paris ^ Chronicle of Mailros ^ Thomas Hoicks ^ 
Nicholas Trivet^ Roger Ceftrenjis^ John Bromp^ 
ton^ IValter of Hemmingfordy Ralph Higden^ 
xa John 
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John Vicar of Tinmouth^ Matthew of fVeJl^ 
minjler^ Henry Knighton^ Froijfart^ Thomas of 
fValfingham^ fVilliam Caxton^ and John Rofs. 

After the conquefi (as Sir William Tem- 
ple obferves), though the hiftory of England 
was not for a long time written by one ikilful 
hand, yet it is reprefented in fo clear a lights as 
leaves very little either obfcure or uncertaia 
in the hiftory of our kingdom, or the fuccel^ 
fion of our kings \ and for this advantage yirc 
are indebted to our monaderies. I (hall only 
give an account of the principal of our hiffo- 
rians fince that period, and this as briefly as 
poflible, ranking them in the feveral centuries 
wherein they wrote. 

The firft of our Englifli hiflorians after 
the conqueft was Ingulphus of Croyland. He 
wrote the hiftory of his monaftery, and in it 
relates many things concerning the kings of 
England. He begins in the year of Chrift 
626, with Penda king of Mercia, and ends at 
the year 1089, which was the third year of 
William Rufus- This author was the fon of 
a courtier of Fdward the laft king of the 
Saxon race. He was reckoned an excellent 
Ariftotelian philofopher. He was counfellor 
to William duke of Normandy, and after the 

conqueft 
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conqueft of England was by him made abbot 
of Cfoyland. The relation this author bore 
to king William manifefily biafTes him in the 
account he gives of Harold. 

About the fame time wrote Marianus Sco^ 
tusy a monk of Mentz in Germany, who 
brought down our Englifh hiftory, interwoven 
with the more general one of Europe, as low 
as the year 1083. He was reckoned an ele- 
gant writer for the times, and his work met 
with fuch univerfal applaufe in our monafr- 
tcries, that there was hardly one in the king- 
dom that wanted a copy of it, and fome had 
leveral. The beft and moft complete manu- 
fcript of it is in the public library at Oxford. 

The earlieft hiftory in the twelfth century 
was written by Florentius Bravonius^ a monk 
of Worcefter, who in many places of his work 
has alfnoft tranfcribed Marianus, but he has 
added a great deal out of the Saxon chronicle 
and other writers. His book ended with his 
life, in the year 11 19; but it was continued 
fifty years farther by another monk of the 
fame monaftery. 

EadmeruSy a monk of Canterbury, is our 
next hiftorian, whofe hiftoria novorum^ Sec. was 
publifhed by Mr. Selden, and contains the 
hiftory of the two Williams, and Henry L 

23 frota 
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from the year 1066, to the year 1122. Mr. 
Nicholfbn fays this work is of great gravity, 
and unqueftionable authority. The intimate 
acquaintance the author had with archbifhop 
Anfelm did not bias him in favour of the 
clergy. The charadcr which Selden gives of 
him is that his ftyle equals that of William of 
Malmfbury, and that his matter and compo- 
fit ion exceed him. 

WilliaM of Malm/bury has had the highcft 
commendations imaginable given him by fome 
of our beft critics in Englilh hiftory. He 
wrote De geftts regum Anglarum in five books, 
with an appendix in two more, which he 
ftyles novella hiftoriie. In thefe we have a ju- 
dicious colleflion of whatever he found on re- 
cord touching the affairs of England,. f(om the 
firft arrival of the Saxons, concluding his 
work with the reign of king Stephen, to 
whom he Ihows himfelf to have been a hearty 
pnemy. 

Sintfon Dunelmenjis^ and Ealred Abbot of 
Rievaulx are our next hiftorians of note in this 
pentury. The former was monk and precen- 
tor of Durham in the year 1164, andmay 
juftly be reckoned one of the moft learned 
men of his age. But his two books Be geJHs 
fegum arc not his mafter-picces. His hiftory 

begips 
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begins at the de^th of Bede iix 732, and ends 
in the year 1129.. Abbot Ealred gives us a 
ihort genealogy of our kings to Henry 1 1, but 
enlarges chiefly on the praifes of Pavid king 
of Scots, founder of many abbeys of tlie Cifr 
tercians. 

About the fame time flouriihed /T^ry j4rchr 
deacon of Huntingdon^ whofe eight books, con- 
cluding with the reign of king Stephen, were 
publiihed by Sir Henry Savil. After Bede's 
f ime he has many particulars out of the Saxon 
chronicle, which had been omitted by our hif- 
toriaas before him. He acknowledges, and 
very juftly, that his hiflory is very confufed. 

JVilliam of Newbury was fo called from a 
monaftery of that name, whereof he was a 
member. His hiftory begins at the death of 
Henry I. and ends in the year 1097, though 
he is faid to have been alive in the year 1 1 20. 
He h^s with great keennefs expofed the fables 
of Jeffrey of Monmouth, for which he is 
blamed by Leland 

The thirteenth century begins with Ger^ 
vqfe a monk of Canterbury, who is repotted 
to have been a rooft judicious antiquary, and 
methodical hiftorian, and to have made an 
excellent coUcdion of the Britifli and Englifh 
mftory .from the cqroing in of the Trojans tp 

X 4 the 
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the year 1200. All that is extant of his 
works begins with the year 1 1 12, which was 
the twelfth year of Henry I. and ends with 
the death of Richard I. It is faid to be done 
with great judgment. 

Conten^porary with thefe two, and, as Ni- 
cholfon fays, as great an hiftorian as both of 
them joined together, was Roger de Hovedertj 
who feems to have been chaplain for feme 
time to king Henry II. He has deduced our 
hiftory to the year of Chrift 1 202, the fourth 
year of king John's reign. 

The next hiftorian of note is Ralph de DicetOj 
dean of London, who wrote about the year 
1210. He compofed two treatifes, one called 
abbreviatioms chronicorumy. and the other ima-^ 
gines htjioriarum. The former contains an 
abftradl of our hiftory, but chiefly of church 
affairs, down to the conqueft. In the latter 
he gives the hiftory of fome of our kings more 
at length, ending with the firft years of king 
John's reign. Selden is a great admirer of this 
author and his works. 

Soon after thefe writers appeared Matthew 
Paris^ a monk of St. Alban's, one of the moft 
renowned hiftprians of this kingdom. His 
hijioria major contains the annals at large of 
fight of our kings,, from the beginning of the 

reign 
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reign of William I. to the conclufion of that 
of Henry III. From the year 1259, in which 
this author died, to the death of king Henry 
III. it was continued by William Rifhangcr, 
a monk of the fame fraternity. The whole 
book fhows a great deal of candour and exad- 
nefs. It furnilhes us with fo particular a re- 
lation of the brave oppofition made by many 
of OUT princes to the ufurpations of the pope, 
that it is a wonder how fuch an heretical hif-^ 
tory came to furvive thus long. The fame 
author wrote an abftrad of the fore-mentioned 
book to which he gave the title of chronica^ 
and which Lambard firft called hijloria minor. 
It contains feveral particulars of note omitted 
in the larger hiftory. The faireft copy of this 
book, fuppofed to be written by the author's 
own hand, is in the king's library at St* 
Jamds's. 

The chronicle of Mailrps^ though its title 
may feem to rank it among the records of an- 
other kingdom, may juftly challenge a place 
among our Englifh hifiorians, fince it chiefly 
infifts upon the affairs of this nation. The 
abbot, or prior, of Dundranard in Galloway, a 
nurfcry under Mailrofs, is thought to have 
been the firfl compiler of this work j but it 
was afterwards continued by feveral hands 

^own to the year 1 27a 

The 
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The fourteenth century begins with Tkmar 
Wikts. His hidory begins at the conqueft and 
ends at the death of Henry I. in the year 
1304. The author was canon regular of 0£^ 
ney near Oxford, and writes as clearly and 
folly, efpecially fome pafTages relating to the 
lyars of the barons, as fo compendious a chro^ 
nicle as his is would allow him to do } his 
%le is elegant for the times. 

Nicholas Trivet^ fon of Sir Thomas Trivet, 
lord chief judice, wqs prior of a monaftery of 
Dominican friars in London, where he was 
buried in the year 132$. His hidory is in 
French, and bears the title of Let g^Jits des 
€ipoJioiJeSj emperturs^ e rots ; an excelleat copy 
of it is in Merton college at Oxford* 

Roger Ceftrtn/is^ who was a benedidine monk 
of St- Werborges of Chefter, was Trivet's con- 
temporary, and wrote a large account of the 
affairs of this nation. His work he entitled 
Polychronicon temporum^ and began it at the 
coming in of the Romans. He continued it 
at firft no farther than the year 13 14, but af- 
terwards added a fupplement of fixteen years 
more. There are many njanuicripts of this 
work in the.Harleian library.^ 

About the fame time, as Mr. Seldcn wilfo 

probability 
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probability conje£l\ire5, lived the author of 
that chronicle which goes by the name oijohn 
Brampton^ fomc time abbot of Joreval in the 
county of York, which begins with the com- 
ing in of Auguftin the monk, in the year 528, 
and ends with the death of Richard L in the^ 
year 1 198- This author is particularly valu- 
able for the coUedion, and verfion, which he 
has given us of the Saxon laws in Latin, made 
in the time of Edward III. 

The chronicle of Walter Hemmingford^ who 
flourifhed in the reign of Edward III. (whofc 
reign he has more largely defcribed) begins in 
the year 1066, and ends with the year 1308. 
He was a monk of Glaftonbury, a pcrfon of 
great indufiry, and a very learned man for the 
times in which he lived. 

Ralph Higden^ a monk of St. Werburghs in 
Chefler, wrote a hiftory which he flylcs Poly^ 
chronicon^ compiled chiefly from the writings 
of others, particularly from fome ancient chro- 
nicles which are now wholly loft. He died 
very old, in the year 1377. 

John^ vicar of Tirmouth^ and afterwards a 
monk of St. Alban's, in the year 1 366, was a 
great colledor of Englifli hiftorics, Tvhich he 
Icftdigefted in three very large volumes, of 

which 
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which there are now fair copies in the libra- 
ries at Oxford, Lambeth, &c. They relate 
chiefly to the miracles of our Englilh faints. 

Matthewy a benedidine monk of TVeJimnpr, 
was a great coUetS^or of former hiftorians, from 
which he is ufually ftyled Jlorilegus. His hif- 
tory ends at the year 1 307, which it is not 
probable he long furvived. The moft emi- 
nent of his continuators was Adam Merimuth, 
canon regular of St. Paul's, and a great civi- 
lian. He begins his work at 1302, and his 
firft part reaches only to 1343, but the fecond 
continues the hiftory to the year 1380, in 
which it is probable he died. 

Henry Knighton^ one of the canons of Lci- 
cefter, in this century, wrote a chronicle of 
the eveMs of England^ as he ftyles it. In his 
firft book he gives us fome account of the 
Saxon and Norman affairs, from the time of 
Edgar, who began his reign in 958, to William 
the Conqueror; and then he writes more 
largely to the year 1395, which was the nine- 
teenth year of Richard HI. in whbfe time he 
lived. 

The fifteenth century was one of the rnott 
rude and illiterate ages. Among the few who 
were eminent for learning in it was Sir John 

Frotprt, 
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Chlmay in the diocefc of Liege. His work 

contains indeed a general hiftory of the affairs 

of France, Spain, and other parts of Europe ; 

but he chiefly inlifts on thofe of this nation, 

and particularly the wars between the Englifli 

and French from the year 1335 to 1400. This 

author was a Frenchman born, but was brought 

up in the court of king Edward III. and many 

years was familiarly converfant in that of 

Richard IL ' His account of things feems to 

be plain and honefl, and perhaps no perfon 

gives a better account of the affairs of thofe 

two princes. He wrote in his own native 

language, which in his time was the court 

language in England. 

Palling by a fet of very ordinary writers, 
the next hiftorian worthy of our notice is 
Thomas Walfingham^ a benedidine monk of St. 
Alban's, and very probably regius profeffor of 
hiftory in that monaftery, about the year 1440. 
His fliort hiftory begins at the conclufion of 
Henry III.'s reign, where Matthew Paris ends, 
and continues the hiftory to the end of Hen- 
ry V. His Hypodigma Neuftria has a more par- 
ticular regard to the affairs of Normandy^ 
giving a full account of that dukedom, from 
the time that it firfi came into the hands of 

Rollo, 
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Rollo, down to the fixth year of Henry V. in 
which are many occurrences not elfewhore to 
be met with. 

f^illiam Caxton^ who was a menial fervant 
for thirty years together to Margaret duchcfa 
of Burgundy (fifter to our king Edward IV.) 
in Flanders, continued a hiftory begun by the 
monks of St. Alban's, which commenced with 
the firft inhabiting this ifland, to the laft year 
of Edward IV. 1483. The whole work bears 
the title of Fru&us temporum. This author 
had certainly a good opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with the court tranfadions of his 
time. 

John Hofs^ with the account of whom we 
fhall clofe this century, was a man of good 
parts, and fingular induftry. He travelled over 
the greateft part of England, and made large 
colledions out of the libraries where he came, 
relating to the hiftory and antiquities of this 
kingdom. His hiftory of our kings is ftill ex- 
tant in the Cotton library, lately removed to 
the Britifh mufeum. It contains many collec- 
tions illuftrating the antiquities of our uhi- 
vcrfitics. 
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LECTURE XXVIL 

Robert Fabian, Polidore Virgil^ Edward Hall, Hol^ 
lingjhead, Si&w^ Speedy Baker ^ Clarendon, IVhiU 
locke^ end Ludlow. Burnet, Rapin, Hume, Ro- 
bertjcn. ParliametCtary Hiftory. Crefs Debates. 
UJe of private Letters, Memorials, and other 
Remains of Men in public Characters . 

The firft writer worthy of our notice in the 
fixteenth century is Robert Fabian, an eminent 
merchant, and fome time (herifF of London, 
where he died in the year 15 12. His Hijio^ 
riarum Concordant i(S conlifls of feven parts, of 
which the fix firft bring down the hiftory from 
Brutus to William the Conqueror, and in the 
fevcnth he gives the hiftory of our kings from 
the Conqueror to Henry VII. He is very par- 
ticular in the affairs of London, many things 
concerning the government of that great city 
being noted by him, which are not to be met 
with any where elfe. He mixes all along, the 
French hiftory with the Englifl), but in dif- 
ferent chapters. In the beginning of the fe- 
venth part he obferves Higden's method, of 
making his years commence at Michaelmas. 

Poljdore Virgil was the moft accompliflicd 
writer, for elegance and clearnefs of ftyle, that 

this 
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this age afforded. He wrote the hiftory of our 
nation in Latin to Henry VIII. He was much 
acquainted with Englifh afFairs, but being a 
catholic, he gives a very unfair account of the 
reformation, and of the condudl of the pro- 
tefiants. His work however is neceffary to 
fupply a chafm of almofl feventy years in our 
hiftory, including particularly the lives of Ed- 
ward IV. and Edward V. which period is hard- 
ly to be found in Latin in any other author. 

Edward Hall^ who was fome time recorder 
of London, where he died in the year 1547, 
wrote a large account of the wars between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, which he de- 
dicates to Henry VIII. If the reader deiires 
to know what fort of clothes were worn in 
each king's reign, and how the fafliions altered, 
this is the author for his purpofe. In other 
refpedls his information is not very valuable. 

The Chronicle written by IVilliam Harrifon 
and Ralph Hollingshead^ two obfcure clergy- 
men, was well received, and is ftill greatly 
efteemed. Hollingihead frequently owns the 
great afliftance he had from Francis Thynne, 
fome time Lancafter herald, and an eminent 
antiquary in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The fecond edition of this hiftory was conti- 
nued to the year 1586 by John Hooper, alias 

Vowel. 
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The firft author we meet with in the Se- 
venteenth century is John Stow* He was a 
member of the merchant tiylors' company in 
London. He travelled through a good part 
of England in fearch after manufcript hiftori- 
ans, in the libraries of our cathedral churches, 
and was very exadl and critical in his collec- 
tions. Having fpent above forty years in thefe 
Hudies, he was put upon the correQion and 
publifhing of Reyne Wx>lfs Chronicle by Arch- 
bifhop Whitgift, and he had fairly tranfcribed 
his work, and -made it ready for the prefs, 
when he died, in the year 1^05. Upon his 
death the revifing and continuation of his 
worTc -was committed to Edward Hows, who 
fays lie bellowed thirty years in bringing it 
into that good order and method in which we 
now fee it. 

The chronicle tif John Speed is the largeft 
and beft, fays Mr. NicTiolfon, that is extant. 
It begins with the firft inhabitants of the 
ifland, and ends with the union of the two 
kingdoms -under king James, to whom it is 
dedicated. 

The chronicle of Richard Baker^ who died 

in the Fleet in the year 1644, met with very 

great fuccefs. The author himfelf wrdte the 

hiftory of our kings from the Romans dowri 

Vol. L t - ta 
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to the end of the reign of James I. and it was 
continued to the reftoration by Edward Phir- 
lip, who having the perufal of fome of the 
duke of Albemarle's papers might have fet 
that great revolution in its true light, had not 
ambition and flattery carried him beyond the 
truth, and his copy. 

In latter times we have had no want of hif- 
torians, at lead of compilers of hiftory. The 
misfortune is that too many of them have been 
mifled by fome favourite hypothefis, which 
they feem to have written to fupport. To pafs 
by, therefore, fuch writers as fir Winfton 
Churchill, Sandford, Brady, Tyrrel, Echard, 
Carte, and Guthrie, which are either faid to 
fall under the former cenfure, or are too 
voluminous, or ill digefted, to be read with 
much pleafure or improvement, I fhall give 
a fhort view of the more confiderable that re- 
main. 

Clarendon, who accompanied Charles 11. 
in his exile, who was afterwards his chanceU 
lor, and laft of all difcarded by him, wrote a 
full and pretty faithful hiftory of the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. But as he is thought 
to adhere too much to the royaj party, it will 
be ncceflary for the reader to compare his ac- 
count of things with thofe of Whitlocke and 

Ludlow, 
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Ludlow, who were of the oppbfite party; 
of whom the one was a (zealous prefbyterian 
and the other an independent ; and who, on 
account of the rank and employments they 
bore under the commonwealth, had no lefs 
advantage than Clarendon of being well in- 
formed of what they wrote. Clarendon is the 
firft Engliihman who feems to have attempted 
to write hiftory with any degree of dignity ; 
and confidering how bad a tafte for compofi- 
tion prevailed at this-time, his fuccefs was con- 
liderable. But the length of his periods, and 
his long and frequent parenthefes are very 
tirefome. 

Few writers have ever had a better oppor- 
tunity of |)rocuring information than bifhop 
Burnet, and the h(/fory he has left us of his 
own times is certainly a valuable work. But 
being a zealous advocate for the houfcs of 
Orange and Hanover, he is charged with great 
partiality, and perhaps not wholly without 
reafon, by the party whofe principles he op- 
pofed. 

Of all the general hiftories of our nation 
till the revolution none are fo full, and fo im- 
partial, as that written by Rapin^ a French- 
man, who came over with king William from 
Holland, and after having ferved under him 

Y 2 in 
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in Ireland, and travelled as tutor to fome of 
our Englifh nobility, retired again to Holland, 
where he fpent twenty years in the compo- 
fition of this excellent hiftory. If this writer 
be thought tedious in fome parts of his work, 
it is owing to his extreme care to omit no cir- 
cumftance of any important tranfadion, and 
to his fidelity in keeping clofe to his authori- 
ties. The notes of Tindal, who tranllated this 
work, are an ufcful fupplement to it, and a 
correSion of it in feveral places. The fame 
author has written a continuation of Rapin to 
the reign of George II. 

A more entertaining hiftory of the fame 
period, and much fuperior in point of com- 
pofition, is that of Mr. Hume. For a judi- 
cious choice of materials, and a happy difpo- 
lition of them, together with perfpicuity of 
ftyle in recording them, this writer was hard- 
ly ever exceeded > efpecially in the latter part 
of his work, which is by far the moft elabo- 
rate. The earlier part of his hiftory is too 
Superficial. He has endeavoured to trace the 
progrefs of our conftitution, and has defcend- 
ed more into the internal ftate of the nation, 
in exhibiting a view of the manners and fen- 
timents of each age, the ftate of property and 
perfonal fccurity, with the improvements in 

the 



the conveniences of life, than moft other 
writers j but he has rcprefented the ancient 
government as much more arbitrary than it 
really was, as will appear by the much more 
accurate accounts of Dr. Sullivan, and efpe-* 
cially Mr. Millar, whofe work on the Eng- 
lifh conftitution I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
mend. Some great faults in Mr. Hume's hif- 
tory were well pointed out by Dr. Towers. 
Mr. Hume is alfo thought by many to have 
given too favourable an idea of the charaders 
of our princes of the Stewart family, by omit-t 
ting to mention thofe particulars in their con- 
dudl which have been moft objeded to j and 
it was probably with a view to exculpate them, 
that he has taken fo much pains to give the 
colour that he has done to the preceding pe- 
riods of our hiftory. A good antidote to what 
is unfavourable to liberty in Mr. Hume will 
be found in the very mafterly hiftory of Mrs* 
Macaulay. Though the ftyle of Mr. Hume is, 
upon the whole, excellent, yet he has departed 
more than any other writer of the prefent age 
from the true Englifh idiom, and leaned more 
to that of the French,* 

* This I pointed out in the NoUs and ok/ervations, fub- 

' joined to my Eng/i/h Grammar. To a common friend. Dr. 

franklin, heacknowiedged the juftnei's of my remarks, and 

promifed to conreft his llyle in future editions of his work ; 

and I believe he has in a great meafurc done it. 

Y 3 Dr* 
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Dr. Robertfon's hiftory of Scotland throws 
great light upon the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and in point of compofition is not inferior to 
Hume. 

I would particularly recommend to the reader 
of Engliih hiftory that written by Dr. Henry ^ 
who digefts it under certain heads, as religion^ 
commerce^ arts^ &c. in each reign. In confer 
quence of this he has given more attention to 
each of thefe fuhjedls than has been done by 
the generality of Englifh hiftorians. His hif- 
tory comes down to the acceffion of Edward VI. 

A valuable trealure of materials for the con- 
ftitutional hiftory of England is contained in 
the parliamentary hiftory lately publiftied, and 
in t\it journals and debates in the houfe of 
Commons by various hands, among which 
thofe taken by Mr. Grey are the moft valua- 
ble y relating to the times before and after the 
important period of the revolution. 

It is in fuch large works as thefe, and the 
letters and journals of eminent men, who had 
a confiderable (hare in the tranfadions of their 
times, as thole of Melville, Henry lord Cla- 
rendon, and others, that we are tranfported 
as it were- into thofe paft times. Thefe give 
us an infight into the manners and turn of 
thihking, which prevailed in them, and bring 
us intimately acquainted with the perfons who, 

made 
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made the greateft figure in them. Hereby we 
are enabled to enter into their fentiments and 
views, and have a clear idea of their peculiar 
charadler, temper, and manner. In fuch works 
as thefe the men thcmfelves are feen a<fling 
and fpeaking; whereas in general hiftory we 
are, at beft, only told how they fpoke and 
aded, which is a thing very different from the 
former. Of fuch books as thefe there has 
been no want fince the introdudion of print- 
ing into Bngland, particularly from the reign 
of Henry VIII. fo that a very fatisfadory idea 
of our hiftory from that time may be had by 
any perfon who will take the rcquifite pains 
for it. 



LECTURE XXVm. 

Hijlorie/ of particular Lives and Reigns. Of 
ff^ilJiam the Conqueror by ff^illiam of Poitiers. 
Of Edward II. by Thomas de la More. Of Hen- 
ry V. by Titus Livius. Of Edward IV. by Had- 
dington. Of Edward V. by Sir Thomas More. 
Of Henry VII. by Sir Francis Bacon. Of Hen- 
ry VIII. by Lord Herbert ofCherbury. Edward 
Vlih's own Diary. Of Elizabeth by Camden. 
Lives written by Harris and others^ 

To the former writers of general hiftory^ or 
of the hiftory of their own times, we fhall 

Y 4 find 
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find our account in adding thofe who hav& 
confined themfelves to the hiftory of particu- 
/ar monarchs; fince from thefe, if not mani- 
feftly under fomc prejudices, we may exped 
the fuilefi and mod fatisfadory accounts. I 
ihaii therefore fubjoin a brief account of the 
moft valuable writers of this clafs. 

The life of William the Conqueror was 
written by TViliicun of Ptddiers. Though he 
was a foreigner, and under fome obligations 
to the king, he has acquitted himfelf with 
great impartiality. There is alfo a (hort ano- 
nymous hiftory of his reign publifiied by Silas 
Taylor at the end of his treatife of Gavel- 
kind. This writer lived in the reign of Hen- 
ry I. fblhat he roigjit be fufficiently informed 
of the truth of all that he relates. But fir 
William Temple has given us the moft excel- 
lent and judicious account of this king's reign 
and policy. 

King. Stephen's memoirs were coUeflcdby 
Richard Prior of Hexham, and are printed 
among the decern fcriptores. 

The hiftory of Henry IL has of late been 
very elaborately written by lord Littleton. 

The expedition of Richard I. into the Holy 
Land was celebrated by Jofeph Ifcanns^ in a 
poem intitlcd Antiocheis. It is in heroic vcrfe> 

and 
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and iji a ftyleinuch fuperior to what might 
be expedited from his age. This author was 
one who accompanied his hero into the Holy 
Land*. 

The life of Edward IL was accurately writ- 
ten by^r Thomas De la More^ who was knighted 
by Edward I. was counfellor of Edward II. 
and lived to the beginning of the more prof- 
perous reign of Edward III. It was firft tranf- 
Ijgtted from French into Latin by Walter Ba- 
ker, a canon of Ofney, near Oxford, and has 
frequently been pubhfhed in Englifh. Sir 
Henry Gary has alfo written the hiftory of this 
unfortunate prince, with political obfervations 
on him, and his unhappy favourites Gavefloa 
and Spencer. 

The life of Henry V. was written at large 
by one who called himfelf Titus Liviusy and 
under that name dedicated it to Henry VI. 
We have two good copies of this work, one 
in fir John Cotton's library, the other in that 
of Bennet College. 

The life of Edward IV. has been written 
by Afr. Haddington^ as well as could be ex- 
pefled from one who lived at fo great a dif- 
tance from him. 

The fliort and lamentable hiftory of Ed- 
Ward V. was largely and elegantly defcribed 

by 
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by the famous Jir Thomas More^ lord chancel- 
lor of England, who alfo began, but did not 
linifh, the hiftory of Richard III. 

The hiftory of Henry VII. has been written 
in an excellent manner by fir Francis Bacon. 
He has entered as it were into all his councils, 
has largely defcribed every thing of import- 
ance, and dwelt upon nothing trivial. 

The hiftory of Henry VIII. has been writ- 
ten by Edward lord Herbert of Chcrbury, 
with almoft as much reputation as lord chan- 
cellor Bacon gained by that of Henry VII. 
This author, however, has dwelt chiefly on 
af&irs of war and p)olicy, and has not entered 
far into the ecclefiaftical hiftory of that reign, 
which is neverthelefs the moft important and 
interefting. 

The moft confiderable tranfadions of the 
reign of Edward VI. are well regiftered by the 
young king himfelf, in the diary written by 
his own hand, which is ftill preferved in the 
Cotton library, from which biftiop Burnet 
tranfcribed and publifhed it. 

The long and profperous reign of queen 
Elizabeth was written by Mr. Camden, by 
the fpecial diredion and command of lord 
Cecil. It has gone through feveral editions, 
and in feveral languages, though it is pity, 

Nicholfon 
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Nicholfon fays, it (hould be read in any other 
than its author's polite original Latin. The 
fame reign has likewife been written lately 
by Mr. Birch. 

The hiftory of the laft century has been 
very much illuftrated by feveral fingle lives 
lately publiflied, particularly thofe of James L 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, by Mr. Harris, 
in the way of text and notesy after the man- 
ner of Bayle** 



• As hiftories of particular reigns and lives are continually 
multiplying) I leave this le£lure a fliortone,to give room for 
an account of them. 



LECTURE XXIX. 

Light thrown upon the Civil Hijtofy of England by 
the ecclejiaflical Writers . Odericus Vitalis , &c. 
Burnefs Hiftory of the Reformation. Cranmer^s 
Memorials publi/hed by Strype. An Acquaint^ 
ance with the old Engli/h Law-books ufeful to 
an Englijh Hiftorian. Couftumier de Normandy^ 
Glanville^ Braffon^ Fleta^ Hengham^ Hom^s Mir-^ 
roir de Juftice^ Breton^ Nova Narrationes^ For-- 
tefcue de Laudibus Legum Anglia^ Statham^s 

Abridgment 
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Abridgment of Reports^ Littleton and Coke ^ Doc- 
tor and Student^ Fitzherbert de Natura Bre- 
vium. Tear Books ^ Reports^ &c. fVood^s In- 
Jlitute. 

In order to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the political affairs of this nation, it will be 
neceflary to attend to the Ecclejiajiical Hijiory 
of it; particularly as before and during the 
reformation, the affairs of the church and ftate 
were fo intimately united, that no writer can 
give a complete idea of either of them fepa- 
rately. Even thofe writers who confined 
themfelves the moll to ecclefiaftical matters 
never fail to introduce a good deal of political 
hiflory. Thus Odericus Vi talis, who wrote 
thirteen books of church hiflory, in his firfl 
and fecond books treats pretty largely of the 
military adions of the Normans, in France, 
England, and Apulia, to the year 1 141, about 
which time he Jived. 

. Of ecclefiaftical hiftorians there has been 
no failure fince the firft introdudion of chrif- 
tianity into this ifland, quite down to the re- 
formation. Of thefe fome have written gene- 
ral ecclefiaftical hiftory, others the particular 
hiftories of certain bifhoprics and bifhops, of 
particular orders of monks and faints ; but for 

thefc 
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thefe I refer you to Nicholfon, who has treat- 
ed very largely of all the moft confiderable of 
them J it not being my bufinefs to take no- 
tice of church hiftory, any farther than it is 
neccflarily connedled with civil. In this view, 
however, I muft not fail to mention Burnefs 
Hijlory (^ the Reformation. For never were 
the affairs of church and ftate fo intimately 
conneded as during that period. This hifr 
torian gives us a particular account of all the 
affairs of the reformation, from its firft be- 
ginning in the reign of Henry VIII. till it was 
finally fettled and completed by queen Eliza- 
beth in the year 1559. The coUedion of re- 
cords which he gives in the conclufion of each 
volume fupplies good vouchers of the truth 
of all he advances in the body of his hiftory, 
and are much more perfed than could rea- 
fonably be expeded, after the pains taken in 
queen Mary's time to fupprefs every thing 
that carried the marks of the reformation 
upon it. 

The Memorials of Archhijhop Cranmer have 
been publifhed by Strype, who has adhered 
to Burnet's method, giving his own hiftorical 
account in three books; the firft of which 
tjnds at the death of Henry VIIL the fecond 
at the death of Edward VI. and the third at 

tha(: 
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that of Crahmcr himfelf. In the conclufion 
there is a good colledion of records^ among 
which are feveral authentic letters, and other 
papers of value then firft made public. A 
work of more general utility and curiofity 
is another by the fame writer, entitled, Ec^ 
clejiaftical Memorials relating chiefly to reli^ 
gion and the reformation^ &c* under king Henry 
VIIL Edward FL and queen Mary^ in three 
volumes folio. 

. Of all the books not diredly hiflorical, none 
are of fuch immediate ufe, for the moft valua- 
ble purpofes of hiftory, as Law Books. In 
thefe we may trace both the greater and more 
minute changes in the internal conflitution of 
the nation, with innumerable other important 
articles of which general hiftorians take but 
little notice. I ihall therefore give a brief ac- 
count of all our mod ancient law books, near- 
ly in the order in which they were written. 

The firft book of laws which draws our 
attention is that which is entitled Couftumier 
de Normandy^ and would do much more fo, if 
it were, as fome have imagined, an ancient 
formulary drawn up by the ;firft princes of 
that country, and brought in hither by the 
conqueror. But though it contains many par- 
ticulars which prove it not to be of fo great 

antiquity, 
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antiquity, it would flill be of confiderable va* 
lue, if it were compiled, as the author himfelf 
hints, forty years after the acceflion of king 
Richard. iThere are in it many of the lawg 
of Edward the Confeflbr, and other Saxon 
kings, but mixed with Norman cuftoms that 
are no way related to them. Though a great 
part of this compilation is very ancient, feye- 
ral paragraphs are tranflated almoll verbatim 
out of Glanville ; yet fome of his courts of 
juftice, original writs, &c. are not fo much as 
named in it. 

The next author is Rainulph de Glanville^ 
who was chief juftice in the reign of Henry 
11. The book that now bears his name 
(though there have been fome difputes about 
the author of it) was firft publifhed by the 
perfuafion and procurement of Sir William 
Stamford, and has fince h^d feveral editions. 
Its title is Tra&atus de Legibus et Confuetudi-- 
nibus Regni Anglice^ &c. It is divided into 
. fourteen books, each of which relates to a dif- 
tindl divifion of the law, as it flood in his 
time J and in all thefe he gives the forms of 
fuch writs as were then, and are moftly ftill 
in ufe, upon all the feveral occafions that are 
treated of. 

John Bra^on, the author of a treatife which 

goes 
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goes by his name, was judge itinerant in the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. and the 
beginning of Edward I. This truly venerable 
code of our ancient common law confifts of 
five books, which begin with the fevcral legal 
ways of procuring property, and proceed to 
thofe of the juft maintaining or recovering 
it. This method is very conformable to that 
of the emperor Juflinian, whofe laws are alfo 
ibmetimes quoted as familiarly as if they were 
part of the known common law of this king- 
dom. On every head this author interfperfes 
a regifter of proper writs, and reports of ad- 
judged cafes in both benches, as alfo of fuch 
as had been tried before the judges in eyre, 
aflize, &c. 

The author of that methodical and learned 
treatifc which bears the name of Fleta^ wrote 
in the reign of one of the Edwards, moft pro- 
bably the fecond or third; In his firft book 
he infills chiefly upon the pleas of the crown, 
in the fecond he gives a moft full and curious 
account of all the affairs of the king's houfe- 
hold, with many other particulars that greatly 
illuftrate the hiftory of thofe times; and in 
the four following he fhows the pradice of 
our courts of judicature, the forms of writs, 
^zplicatioa of law terms, &c. He fometimes 

tranfcribc? 
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tranicribes the very words of Bra^on, and 
fbmetimes has the fame things that we find 
in one of Bradon*s epitomizers, Gilbert dc 
Thoraton. 

The laft mentioned writer modelled his ab- 
ftraffc of the common law as he thought would 
be mod ufeful in explaining ads of parlia- 
ment. He frequently quits Bradon's method, 
and makes ufe of one which looks more 
confufed. 

Sir Ralph de Hengh^m was chief juftice of 
the king's bench and of the common pleas in 
the reign of Edward I. His Summas have al- 
ways paft under the titles of Hingham rnagna^ 
and parvuy and have both the fame common 
fubjedl, treating of the ancient and now ob- 
folete forms of pleading \n ejfotns and defaults* 
They were long fince tranflated into Englifh ; 
but that being done in the language of Ed- 
ward II/s or III/s time, it was thought moft 
advifable to print them in their original La- 
tin. This was done by Mr. Selden, who pub- 
lifhed them with Fortefcue, adding a few notes 
of his own in Englifh. 

Befides thefe, there were m*any more trea- 
tifcs on matters of law, written in the time of 
Edward I. wherein the practice of the bar be- 
gan firft to flourifh j but not being much condu- 

VoL. L z civ$. 
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civc to the purpofc of hiftory, the mention of 
them is omitted in this place. 

Andrew Horn, the author of the Mirroir dt 
Juflice^ lived in the reign of Edward II. His 
defign was to give the judges of his time a 
view of what they Ihould have been, and what 
they were. He frequently quotes the rolls of 
the Saxon times, and even their v^t^ year hooks ^ 
which are now vanifhed j which Ihows that 
we have loft many of our beft helps to the 
knowledge of the hiftory of thofe ages. He 
pretends to have perufed all the laws of this 
iiland ever fince the reign of king Arthur. 
The Englifli edition differs very much from 
the French, and yet the tranllator pretends 
that he kept clofc to the words and meaning 
of his authon 

That excellent French manual of our laws 
which bears the name of Briton^ Mr. Nichol- 
fon thinks was written by that John Breton, 
whom we find one of the king's jufticcs to- 
gether with Ralph and Roger de Hengham, 
in the firft year of Edward II. Wingate's 
edition is juftly commended for the care and 
judgment of the publi(her ; fuch various read- 
ings being added in the appendix as ferve very 
much to fupply the defers of the former im- 
preflion. The language is the true old French 
of the thirteenth century, as appears from the 

authentic 



iluth^k idffinimentt of thofe days, dnd dif- 
fers txxbtddtnhlj from that of Littleton in the 
fift*Jeflth. The whole book runs in the naiie 
and ftyle of the king himfclf, as a fummary 
cf all the laws then in force within the king- 
dom of England and dominion of Ireland. 

It is generally aigrced that the art of plead- 
ing was bfotrght to its perfeflion in the reign 
0f Edward HI. when the little manual of en- 
fries which bears the name of Nova Narra^ 
Hones was firft CoUeflcd and publifhed. It 
gives us fuch forms of courts^ declaration?, dc- 
fenfoTs, pleas, &c. as were then in ufe. To 
which are added the articuli ad nova^ narra^ 
tioAes^ being a commentary or fome fhort rules 
Upon them. But all thefe are few and defec- 
tive in comparifon with what we have in thofe 
books of entries which are the works of later 
times, the chief whereof are thofe by fFiU 
tidm RdftaU J*^ Edrs^d Coke, and j/Jr Humphry 
mnch. ^ 

Sir John Fortefcue was chief juftice of th^ 
king's bench during half the reign of Henry VL 
In his book, which is entitled De Laudihus 
Legum Angl/a^ and which is written by way 
of dialogue between the prince and himfelf, he 
proves that all kings are under obligation to be 
converfknt with the laws of their own realms j 

% % that 
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that our laws are not alterable at the fole will 
of our monarchsj that our conftitution, or 
Ofmmon law is the moil reafonable, as well as 
the mod ancient in Europe, and more cqiji- 
table in many things, in which he inftanccsy^ 
than even the civil law, or the laws of neigh- 
^ bouring nations, and that our kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and properties 
of their own people, than arbitrary tyrants in 
the vaffalage of their flaves. This book was 
firft tranflated and publifhed, together with 
its Englifli verfion, by R. Mulcafter, and was 
afterwards revifed and improved with a few 
curfory notes by Mr. Selden. 

Nicholas Statham, one of the barons of the 
exchequer in the time of Edward IV. was the 
firft who reduced the larger arguments and 
tedious reports of the year books into a fhort 
fyftem under proper heads and common places, 
which he did as low as the reign of Henry VI. 
His example has been followed by many other 
pcrfons. 

Sir Thomas Littleton was one of the juf- 
tices of common pleas in the reign of Edward 
IV. His Book of Tenures is ftudicd by every 
perfon who pretends to any acquaintance with 
the municipal law of this kingdom, and has 
been more frequently printed than any other 

law 
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law book whatever ; though many particulars 
of his common law are altered by ads of par- 
liament, and others are difufed and grown 
obfolete. Sir Edward Coke fays that this is 
the moft perfeft and abfolute work that ever 
was written in any human fcience. The firft 
volume of Cokes Injiitutts is only a tranflation 
and comment upon this book. Sir Edward's 
Complete Copyholder^ may alfo be read as a fe- 
cond commentary on Littleton's tenures ; and 
together with thefe, it will be highly conve- 
nient to perufe fir Henry Spelman's treatifc 
on the original growth, propagation, and con- 
dition- of lands and tenures by knight's fervicc 
in England. 

The dialogtie in two parts, which goes by 
the name of the DoSlor and Student^ was writ- 
ten by one Chriftopher St. Germain, barrifter 
of the Inner Temple, who died in the year 
1540. The defign of the book was to en- 
quire in^o the grounds and reafons of the com- 
mon law. of England, and to (how how con- 
fiftent every one of its precepts i^ with right 
reafon and a good confcience. 

Sir 7\.nthony Fitzherbert was one of the 
juftices of the common pleas in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and was author of the New Na- 
tura Bravium^ which was carefiilly reviewed 

Z3 by 
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bv William R^ftal, whp a44<4 )l t^)>l^ ^wl 
fomc other proper oroarocutf to what ite ex- 
cellent author feems to have left nn^ni&H^. 

There were ten volumes <^ the j^e^ kpoks 
printed by fubfcriptiop in the y^ar 1679. 
Thefe began with the reign of Edwaixi lit. 
and ended with that of the reign of Henry 
VIIL To thefe were afterwards added tkc 
caQ:s adjudged in the time of Edward II. col^ 
lected by ferjeant Mainard, out of feveral an* 
cient manufcripts* 

Anciently judgments at the common law 
were recorded with the reafoijs and caufes of 
fuch judgments, and the cuftom was conti- 
nued during the whole reign of Edward L 
and a great part of that of Edward II. But 
this cuftom ceafed in Edward III/s time, when 
caufes were numerous, and the pradice of 
the law was brought to its full perfedion^ 
Hence arofe the trouble of thofe reporters of 
ca es^ who from the beginning of that reign 
have fupplied the defers of the records, and 
not only afford us, as thefe. do, the final de- 
termination of the judges in each cafe, but 
alfo the intermediate reafonings and debate 
on which fuch judgment was founded. The 
authors of thefe reports are very nun^^ous, 
and are daily increafing. 

The 
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The .preceding writers arc ncccffary to be 
fludied by a perfbn who would enter minutely 
into the ftate of the kingdom with refped to 
thofe things to which they relate ; but a per- 
fon may underftand our general hiftorians very 
well if he be matter of Blackjione's Comment 
iaries^ for the prefent ftatc of the law, SuUi-* 
van's Leiflures, and Dalrymple on feudal pro* 
perty, together with fome of lord Kamcs's 
law trads, for the ancient ftate of it, and the 
capital changes it has undergone to the pre- 
fent time, Jacob's Law DiAionary is like- 
wife a very ufeful book to be confulted occa- 
fionally, in reading a courfe of Englifli hiftory 5 
as alfb Brady's Gloffary, fubjoined to his In- 
troduflion to the old Englifti Hiftory. But 
without fome knowledge of the Englifti law, 
it can be but a very lame and imperfeft idea 
that any perfon can get of the Englifh hiftory. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

Of the Englijh Records. Royal Proclamations. Difi 
patches and InJlrudJions for Foreign Minijlers. 
Leagues^ Treaties^ Memorials^ &c. where to be 

^ found. Records of the Old Court of Chivalry. 
Agard's Collections. Cotton^ s Library. Records 
of Foreign States. Rymer^s Fxdera. The 
Green Cloth. Adfs of Parliaments RafiaPs Col- 
Icdion. Prynnc^s Abridgment^ and others, your- 
nals of both Houjes. Summons of the Nobility 
in Dugdale. Records in the Courts of tVeftnun- 
fier. Difpofition of the Records in the Tower. 

From books and writings which have been 
publifhed, I proceed to give fome account of 
the various kinds of records which our coun- 
try affords, and which a dih'gent hiftorian 
may greatly avail himfelf of. Of thcfe re- 
cords, fome or other are daily publifhed, but 
many are of fuch a nature that we can never 
exped there will be any other than Jingle co- 
copies of them extant; or at mofl but a few 
copies of each Thefe therefore cannot be con- 
fulted without having recourfe to the places 
where they are preferved, of which I fhall give 
the befl information I can colled from Ni- 
cholfon and other writers. 

To preferve as much diftindnefs as poffiblc 

in 
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m this account, I ihall firft give an account 
of thofe records which are preferved within 
the verge of the King's Court and Palace 
Royal ; fecondly, of thofe which relate to the 
two houfes of parliament; thirdly, thofe of 
the courts of Weftminfter, &c.; and laftly, 
thofe of an ecclefiaftical nature. Articles of 
lefs note will be introduced occafionally, 
where the mention of them will appear the 
moft natural. 

The fociety of antiquaries projefted by fir 
Robert Cotton, Mn Camden, and others, took 
particular care to make it one of the rules 
and ftatutes of their community, that all the 
proclamations of our kings and queens fliould 
be preferved in their library. Thefe are the 
more valuable, becaufe general hiftorians, al- 
though they take notice of what is command- 
ed or prohibited by royal authority, feldom 
give us the reafons of fuch public edids^ 
which are always expreffcd in the inftrument 
itfelf, and are much more valuable than it, as 
they often contain a good part of the hiftory 
of the times. 

Charters, and letters patent, making grants 
of privileges, offices, and penfions, are at this 
day enrolled in chancery; but as they for-- 
merly took their rife at the King's Court of 

Refidence, 
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Reildeocci they are to be looked for in the 
l^per office. 

To diftinguifh thofc that arc truly ancient 
and genuine from fuch aa are counterfeit, it 
will be reqnifite to be perfeftly well {killed in 
the feveral changes that have been made in 
the kings' feals and titles, of which Nichdfon 
gives a particular account. For ancieiit and 
modern precedents of charaders confult Shep- 
herd's treatife of corporations, fraternides, and 
gilds. 

Occafioaal proclamations with all difpatches 
gnd inftrudions for foreign miniders, letters 
of intelligence, and other public papers which 
arc communicated to the two fecretarics of 
ftate, arc tranfmitted to the paper office^ where- 
in they are all difpofed by way of library, in a 
place of good fccurity and convenience within 
the King's Palace at Whitehall There arc 
likewife the credentials of ambafladors, the 
letters of foreign princes and iiates, leagues, 
treaties, memorial, &c. Of what great ufc 
to any hiftorian a free accefs to this treafure 
may be, appears from Burnet's hiftory of the 
reformation. Befides thefe affiflances, the 
inquiiitive hiftorian will here find a great va- 
riety of papers relating to the decrees and 
tranfauSlions of feveral of our ancient as well 

as modearn palace courts. 

The 



Tb^ court of qliivalry bafi be«i l0»g difcontN 
nued, but fame of it? records that relate to 
the proceedings in the Marihalfea are fiill in 
the Paper-office. There is however little in 
them to an hiftorian's purpofe. What is moft 
eonfiderable in this rich treafure is the vaft 
Qolledion we here meet with of memorials^ 
ififtru(fiions, plenipotentiary powers, granted 
m feveral reigns and on feveral occaiions to 
wr ambafTadors and envoys, or papers of the 
like kind prefented by the minifters of foreign 
princes and ftates refiding in England. That 
great light in hiftory may be had from thefe 
is evident from Diggs's complete Awhajfador^ the 
hiftory of fir Thomas Randolf s embaiTy to the 
emperor of RuiTia, and many other works. 

bi the Receipt-office in the Exchequer 
there is a (hort colledion of all leagues, treaties 
of peace, intercourfes and marriages with fo* 
reign nations, compiled by the induftrious an- 
tiquary Agard ; but this falls infinitely (hort 
of that immenfe ftore which fir John Cotton's 
library will afford of thefe n^atters. We have 
there no lefs than forty- three volumes of trea- 
ties between the Englifli, Scotch, and French, 
in a fair and regular method, befides many 
more of the like kind in a more loofe and dif- 
pcrfed condition. 

Nor 
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Nor arc the memoirs of our own ambaffa- 
dors only of great ufe to an Englifh hiftorian; 
thofe of our neighbouring nations are no lefs 
fo ; thofe cfpecially with which this kingdom 
has maintained the greateft correfpondence in 
treaties of peace and commerce; as France 
and Holland, from which countries we are 
often obliged to fetch our information in fome 
articles, concerning which our own hiftorians 
afibrd us no fati'sfaftion. The like ma" be 
faid of Denmark, Sweden, &c. whenever we 
find our own affairs interwoven with thofe of 
other countries. This want is in part fup- 
plied by Rymer's Focdera^ an immenfe work, 
undertaken by the command, and at the ex- 
pence of queen Anne. It contains not only 
finifhed treaties, but letters of great princes, 
4nd their chief miniflers of ftate, inftrudions 
to ambaffadors, and other ministers refiding 
in foreign courts. Papal bulls of all kinds, 
cong6 d'elires, and of restitution of tempora- 
lities, royal mandates to the clergy for com- 
memorative maffes, fafts, and thank fgivings, 
&c. fculptures of ancient hands and feals, and 
m,any other curious pieces of antiquity. 

There is another repofitory of court records 
which is commonly known by the name of the 

green 
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green cloth. In this office are not only preferv- 
ed the accounts of the king's houfbold ex- 
pences, but alfo fuch orders as have from 
time to time been given by the lord fteward, 
chamberlain, comptroller, &c. for the more 
regular behaviour of the inferior fervants. 
There likewife (and not in Chancery) were 
commonly inrolled all letters and writings con- 
cerning fuch matters of ftate as were not fit 
to be made public. 

A colledion of tYitlaws before Magna Charta; 
was made by fir Henry Spelman, and is now 
among the many choice manufcripts in the 
Bodleian library. 

Ads of parliament often give hints of the 
manners and cuftoms which prevailed at the 
time of their being enaded, fo that many 
parts of our hiftory may be recovered from 
them ; efpecially if compared with the writers 
either in divinity or morality about the fame 
date. Thus the ftatute againft the multipli- 
cation of metals (hows the attention which 
was given to chemical experiments in order to 
difcover the philofopher's ftone ; and Chau- 
cer's tale of the cannon yeomen confirms the 
fame fad. 

The putting of marginal notes to the fta- 
tutes at large was firft begun by William 

Rafial, 
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Raftal^ who collcfled all in force from Magn* 
Charta to the fourth year of Philip and Mary* 
Thefe colledions have been carried on by dif- 
ferent hands to the prefent time. But fificd 
ttkeie colle<fltons are in many refpe<Ss deficient^ 
the diligeitt hiftdrian will be obliged to hav« 
fecdurfc to the 6riginftl records. 

Before the ufe cf printing, and till the reigrif 
6f Henff VIL the ftitutes wete all engroifed 
on parchment, and proclaimed of)enIy in every 
county ; but this cuAom has fincc been dif- 
continucd. In thefe parHanientary rolls arc 
fnatny decifions of difficult points in law, in 
which we have not only the final refolution 
and judgment of the court, but alfo the rcafons 
of it. 

Art etSL^ abridgment of as rtiany of the par- 
liamentary records as were to be had in th^ 
Tower of London, from the reign of Edv^^ard 
H. to that of Richard ni. was made by fir Ro- 
bert Cotton, and publifhed by William Prynne. 
There is a feir tranfcript of thofe from the firft 
df Edward III. to the forty-third of qu^^ 
Elizabeth in the Cottori libfary, where there 
aw alfo two volumes of indexes to the Tow« 
records. 

The laft fort' of parliamentary recofds are 
the journals of the lords and comttions, wherein 

every 
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every vote that paffes is carefully regiftered by 
the clerks of the feveral houfes. ^A complete 
journal of the tranfadlions of both houfes^ 
from the firft of Henry VIII. to the feventh 
of Edward VL was drawn up by Robert 
Boyer, and is now in the Cotton library ; but 
the fureft fountain is that of the original re- 
cords therofelvcs in the Tower and Parli&t^ 
ment-ofEce. Thefe journals have lately been 
printed. 

Sir William Dugdale has given: us a perfedl 
copy of all the fummonfes of the nobijjty f6 
all the great councils and parliaments of this 
realm, from the forty -ninth of Henry III. \o 
the prefent times, wherein we like wife find 
the like mandates to the clergy and commons. 

The records of the king's courts at Weft- 
minfler are firft depofitcd in the chapel at the 
rolls, and as that grows full and overftocked, 
they are removed to the Tower ; where, in 
two feveral apartments, they are methodically 
arranged according to their various kinds and 
ufes. In Wakefield Tower are the enrolments 
of leagues and treaties with foreign princes, 
the original laws as they pafled the royal af- 
fent, authentic memoirs of the Englifli achieve- 
ments in France and other nations, forms of 
homage from the kings of Scotland, the eftab- 

lifhment 
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lifhment ancf laws of Ireland, liberties, and pri- 
vileges granted to cities, corporations, and pri- 
vate fubjed's, tenures and furveys of lands and 
manors, infpeximufes of charters and deeds, 
made before and foon after the Norman con- 
queft, boundaries of all the forefts in Eng- 
land, &c. In fliort, we have here, according 
to the petition of the commons in parliament, 
the perpetual evidence of every man's rights with- 
out which no ftory of the nation (to ufe Dr. 
Chamberlain's words) can be written or proved. 
In Julius Caefar's chapel in the White Tower 
there is another vaft colledion of records, out 
of which the indefatigable William Prynne 
coUe^ed his four large volumes. Anyof thefe 
may be feen and perufed by thofe who have 
occafion to confult them, there being a perfon 
appointed to attend for that purpofe, eight 
hours every day in fummer, and fix in winter. 
In the records of the court of KingVbench 
we are to look for all judgments upon noto- 
rious treafons, breaches of the peace, &c. as 
alfo for the like upon common pleas, by bill 
for debt, covenant, promife, &c. againft the 
immediate officers of the king's court. The 
public records of this court, as well as thofe 
of the Common Pleas, preceding the firft year 
of Henry VI. are in the chapter-houfe of the 

church 
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church of Weftminfler ; but thofe of thit . 
year and downwards are kept in the upper 
treafury adjoining to Weftminfter-hall 5 fuch 
only excepted as are of daily ufe, and not 
above ten years old, which are in the cuftody 
of the clerks in the lower treafury. 



LECTURE XXXL 

The petty Bag-office. The Majler of the Rolls. 
Rcgijirum de Cancellaria. Lower Exchequer. 
The Pipe-office. The feveral Remembrancers ^ 
Doomfday Book. The red Book of the Exche^ 
quet. The black Book. Tefta Nevilli. Re- 
cords of the inferior Courts. Thofe kept by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. The Office ofOrd^ 
nance. The Libraries and Mufiums of Nobler 
men and private Gentlemen. Ufe of the Britijk 
Mufeum. What Records have been publijhedi 
Formulare Anglic anum . Pedigrees of ancient Fa- 
milies. Old Accounts of Expences and Dijburfe- 
ments in Families. Ledger Book ^ and other domef 
tic Records. Monajlicum Anglicanum by Dugdale* 
Notitia Monaftica by Tanner. Univerfiiy Monu-^ 
ments. Hifioriola Oxonienfis. fVood^s Hiftory 
and Antiquities of Oxfords Black Book of Cam- 
bridge. Lives ofEnglifli fVriters by Leland and 
others. Regifiers in Ecclefiajlical Courts. 

The records of that court of Chancery 

jvherein the procefs runs fecundum legem et 

VoLt I. A a confue-^ 
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confuetudinem Anglia are filled up in the petty 
hag-office. The chief clerk of this court is 
the mafter of the Rolls. In his keeping are 
the enrolments of all letters patent, treaties, 
and leagues, deeds, and purchafes, recogni- 
zances, commiffions of appeal, oyer and ter- 
miner, &c. ever fincc the beginning of the 
teign of Henry VII. the reft having been tranf- 
mitted to the Tower. Moft of the Chancery 
records were deftroyed by the rebels under 
Wat Tyler in the time of Richard IL 

There are feveral repofitories of the records 
belonging to the high court of Chancery, all 
of which are under the immediate care and 
infoedlion of the mafter of the Rolls. Firft, 
In the chapel of the Rolls, the oldeft record 
is a patent roll of Eklward V. thofe that bear 
any higher date being long fince depofited in 
the Tower. Thofe of the following reigns 
to the end of queen Elizabeth, and fome- 
what lower, are ftill kept here in good order. 
Secondly, The petty Bag-^office firft receives the 
enrolments of patents with the privy feals 
and eftreats from the fix derks, but is obliged 
to tranfrait the former to the chapel, and the 
latter to the Exchequer^ fo that nothing an- 
cient is to be looked for here. Thirdly, In 
ihi Examiner S'^ffic^ are depofitions of ^yit- 

neffes,^ 
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neffes, from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. and fome few that are higher. 
Fourthly, the moft noble repofitory of the an- 
cient records in Chancery is in the Tower^ un- 
der the ultimate infpedion of the mafter of 
the Rolls. The principal treafure under his 
charge lies in feveral preffes within that part 
of the palace which bears the name oilVake^ 
Jield Tower. The contents of thefe are very 
large. A general account of them in alphabe- 
tical order may be feen in Nicholfon. 

Another confiderable treafure of records with- 
in the precindls of the Tower of London, and 
under the fame infpedion with the former^ 
is in that part which is called Cafars ChapeL 
There is a large colledion of proceedings ia 
Chancery as high as the times of Henry IV. 
together with regular bills, anfwers and dejK)-^ 
fitions, from the firft year of queen Elizabeth, 
privy feals, manucaptions, &c. from the days 
pf Edward I. and feveral other particulars. 
There is one famous monument of anti- 
quity belonging to this court which they call 
Regijirum de Cancellaria^ or the regifter of 
writs, containing the form of writs at thecom- 
toon law. Thcfe have often been printed. 
In the hands of the two chamberlains of the 
lower Exchequer there are many ancient 

Aa 2 records, 
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records, leagues, and treaties with foreign 
princes, flandards of money, weights andmea- 
lures, &c. There were anciently four feveral 
apartments wherein the records of the E3cche- 
quer were kept, being all in the cuftody and 
under the charge of the chamberlains of that 
court, A particular account of thefe with 
their contents may be feen in Nicbolfon. 

Qf the other repofitories of exchequer re- 
cords the principal is the Pipe-office^ wherein 
are kept the great rolls of the Exchequer^ that 
is one bundle for every year, from the reign 
of king Henry II. to the prefent time. In 
thefe are ftated the accounts of the royal reve- 
nue, whether certain or cafual. The moft 
ancient record in this office is that which bears 
the name of king Stephen. 

There are alfo other offices belonging to 
this high court not to be overlooked by an 
hiftorian, which are known by the name of 
their it,wcr?A remembrancers^ as firft, that of the 
^leens Remembrancer; fecondly, oi the Lord 
Treafurer's Remembrancer ; thirdly, the Office 
of Pleas ; and fourthly, the Office of Remem- 
Irancer offrji Fruits and Tenths. To thefe 
are to be added the Courts of fFards^ the re- 
cords of which now make part of the treafury 
of the Opeen's bench. There is alfo an apart- 
ment 
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ment in the Exchequer that bears the name 
of the Augment ation^office. For the contents 
of thefe I refer to Nicholfon. 

Among all the ancient records in the Ex- 
cheqtier, Dovmfday Book is defervedly of the 
greateft reputation and value. It is a tax 
book made by the commiffioners of William 
the Conqueror, wherein is an exad furvey of 
all the cities, towns, and villages in England. 
It not only accounts for the feveral baronies, 
knights* fees, and plough lands, but gives alfo 
the number of families, men, foldiers, huf- 
bandmen, fervants and cattle; what rent, 
how much meadow, paflure, woods, tillage, 
common heath, marfh, &c. every one pof- 
feffed. It is in two volumes, whereof the 
former gives a fuccind defcription of thirty- 
three counties, and the latter a fomewhat 
larger account of EiTex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
In the front of each county ftands a lift of 
the lords of the foil ; that is, the king and a 
few of his nobles. Sir Henry Spelman has 
given us a fample of the book, but it is faid 
that the fociety of antiquaries are about under- 
taking the publication of the whole. 

There is alfo in the keeping of the king's 

remembrancer a mifcellany of ancient treaties, 

which go by the name of the red book of the 

A a 3 Exchequer. 
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Exchequer. It has fome things (as the num- 
ber of hides of land in many of our counties) 
relating to the times before the conqueft, and 
the ceremonies ufcd at the coronation of queen 
Eleanor wife to king Henry III. There ia like- 
wife an exad colledion of the efcuages under 
Henry II. Richard I. and king John. 

The black book is fuppofed to have been 
compiled by Gervafe of Tilbury, nephew to 
king Henry II. In this we have the hiftor^ 
of the firft inftitution of the court of the king's 
Echequer; the manner of dating the accounts 
of thofe times, and the way of collecting th^ 
rents, both in money and purveyances of vic- 
tuals, &c. 

The great roll which bears the name of 
Tejia Nevilli was compiled in the reign of 
Henry III. and contains an account of all the 
lands held in grand or petty ferjeantry within 
the cdunty of Hereford. 

The Englifli hiftorian will alfo find his ac- 
count in confulting occafionally the records of 
affize, feffions of the peace, and other infe- 
rior courts in England, and in Wales. He 
ought alfo to look into the navy office, and 
the abftrads of accounts, lifts of the old and 
new (hipping, from the feveral yards at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham, &c- all which may 

be 
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be fcen in the cuftody of the fecretary of the 
admiralty. 

For a juft efiimate of the military force in 
England, there are feveral repofitories of pa- 
pers and rolls, with which an hiflorian ihould 
be acquainted. But above all the office oford^ 
nance will afford him the bed acquaintance 
with the provifions of war. All orders and 
indrndions for the government of this office, 
as Kkewife all patents, and grants to the many 
officers, artificers, attendants, and labourers, 
with the quarter books for falaries, ledgers, 
receipts, and returns of his majefty's ilores, 
&c. are in the <;uftody of the clerk of the 
ordnance; as thofe for the giving out of any 
provifions, or ftores, «ther at the Tower or 
any other of the king's magazines, are under 
the care of the clerk of the delivery. 

To underftand the hiftory of our trade and 
commerce, it will be neceflTary to confult the 
accounts of exports and impcwrts of all our fea 
ports ; with the amount of the duties paid for 
them, which will be found with the officers 
who have the infpedion of the excife and 
cuftoms, and alfo in the journals of the Houfe 
of Commons. 

The libraries and mufeums of many noble- 
men and private gentlemen are able to afiford 

A a 4 a good 
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a good fupply of materials to an hiftorian who 
can procure intelligence of them^ and have 
accefs to them. And fince the opening of the 
Britijh Miifeum many perfons are daily cqp^ 
tributing to that immenfe and valuable collec* 
tion, by fending ancient writings and manu* 
fcripts i which are much more ufeful when 
they are thus made the property of the public, 
than they could be while they were in their 
own private cuftody. 

A great number of conveyances, deeds, and 
other papers and records, in the hands of pri- 
vate fubjeds, were deftroyed in the civil wars ; 
but the fubverfion of monaileries deftroyed 
the greateft number of thofe ufeful materials 
for hiftory ; fince many of the moft confidcr- 
able Englifh families had committed their 
moft valuable writings to the' cuftody of the 
monks, in whofe hands they thought them 
fafer than at home. The fmall fcraps of 
parchment and of paper, on which they were 
commonly written, were more liable to be loft 
than the more bulky inftruments of our days. 
Many coUeftions of thefe private records 
have been publifhed. Particularly we have a 
very valuable and judicious coUedion of con-. 
trads, grants, and other evidences, gathered 
f hiefly out of the augmentation office by Mr. 

Madder, 
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Maddox, who has placed them in a methodi- 
cal order, and afcertained the age of every An- 
gle inftrument, from the Norman conqueft to 
th9 end of the reign of Henry VIII. under 
the title of Formulare Anglicanum. The gene^ 
ral heads of this work are certificates, con- 
firmations, compofitions, feoffments, letters of 
attorney, releafes, wills, &c. the greateft part of 
which are certainly genuine; and notice is 
given when there feems to be reafon for fuf- 
pecting any of them. 

Had pedigrees been carefully preferved in 
all the great families in England, they would 
have been of excellent fervice to an hiftorian \ 
fince the moft remarkable circumftances in the 
lives of eminent perfons are ufually recorded 
in them. But few of thefe pedigrees are to be 
met with. 

Old accounts of expences and difburfements 
in the families of noblemen and perfons of 
quality will be of Angular ufe to an hiftorian^ 
who cannot but be fenfiblc of what import- 
ance it is to take notice of the prices of food» 
clothes, and other conveniences of life, the 
wages of fervants, and day-labourers, &c. 

It is needlefs to obferve what advantage 
may accrue to hiftory from the epijlolary cpr^ 
fefpmdence^ and private journals^ of eminent 

Aatefmenii 
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llatefmeiH as uKo from the lives of fuch per- 
fons, in which the tnoft important part of the 
hiftory of their times is neceflarily introduced. 

The ufe of the leJ^er-iooks^ and other nvo- 
nailic records, is very apparent. The moft 
eminent of our hiftorians are greatly indebted 
to them. Hence they are enabled to clear 
the defcents and pedigrees of many noble fa- 
milies, the tenures of eflates, the ancient cuf- 
toms of counties, cities, and great towns, the 
foundations and endowments of churches, &c. 
For how fparing or defedive foever the monks 
might be in recording the public affairs of 
ilate, we are fure they were ejctremely dili- 
gent in noting thofe of their own monafteries ; 
whence it is, that the hiftories of thofe cathe- 
drals which were anciently in their pofleffion 
are the moft entire of any in the kingdom. 

The greateft treafure of this kind of eccle- 
iiaftical records is contained in the famous 
MoTiaJikon Anglicanum^ publifhed in three vo- 
lumes folio by fir William Dugdale, and Mr. 
Dodfworth. Great are the advantages which 
all branches of our hiftory, both ecclefiaftical 
and civil, will derive from this work^ and 
there is hardly a private family of any confi- 
•deration in the kingdom but will here meet 
with fomething of it? genealogy and pedigree. 

They 



TThcy arc moft Icnapuloufly exa£t in tranferib^ ' 
ing the ancient records ; fo that the bad La- 
tin, barbarous expreflions, and other deformi- 
ties of the monkifh ftyle, arc to be reckoned 
beauties in them. 

Tanner's Notitia Monqftica is a valuable 
addition to the Monafticon. It not only con- 
tains a ihort hifiory of the fotmdation and 
chief revolutions of all our religious houfes, 
but prefents us with a catalogue of fuch wri- 
ters (noting the places where we may find 
them) as will abundantly furnifh us with 
fuch farther particulars as we may have occa- 
fion for. 

Our two univerfities furnifh feveral records 
worthy to be confulted by our hiftorians. 
There are no lefs than twenty-one volumes 
relating to the antiquities of the univerfity 
of Oxford, as charters, orders, ftatutes, de- 
crees, letters, &c. all in manufcript. Of thofe 
which have been printed, the Hijloriola Oxo^ 
nienjis is reckoned the moft authentic. It is 
only, a Ihort fragment of a fingle page in 
odavo, wherein we are told that the Britons 
began an univerfity at Grekelade, which the 
Saxons removed to Oxford, Anthony Wood 
has publiftied a valuable work under the title 
of The Hijiory .and Antiquities of the Univerfity 
^Oxford. 

The ' 
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The ifaci book of Cambridge makes as con- 
fidcrable a figure there as any of the old fla- 
tute books can do at Oxford, and it has alfo 
its hiftorialay which is equal both for matter 
and authority to the other. The whole vo- 
lume is a colledion of ancient charters and 
privileges. 

The lives of Englifli writers have been writ- 
ten by John Boflon, John Leland, J. Pitts, 
A. Wood, and John Tanner, all proper to be 
confulted by an Englifli hiftorian. For the 
charader of thefe works, I refer to Nicholfon. 

The regifters of ecclefiaftical courts can be 
tut of little ufc to a writer of civil hiftory, ef- 
pecially fince the reformation. It may not, 
however, be improper to obfervc that regifters 
in churches, of marriages, chriftenings, and 
burials, were firft appointed to be kept in the 
year 1538, juft upon the difllblution of the 
monafteries. Thefe have been of Ibme ufe, 
and might be of more if care were taken to rc- 
gifter other remarkable occurrences relating to 
the public concerns of the feveral pariflics. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

Hijiorians of other Nations. Where Accounts of 
them are to be looked for. IVhat fufficient for aw 
Engli/hman. Henaulfs Hiftory of France. Ufe 
of the Univerfal Hijlory. Thuanus, Guicciardini\ 
Davila^ Voltaire. Lives. Voyages and Travels. 
Suites ofHiJlories. 

Having treated fo largely of the hiftory of 
our own nation, I (hall refer you to fuch 
writers as Wheare and Rawlinfon for the hif- 
torians of other particular countries. Indeed, 
confidering the time it will neceffarily require 
to get tolerably well acquainted with the hif- 
tory of our own country (which it is certainly 
of the moft importance for us to be acquainted 
with) it will be quite fufficient for any per- 
fon, let him have ever fo much leifure for hif- 
torical purfuits, to take the hiftories of other 
countries from compilers of the beft repute ; 
and even, of thefe, the moft voluminous may 
very well be difpenfed with. Engliftimen, in 
general, for inftance, hardly need to defire a 
better acquaintance with the hiftory of France 
than the abridgment of Renault will fupply 
them with. It were greatly to be wiflied that 
the hiftories of other nations were drawn up 

in 
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in the fame compendious manner, and with 
the fame judgment. We ihould then have, 
as we may call it, the marrow of hiftory dif- 
cncumbered of that load of fupcrfiuons ,niat- 
ter, which makes the reading of hiftory, as it 
is generally written, extremely tirefomc and 
difgufting* But if a perfon be poffeffed of the 
Univcrfal Hiftory, he will generally have it in 
his power to inform himfelf of as much of the 
hiftory of any foreign country or people, as he 
can have occalion for, or delire* 
. There are fome particular biftories, how- 
ever, which are fo excellently written, and 
the fubjeds of which are fo generally intcrcft* 
ing, that though little notice be taken of the 
affairs of our own country in them, no perfon 
of a liberal education ought to be unacquaint- 
ed with them. The principal of thcfe are, 
Thuanus'% hiftory of his own times, a work al- 
moft equal to any produdion of the clafiical 
ages. Giiicctardini\ hiftory of Italy, Datilds 
of the civil wars in France, Bentivoglids of 
thofe of the Netherlands, and Giannones hif- 
tory of Naples. The firft of thefe was writ- 
ten originally in L^tin, and the four laft in 
Italian. 

Nq writer whatever can excel Vertot in the 
happy art of making hiftory entertaining; 

but 
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but it is generally thought that he hasTacri* 
ficed more than he ought to the graces. 

Voltaire's general hiftory confifts of little 
more than obfervations on a courie of hiftory^ 
In general they are certainly juft, and, to a 
perfon who is previoufly acquainted 'with the 
hiftories to which his obfervations are adapt- 
ed, nothing can be more entertaining ; and to 
this his lively manner of writing not a little 
contributes. 

But though the title of his work promifeS 
a compendious view of univerfal hiftory, and 
therefore might feem to be intended for pcr- 
fons who are beginning the ftudy of hiftory, 
it would be wholly unintelligible without a 
previous acquaintance with the fubjed ; not 
to fay that it requires a good ftock of general 
knowledge to guard the mind againft his pre- 
judices, and the errors into which his writings 
in general would in many refpedls betray hi$ 
readers. 

Time is continually producing other hifto** 
rical productions of great excellence, with 
which, as they gain the attention of gentle- 
men and fcholars, it will become all readers 
of hiftory to make themfelves acquainted. 
The recommendation of thefe muft be left 
to the ledturer of the day. 

Befides 
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Befides more general hiftories, many Jingle 
lives are fo well written, and are fo peculiarly 
interefting and inftrudive, that they force an 
almoft univerfal attention 5 as that of Sixtus 
V, by Leti, that of Guftavus Adolphus'by 
Hart, and many others. J^oyages and Travels 
are alfo works of an hiftorlcal nature that are 
uni verfally pleafing, and of thofe every year ne- 
ver fails to produce feveral that give the moft 
valuable information, and convey it in the 
moft pleafing manner. The moft generally 
interefting are the voyages of the circumnavi- 
gator5, as that of lord Anfon, and cfpecially 
the late ones condudled by captain Cook« For 
both inftrudion and entertainment I would 
particularly recommend /%?riiV Tranjels in Africa^ 
and Acerbis in Sweden and Lapland. 

It is a particular fatisfa<5lion, after reading a 
diftindt and interefting hiftory of any particu- 
lar period, to find another hiftorian whofe ac- 
count fhall begin about the fame time that 
the preceding leaves off. I ftiall mention two 
courfes of this kind which I have perufed 
with much fatisfadion. 

Philip De Comines, a ferious and excellent 
hiftorian, has left fuch an account of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and of Lewis 
XI. of France, together with many particu- 
lars 
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lars of Edward IV. of England, as is in the 
higheft degree interefting and improving. Had 
I the education of a prince, he fhould get 
many parts of this hiftory almoft by heart. 
It ends with the famous expedition of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, and with this expedition the 
hiftory of Guicciardini, another very exaGt 
and copious hiftorian, begins ; and where he 
ends, viz. a little after the year 1530, the 
ftill more celebrated, and more general hif- 
tory of 7'Auanus commences, ending near the 
death of Henry IV. of France ; including the 
civil wars of that country, every thing that is 
interefting on the theatre of Europe, and eveii' 
in the more diftant parts of the world, for' 
the fpace of about half a century, comprifing 
events of the greateft magnitude and import- 
ance. 

If a perfon cannot read Latin, or French 
(in which there is a good tranflation of Thua- 
nus) he may, after Guicciardini, take up the 
hiftory of Charles V. by Robertfon, and with 
much fatisfadlion read that work, and after 
it the hiftories of Philip II. and III. by Dr. 
Watfon. 

A method of making hiftory particularly 
interefting and ufeful, is to make the objedt 

Vol. I. B b of 
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of it fome particular porfoa of diiHnguiiliedL 
Qtninenc^, wbpfe biftpry hea. a coouexiefli 
with ajmoft eycry thing of imtppcC^pe ia the 
ag? in whjcb he lived;. a»<l ip, writing hia 
feiftprry to orajt no tranfa(Si(Hi. of any i^Qr-. 
loent. Such a work is, thi? Memoirs of Pe^ 
trarch in, three volumes quarto, which \ havo 
itead feveral times with fingular fatisfadlioii* 
This work giv^s a diftinA view of the moft 
important affairs of Europe for the fpace of 
near feventy years, ending A,D. 1374, and 
including almoft. the whole period of the refi^ 
dence of the pop^s at Avignon, As„ very lit-, 
ijft is f»id in this work, of the qivil traafac*. 
tiops of Francp Qr, England during the reign, 
of: Bdward III, the defed may be fupplied. 
firpjji Froiflart, whofe manrier of writing is. v^e- 
ry natural and pleafing, refembling thgi of 
Philip de.Cbminea ^ and in a feries it i^ay with 
great propriety be read immediately before that, 
work, though thqre is an .interval of near half 
a century between themj which mulj bc^ fup» 
plied from other hiftorics. 

Immediately after the time of Petrarch, was. 
the grandfchifm^ the hiftory of which \% largely 
written by V Enfant in his Hijiory of the Coun- 
cih of Pi/a and Corijlance; which to perfons 
who do not diflike church hiftory will be very 

interefting j 
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ihltWreftirig ; aftd after this lie may read, ih the 
ftfce &ut!hor^ the hiftory of the Council ofBaJU^ 
%hfch Will briAg him X6 about the time of 
Philip de Comities. 

If a perfoh finds himfelf interefted in thtefo 
tiifiorie's of cbuncih (which indeed com^rilfe 
'alhioft evety tranfaditfn of importance, civil 
iis well is ecclefiafticali iti the period of which 
they treat) he will have equkl falisfadion and 
tldvantage in reading Father "PaziVs Hijiory <if 
ike Cbuncil of Trent ^ a work of extraordinary 
merit in its kind, efpecially in the French 
imnflation, with notes by Courrayer. 

It would be highly intereftirig to find a fe- 
ries of the lives of great men which might, 
in fucceflion and without interruption, carry 
us down the ftream of time till we come tq 
the period of our own recolle£lion. As Mr. 
Berington has begun in fo early a period as 
the life ofAbelard^ and has written it in a man- 
ner that makes it highly interefting, I cannot 
help wifliing that we had other works of a 
fimilar conftrudion, to bring us from thence 
to the age of Petrarch. * 

* Since this was written, Mr. Berington has written the 
Hiftory of Henry IL and his two Jons John and Richard^ 
including that of Thomas Bccket^ which oiay JbUow ^that of 
Abelard. 

Voyages 
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Voyages have lefs connexion with each other 
than hiftories of tranfadions by land, but 
thofe of great confequence have often fomc 
relation to each other, ancj therefore are read 
♦with particular fatisfadion, in fuccQflion, as 
in the coUedion of Harris, and others. The 
voyages of Captain Cook, which will always 
make a moft intcrefting period in the hiftory 
of navigation, will clofe this lift with great 
advantage. These are few voyages the ob- 
je(fls of which were fo great, and none that 
were fo ably and fuccefsfuUy condnfled ; and 
they have every advantage of illuftration by 
means of maps and cuts. 
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